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CORN AND FEED PLANT. tanks and the interior bin are intended for corn | may be of some interest to most of our readers: 
storage only, while the two south tanks are for The corn is unloaded from cars by means of a 
The accompanying illustration is a picture of] the storage of feed. pair of Clark Shovels into a sink of ample ca- 
the corn and feed handling department of the new The operating house, as before mentioned, is | pacity and delivered to the receiving leg, which 


factory of the Western Glucose Company, now] built of brick, the interior being heavy mill con- | has a capacity of 10,000 bushels per hour. This 
nearing completion at Roby, Ind. It occupies aj struction. The machinery equipment is very com- | leg discharges to a garner in ‘the fifth story, of 
site right in the center of the group of the various] plete and is designed for rapid handling of both | 1,400 bushels’ capacity, while below this garner 
buildings constituting the company’s plant, and] corn and feed. A description, therefore, of the | there is a 1,400-bushel scale hopper. After the 
was designed and erected by the Witherspoon-} process of handling the corn from the cars to] corn is weighed it is dropped from the scale hop- 
Englar Company of Chicago, under the supervision] storage and from storage to the steep tanks and | per into a large garner in the third story. From 
of P. L. Saenger, general superintendent of the] the feed to storage, and from storage to cars, | this garner it is fed to a corn cleaner. After being 


Western Glucose Com- cleaned, it is dropped into 
pany. It consists of an tbs = : Rise est _% ae ; another large garner in 
operating house and four the first story, and from 
grain storage tanks. The : | this last garner it is dis- 
operating house is a brick | charged to a re-elevating 
building, 30x60 feet on } ; leg, which has a capacity 
the ground and 88 feet : of 5,000 bushels per hour. 
high, with a_ receiving | a | This leg elevates the corn 


track on the north side 
and a shipping track on 
the south side. The re- 
ceiving side has a track 
shed 15 feet wide and 42 
feet long, with steel roller 
door at each end, while 
the shipping track is coy- 
ered with a canopy. This | 
house was. designed to — 
conform in architectural 
appearance to the rest of 
the group of buildings 
which comprise the plant. 
The entire foundation of 
the operating house, as 
well as that of the stor- 
age tanks,isof reinforced 
concrete. The storage 
tanks also are built of re- 
inforced concrete, with 
steel lantern above, mak- 
ing it an absolutely fire- 
proof structure. 

The storage tanks are 
four in number, each 30 
feet in diameter outside 
and 60 feet high. Each 
tank has a capacity of 
27,900 bushels and the re- 
sulting interior bin holds conveyor over storage 
7,600 bushels, making a tanks. The re-elevating 


otal capacity of 119,200 leg is used also when 
pase CAD y CORN AND FEED HANDLING DEPARTMENT, WESTERN GLUCOSE CoO. 6 ; 
bushels. The two north corn is to be taken from 


Witherspoon-Englar Company, Designers and Builders. 


to the sixth story again 
| and discharges it to a 
garner in the fifth story. 
From this garner it is 
dropped to a 1,400-bushel 
scale hopper on the 
fourth story to be re 
weighed. After this final 
- weighing, the corn is 

pa ready either to be put 
; | into the storage tanks, or 


to be sent to the steep 


BEEBE S 
BES oS ep ee 


tanks in the steep house. 
If it is sent to the steep 
house, it is spouted from 


the scale hopper to a belt 
conveyor extending from 


the operating house 
through a steel belt gal 


lery connecting the oper- 


ating house to the steep 
house. If, however, the 
corn is to be put into 
storage instead, it is 
spouted from the scale 
hopper to a_ short leg, 
which elevates it to the 
sixth story again, and it 
is spouted either to the 
belt conveyor or screw 
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the storage tanks and sent to the steep house. 

The handling of the feed is done in an entirely 
different way. The feed is blown to the roof of 
the storage house and delivered to a dust col- 
lector from which it is dropped to the storage 
bins. When required for shipment, it is dropped 
into a serew conveyor below the tanks and dis- 
charged to an elevator leg of 5,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, elevated to the sixth story and discharged 
to a garner of 1,000 bushels’ capacity in the fifth 
story. This garner drops it to a scale hopper of 
1,000 bushels’ capacity, and after being weighed, 
it is discharged through a car spout to the car, or 
is sacked and then loaded into a ear. 

Just below the first floor, on the north side of 
the elevator, is located the car puller. It is de- 
serving of especial mention, as the arrangement is 
of unique design. It is of the drum type, with 
two drums for %-inch wire cable with heavy gear- 
ing, and is so arranged that the gears and drums 
are below the first floor, while the levers for oper- 
ating the drums extend up through the floor, so 
that the car puller is operated from the first floor 
and all danger to the operator of being injured by 
gearing or wire cable is obviated. The two cables 
are carried from the drums to heavy track 
sheaves, one on the north and one on the south 
side of the building, so that cars can be pulled on 
either track, 

The entire machinery of the elevator is driven 
by two motors. One, in the second story, is a 
40-horsepower motor of 720 revolutions, which 
drives the second-story line shaft by means of a 
belt. The other is a 50-horsepower motor, back- 
geared direct to the cupola line shaft. 

All of the general machinery for this elevator is 
of heavy design and was furnished by the 
Webster Manufacturing Co. 


FROSTED WHEAT. 


Canada has a large amount of frozen wheat of 
the 1907 crop which can go to market only as 
of the “feed” grades. What to do with it as feed 
important inquiry, considering that 
the total amount will hardly run less than 20,- 
000,000 bushels, or about one-third of the crop. 
At the experiment station at Ottawa it has been 
found that though cattle will eat it and do well 
upon it, the best results are obtained by feeding 
it to hogs, either whole or ground, wet or dry, 
alone or mixed with other grains. The animals 
so fed seemed to enjoy uniformly good health and 
never went “off feed,” according to the Ottawa 
experiment station. 

When fed alone (ground) a bushel produced 
about eleven pounds gain in live weight, and 
about nine pounds when fed alone, whole or un- 
and soaked for forty-two hours in cold 
Where fed alone, from five and one-half 
produced one pound inerease in live 
fed along with equal parts of- barley, 
about four and one-half pounds produced one 
pound increase in live weight; fed along with 
equal parts of barley, rye (all ground) and bran, 
about four pounds of the mixture produced one 
pound increase in live weight. In an experiment 
where skim milk was added to the mixture of 
equal parts frozen wheat, barley, rye (all ground) 
and bran, three pounds of the mixture and 2.32 


becomes an 


ground, 
water. 

pounds 
weight; 


pounds skim milk produced. one pound gain in 
live weight. Similar pigs fed on mixed grains 
(oats, peas and barley, ground) required from 


four and one-half ‘to five pounds of the meal for 
one pound gain in live weight. It is evident, 
therefore, that frozen wheat compares very fav- 
orably with the coarse grains for hog feed, and it 
may be added that frozen wheat proved to be al- 
most as valuable as properly matured wheat for 
this purpose, 


The North Dakota Agricultural College has issued 
a bulletin naming five varieties of dent corn and 
seven of flint that may safely be planted in that 


state. 
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DEATH OF J. FRANK ZAHM. 


SPOHN. 
was suddenly cut 
27, when J. Frank 


BY He. B: 

A brilliant business career 
short on Friday, December 
Zahm. the prominent grain and tobacco dealer 
of Toledo, ended life by sending a bullet 
through his brain. Mr. Zahm had left his home 
that morning as usual and had made arrange- 
ments to meet his wife downtown during the 
course of the morning. He was in the habit 


his 


_of visiting his tobacco plant in the morning and 


going, later in the day to the grain office of J. F. 
Zahm & Co. Arriving at the tobacco factory 
about 9 o’clock, he made an inspection of the 
plant in company with his manager, Joseph 
Crowley. This completed, he walked nervously 
back and forth along a corridor for some time and 
then entered a lavatory. A few moment later 
Mr. Crowley, with the bookkeeper, B. E. Loop, 
heard a revolver shot which appeared to come 
from the lavatory which Mr. Zahm had entered. 
Rushing to the spot they found the door locked. 
Breaking in the door they found Mr. Zahm dead, 
with blood streaming from gaping wounds in 


| 
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his mouth and head. He had placed the muzzle 
of a .38-caliber Iver-Johnson revolver in his mouth 
and fired. The bullet ranged upward through the 
brain and came out at the apex of the skull. 
Death was instantaneous. 

Mr. Zahm’s business associates downtown were 
immediately notified, and the question of notify- 


ing Mrs. Zahm was considered. Fortunately her 
brother, Prof. James Edwards of Notre Dame 
Academy, was visiting at the home. He was 


notified of the tragedy and hastened to his sister. 
She was conducted to her apartments at the Milt- 
more, where the terrible news was broken to her 
as gently as possible. 

The cause of the tragical suicide of Mr. Zahm 
was primarily the ill health of himself and wife, 
accentuated by business worries. Mr. Zahm was 
afflicted with Bright’s disease and as his physician 
had held out but small hope of recovery, Mr. 
Zahm is known to have worried considerably over 
this and over the further fact that his wife also 
was in very delicate health. He had completed 
his arrangements to leave for California on Janu- 
ary 2, where he expected to spend some months 
with a friend in the hope of recovering his lost 
health, but he had expressed the opinion to Mr. 
Fred Mayer, his business associate, in the firm 
of J. F. Zahm & Co., that he would never return 
alive from the trip. 

Added to his ill health was a business worry 
which had been a terrible strain upon him for 
several months. This was in connection with 
his tobacco plant. In 1893 he became interested 
in the tobacco business and four years later 
bought out all other interests in the plant with 
which he was connected and organized the J. F. 


Zahm Tobacco Co., which has become one of 
the most prominent independent companies in the 
country. Last year the trust begun a war upon 

Mr. Zahm’s goods, going so far as to introduce 

into the Toledo market a three-ounce package of 
scrap tobacco selling for a nickel, which could be 

produced only at a loss. The gauntlet thus 

thrown down by the trust was snatched up in a 

twinkling by Mr. Zahm and through weary months 

the battle has been waged with zeal. The local 

unions took up the fight between “Red Man,” the 

trust product, and “Blue Hen,” the Toledo product, 

and acted in favor’ of Mr. Zahm’s goods, declaring 

the trust goods unfair and placarding the city to 

that effect. Although winning step by step in this 

great war between independent goods and the trust . 
product, Mr. Zahm paid a terrible price for each 

victory in the undermining of his nervous system. 

This with the dread Bright’s disease made such in- 

roads upon the vigorous and brilliant mind that it 

finally collapsed and the tragedy described was the 

result, 

Mr. Zahm-was-born at LaPorte,.Ind., on March 
80, 1856. -In 1864 his parents moved to Tiffin and 
there he attended school, taking later a course at 
Notre Dame University at Notre Dame, Ind. In ~- 
1867 the Zahm family removed to Toledo and 
there since that time Mr. Zahm had resided. At 
the age of fourteen years he took a job as mes- 
senger boy with the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
A year later he went to work for the old grain 
firm of Williams & Halleran, then located on 
Water Street. Here step by step he worked his 
way through every department, becoming familiar 
with every minute detail of the grain commission 
business. His integrity equaling his high mental 
qualities and superior qualifications, when a 
vacancy occurred in the firm in 1879, owing to 
the accidental death of Mr. Williams, Mr. Zahm 
was made a partner. This partnership continued 
until 1886, when he severed his connection with 
that firm and went into business under the 
name of J. F. Zahm & Co. The company was 
merely nominal until about a dozen years ago 
when he admitted into partnership with him two 
trusted employes, Fred W. Jaeger and Fred 
Mayer, both of whom continued in the business 
with him until his death and who will carry on 
the business in the future. For thirty-six years 
Mr. Zahm was a prominent member of the Toledo 
Board of Trade and was at one time president of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange. Mr. Zahm was 
at one time interested in the grain business 
in Detroit and was a heavy stockholder and 
director in the Lenk Wine Co. 

Socially Mr. Zahm stood as high in the com- 
munity as in a business way. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Toledo Club. and the Coun- 
try Club. He was quite a traveler in his time 
and made a number of trips to foreign countries. 
His travels,-as well as his artistic taste, were 
attested by many fine works of art and souvenirs 
of various kinds with which his home in the 
Miltmore was decorated. 

The funeral took place on December 30, at 
2 p. m, o’clock, Rev. L. P. McDonald, of -St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, officiating. The body 
was placed in a vault at Woodlawn Cemetery 
temporarily and the services at the cemetery were 
private. The honorary pallbearers were selected 
from the members of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change and were E. i Southworth, Frank I. King, 
C. L. Cutter, F. J. Reynolds, W. H. Morehouse 
and J, H. Bowman. : 

At the close of the ‘Produce Exchange on Satur- 
day, December 28, the following resolutions on 
the death of Mr. Zahm, for so many years an 
honored member of that body, were read and 
adopted: 

Again we are cailed upon to announce the death 
of another. of our members.’ While we all know it 
is inevitable, its advent makes it no less deplor- 
able. This time it removes from our midst Mr. J. 
Frank Zahm. 


He was still in the prime of life, active, genial 
and universally beloved by all the members. His 
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virtues were many, his kindness universal, his 
charities widespread. These sterling qualities were 
potent factors of his success. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Exchange siincerely mourns 
his sudden demise and extends its heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the family in this hour of bereavement. 
Also that this resolution be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Exchange and a copy be sent to the 
family, and that we do now adjourn. 


Besides his extensive grain and tobacco inter- 
ests Mr. Zahm leaves a paid-up life insurance of 
$105,000. 


BUSINESS OF J. F, ZAHM & CO. CONTINUES. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Zahm to his as- 
sociates, the grain business of J. F. Zahm & Co. 
will be continued without interruption, his will, 
filed at Toledo on December 31 but giving legal 
form to his known intention of making his trusted 
employes and partners his heirs to an estate 
worth $250,000. To Mrs. Zahm the will gives $500 
a month income during her lifetime; after her 
death all the property in the J. F. Zahm Tobacco 
Co. is given to Joseph N., Crowley, Fred Mayer 
and Fred W. Jaeger, his partners. All the remain- 
ing property, including the grain business of J. F. 
Zahm & Co., is given to Fred Mayer and F. W. 
Jaeger, who have been for considerable time past 
the firm of J. F. Zahm & Co., their principal hay- 
ing devoted his time to the tobacco business 
rather than to grain, so that the business will 
continue without the slightest change in policy. 

These fortunate gentlemen are quite as well 
known to the grain trade of the country as to the 
people of Toledo, who delight to point to them as 
model business men of that city, with whose in- 
terests they have been identified since as boys 
they began to make their living and to do things 
for Toledo. Mr. Mayer was born there in 1868, 
and when at the age of twelve he was compelled 
to earn his own living he secured a position in 
the Meilink furniture store. Leaving there, he 
went to the Western Union Telegraph Company 
as messenger on the Toledo Produce Exchange. 
It was there he came under the eye of J. F. Zahm, 
then of the R. Hallaran Company, who recognized 
his ability, and later on gave him a place in his 
office as general roustabout. Mr. Mayer kept 


faithfully at his duties and rose step by step 


until in 1892 he was made a partner in the firm 
when it was reorganized under the name of J. F. 
Zahm & Co. Frederick W. Jaeger was born at 
Union, O., in 1867.. Being early compelled to leave 
school, his first employment was in a drug store 
of his native town, where he worked three months 
without remuneration. Remaining there for nearly 
three years, the lad’s ambition prompted him to 
go to Toledo, where he found a position in a 
laundry, but after taking a course of bookkeeping, 
he was given a position with J. F. Zahm & Co. 
He was taken into the firm at the same time Mr. 
Mayer was made a member. 

' Both gentlemen have occupied many positions 
of responsibility with the Toledo Produce Ex- 


-change, Mr. Mayer as president and Mr. Jaeger 


treasurer of that body for several years. They 
have been identified with the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association from its inception, and Mr. 
Mayer has been director and one of the vice- 
presidents. 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. Both are mem- 
bers of the Masonic Fraternity, being Knights 
Templars and Shriners. They are also members 
of the Toledo Yacht Club and the Toledo Golf 
Club. Both are married and have young families 
growing up in their homes. : 


Nearly one-third of the 1,750,000 bushels of) oats 
received at Duluth of the crop of 1907 came from 
Montana, and practically all of those oats were 
No. 1 white, the finest grade in any market. “A 
surprising feature of this oat trade,” says the Du- 
luth Commercial Record, “was that the oats were 
brought to this market for shipment East to cereal 
food concerns, feeders, etc., against the severest 
kind of competition from the Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City markets.” 


He has also been president of the | 


[For the “American Hlevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN EX- 
CHANGES—VI—MERCHANTS’ 
EXCHANGE OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BY L. C. BREED. 

A “Merchants’ Exchange and Reading Room” 
was established in San Francisco in 1849 on 
Washington Street by an enterprising man named 
Dunbar, and because of that fact his name is 
handed down to posterity in the name of Dun- 
bar Alley, which exists to-day in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Subsequently there was a Merchants’ Exchange 
established in the old building facing the post- 
office on Battery and Washington Streets, where 
the pilots and the British Consulate have head- 
quarters now. 

In 1866 the Merchants’ Exchange, as it was 


erty, and removed to California Street, where 
quarters were provided for each interest. After 
a few years the Produce Exchange had absorbed 
practically the whole of the Merchants’ Exchange 
stock, nevertheless the cumbersome triple al- 
liance, trinity, or whatever it may be called, three 
separate corporations, practically one, left those 
in control in a most disadvantageous position. It 
seemed impossible to do business under the con- 
ditions existing, and yet it appeared to be imprac- 
ticable to change them. 

It was attempted, however, when Barry Bald- 
win was the triple president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Produce Exchange and Call Board, but 
it failed. Affairs drifted along until the begin- 
ning of the present century, when G. W. McNear 
entered upon the duties of president. He was 
enabled to enlist the interest and services of 
prominent capitalists and with their aid to har- 
monize the differences of members, with the re- 


BUILDING OF THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


known for over thirty years, was incorporated, 
and in the same year the Produce Exchange was 
organized. Each went its own way, many mer- 
chants being members of both organizations. 

The home of the Merchants’ Exchange, built 
on the site of the present building, was a three- 
story structure with a high clock tower, a build- 
ing which at the time it was erected was consid- 
ered one of the finest commercial temples in 
America. The Produce Exchange rented modest 
quarters in the produce section, and each organ- 
ization continued to work out its own salvation. 
For years no one dreamed that the interests 
were in any appreciable measure identical. 

In 1877 the Produce Exchange was incorporated. 
In 1880 an attempt was made to organize a call 
board, but it was not until 1882 that the scheme 
was accomplished. In February of that year the 
San Francisco Call Board Association became a 
reality. This ‘‘wheel within a wheel’ combina- 
tion became further involved in 1884, when ‘the 
Produce Exchange purchased the controlling in- 
terest in the Merchants’ Exchange and its prop- 


sult that eventually the exchanges 
ated and formed a new organization. 

The present Merchants’ Exchange Association 
took over the property and debts of the old con- 
cerns, and gave shareholders who turned their 
stock over to the new organization a paid-up cer- 
tificate of membership in the new Exchange, a 
fat check as their share of profit, and started the 
present Exchange under favorable auspices. 

William Babcock, a capitalist and financier, suc 
ceeded Mr. MéNear as president. Prior to his 
election he had been active in bringing about the 
arrangement by which it was possible on January 
21, 1905, to dedicate a new home for the Asso- 
ciation, which is situated in the heart of the busi- 
ness and financial district. 

In the great catastrophe which befell the city 
in the spring of 1905, the building was but 
slightly damaged, and that in no important par- 
ticular, by the earthquake. The fire, however, 
completely gutted the interior, with the excep- 
tion of the basement. Under efficient work on 
the part of the engineering department of 


disinecorpor- 
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the Association, the building was the first office 
structure to be occupied after the fire. The origi- 
of the property is indicated by the fact 
were issued for $1,500,000 to cover 
The Exchange hall is in the rear of 
the building on the first floor, and is a large, 
handsome and well lighted apartment. The 
structure was erected on “made” land, piling being 
driven in laying the foundation. 

The Exchange is in a flourishing condition and 
income from the rental of offices 
to the regular assess- 
the members. C. S. Laumeister is now 
president of the Exchange; T. C. Friedlander, 
secretary; and Henry C. Bunker, chief inspector. 
The annual dues of members, $60. 


nal cost 
that bonds 
the same. 


derives a good 
in its building in addition 
ment of 


ANTIQUITY OF CORN. 


Maize was the great bread plant of both North 
and South America for a couple of thousand years or 
says 


more before Columbus crossed the Atlantic, 


Milling. It is within the past half century that 
scientific leaders of United States agriculture 
haye multiplied and improved its varieties, but 
still the monuments of Mexico, New Mexico and 


Peru, believed to be quite 2,000 years old, have 


been found to contain many kinds of corn. It is 
proved, too, that those early people had made 
great progress in the uses of their staple; they 


boiled and roasted it when green, and when ripe 
ground it in their slow mills for flour. To the 
first European colonists the “Indian corn’ proved 
both for themselves and their stock. 
They quickly picked up its value from the In- 
dians, and the James River settlers, after com- 
mencing its cultivation in 1608, had three years 
later 30 acres of it. The Indians appear to have 
had some sound ideas of cropping, and those on 
the seaboard followed the practice of manuring 
their cleared patches with fish. This method of 
assisting the soil was quickly adopted by the 
whites, and in the chronicles of the Pilgrims at 
New Plymouth, it is set out that in 1621: “Accord- 
ing to the manner of the Indians,,we manured 
our ground with herrings, or rather shads, which 
we have in great abundance, and take with ease 
doors. You may see in one township 100 
with these fish, every acre carrying a 
thousand of them, and an acre thus dressed will 
produce and yield as much corn as three acres 
without fish.” With wonderful rapidty maize spread 
over Europe and Asia, where it was quickly known 
by such local names as Italian corn, Roman wheat, 
Turkish corn, Indian wheat, Sicilian wheat, Bar- 
bary wheat, Spanish wheat, Guinea and Egyptian 
In fact, it became so much at home there 
disputes have arisen as to its real 
origin. Since the American experi- 
mentalists began in earnest to improve maize the 
advance in yield and quality has been extraordi- 

An authority describes 507 distinct varie- 
and 266 synonyms. The name comes from 
mahiz, which the natives called the plant at Hayti, 
where Columbus first saw it. 


salvation, 


at our 
acres set 
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that many 
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STORAGE AT BUFFALO. 


The last cargo of Canadian wheat at Buffalo was 
shipped out on January 4 and for the first time in 
two years the bonded _ elevators entirely 
empty. There was always a holdover to figure 
on, but the railroads have made a clean sweep this 
year. The receipts of the Canadian wheat at the 
port of Buffalo for the past ten years were as fol- 
lows: 


were 


DOU aecntats, wr chase 13,689,300 TOO 2s heetord cots 12,830,000 
MOOG cork ots aria 13,635,75 ARS {1 SATS Uti 6,584,000 
DOU at ataceris ote 11,430,849 TOO rarer shel sate 2,976,000 
LOMA cr atcretsiate oes 4,453,028 LOSORE eaten tae 5,839,000 
TOUS st aavene ernie 8,681,655 LEO Sire awnerneees 5,820,000 


The last grain boat to reach Buffalo was the 
Yale from Duluth, with 190,000 bushels of wheat, 
on December 18, out since December 12. 

There are about 30 steamers in the harbor with 
“grain in store. 
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THE COMMERCIAL NECESSITY 
OF OPTION TRADING. 


BY F. S. RUTHERFORD. 

The movement to secure legislation by the pres- 
ent Congress, prohibiting the purchase and sale of 
commodities for forward delivery, brings to mind 
the period early in the ’70'’s on the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, prior to the inauguration of 
option trading in that market. In those days, 
when there was no opportunity to make contracts 
for forward delivery, and when the market was at 
the mercy of millers whose purchases were only 
to the extent of their immediate requirements, it 
was not uncommon for wheat prices to break 5c. 
to 10c. a bushel in one day when receipts ex- 
ceeded the millers’ daily wants. And it is dis- 
tinctly remembered that on one day, when receipts 
were unusually heavy, receivers were unable ty 
sell a bushel of wheat until willing to accept the 
indifferent bids of the millers, showing a decline 
of 20c. a bushel from the price of the day pre- 
vious; and even at such tremendous sacrifice of 
values they were unable to sell their entire re- 
ceipts. In those days, because of the risk of pos- 
sible and common heavy depreciation of values at 
the market center, the country grain dealer bought 
wheat of the farmer on a margin of 10c. to 15ce. 
a bushel, 

With the inauguration of option trading on the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, there came a 
veritable regeneration in methods and results of 
trading in grain, inuring vastly to the benefit of 
the farmer, the country grain dealer and the 
miller. A legitimate investment demand for grain 
for forward delivery developed, which enabled 
owners of elevators to store grain and carry it to 
the time of delivery, the difference between cash 
and forward delivery prices affording fair storag2 
earnings. With the opportunity for selling his 
grain for forward delivery (which eliminated the 
former risk of heavily declining markets), the 
country grain dealer was justified in paying the 
farmer prices based on a margin of 2c. to 3¢., as 
compared with the former enforced margin of 10c¢ 
to 15c. a bushel. Since the system of option trad- 
ing has been in vogue, the ordinary daily fluctua- 
tions in grain prices have been fractional as 
against ante-option trading fluctuations, frequently 
ranging trom 5c. to 10c., which necessarily were 
disastrous to the farmer, the country grain dealer, 
the miller, and to all who were directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the farming, grain or mill- 
ing interests. 

It is no reflection on the miller that prior to 
the era of option trading he would only buy wheat 
at prices indicating very large profits on the flour 
to be manufactured; and neither is he deserving 
of unfriendly criticism for reducing his bids 20c. 
a bushel for wheat on the day mentioned above. 
Merchant milling at that time was permeated with 
risk. If the miller sold 1,000 barrels of flour to 
be delivered thirty or sixty days hence, he had no 
assurance of its cost of manufacture, for he could 
not hedge by purchases of wheat for forward de- 
livery. If he bought 10,000 to 100,000 bushels of 
wheat in excess of his immediate needs, the out- 
come of his wheat purchases was an uncertain 
proposition, as he could not hedge against possi- 
ble loss by selling ‘options’ against the cash 
wheat bought, but was obliged to chance the 
course of the flour market by the time his accu- 
mulation of wheat should be manufactured into 
flour and he could find sale for it. 

How different with the milling interest under 
the regime of option trading. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels of flour are manufactured and 
sold on the seemingly ridiculously small margin of 
10c. to 25c. a barrel. Now, if the miller sells 
100,000 barrels of flour for next May shipment, he 
is assuming no risk, as his selling price of the 
flour would be based on the market quotation of 
May wheat, which “option” he can buy as a hedge 
against loss on the sale of the flour, that would 


result in case cash wheat should advance before 
he could procure the grain and grind it into flour. 

When, at the inception of a new crop move- 
ment, wheat is arriving freely at milling and grain 
centers, the miller can, without incurring risk of 
loss through later declining markets, fill up his 
storehouses with wheat, as he can hedge against 
ioss by selling “options.” If grafn dealers at any 
of the primary markets receive orders from vari- 
ous sections of the United States for wheat, corn 
or oats to be shipped within ten, thirty or sixty 
days and have not the grain on hand, still they 
can, without risk of loss by reason of later ad- 
vancing markets, book the orders, hedging against 
possibility of loss by buying “options,” and taking 
off the hedges after the cash grain has been se- 
cured. If a Liverpool grain dealer cables a United 
States exporter a satisfactory bid for half a mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, corn, or oats, to be shipped 
from the seaboard thirty, sixty or ninety days 
hence, the exporter can safely accept the order, 
even though he may not have a bushel of grain 
on hand, as he can hedge against possibility of 
loss by buying “options” and holding them until 
such time as he can purchase the cash grain with 
which to fill the order. 

The individual farmer, under the regime of op- 
tion trading, can sell his grain crops for forward 
delivery and thus know what prices he is to real- 
ize, even though he may delay moving the crops 
from the farm for weeks or months. The country 
elevator man can contract tens and hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of grain of the farmers in 
hig vicinity to be delivered at the pleasure and 
convenience of the farmer as agreed upon, paying 
the farmer prices that afford but a very narrow 
margin of profit for the elevator man, because 
when he enters into these contracts with the 
farmer he can telegraph to any of the primary 
markets and have his commission merchant sell 
“options” as hedges against his country pur- 
chases. Thus protecting himself against the pos- 
sibility of loss, the country elevator man is placed 
in a position to guarantee absolute security to the 
farmer for the purchase money due for the grain. 

The European importer of grain, too, frequently 
hedges against purchases of American grain by 
selling options in the United States primary mar- 
kets; and well it is that he does, for with pur- 
chases of cash grain aggregating millions of bush- 
els he would be running a tremendous risk to 
abide the outcome of his purchases until their ar- 
rival and sale in the European markets. _The only 
possible way in which “line” houses, some of them 
operating more than one hundred country eleva- 
tors in the West and Northwest, can safely con- 
duct their business, is to hedge against their cash 
grain purchases in the country by selling options 
in the primary markets; for, before their cash 
grain can reach market and be sold, their hold- 
ings thereof would aggregate millions of bushels, 
on which a decline of several cents a bushel would 
seriously cripple the strongest of firms. 

The provision firms of the United States, slaugh: 
tering and packing tens of thousands of hogs daily, 
could not conduct their business on conservative 
principles were they not to hedge against their 
packing operations by selling provision options in 
the primary markets. 

As a matter of fact, option trading minimizes 
speculation. Without option trading the farmer, 
the country grain dealer, the grain dealer at the 
primary market, the miller, the exporter, the pro- 
vision packer, the European importer, the general 
merchant, the banker—all would be forced, vir- 
tually and literally, into the role of speculators. 
Without option trading, without the opportunity 
of hedging against possible loss on purchases and 
sales, the farmer and everyone connected directly 
or indirectly with the production and marketing 
of grain and its products and of live stock would 
be compelled to assume the tremendous risk of 
the outcome of their disposal when finally arrived 
at points of distribution and consumption. 

Option trading is a commercial necessity, and 
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without it the commerce of the United States 


must suffer incalculable damage. With legisla- 
tion prohibiting option trading there will be an 
alarming reduction in prices paid the farmer for 
his grain and hogs; for the dealers who then 
must buy and ship on the market without the pro- 
tection of hedging sales would be compelled to 
base their purchases on abundantly large, safe 
margins. The miller and the grain dealer, dis- 
tributing to domestic points of consumption or ex- 
porting to foreign countries, would need to con- 
duct their business on extremely generous mar- 
gins. 

Obviously, the agricultural interests of the Uni- 
ted States would be the greatest sufferers from 
Federal anti-option legislation, for not only would 
the products of the farm need to be bought on a 
larger margin of profit, but with the primary mar- 
kets deprived of the option trading feature there 
would be no activity to cash trading, and values 
jherein would naturally sink to a lower level. It 
would seem a couservative estimate that with the 
absence of option trading in the United States, 
there would come a reduction of 25 cents a bushel 
in grain values at the farm, causing a loss to the 
farmers of this country of at least ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS annually. Can the Congress afford to 
enact legislation that must bring such disaster to 
the farming interests? 

There seems to be an erroneous idea among the 
advocates of anti-option legislation—that option 
trading is mainly simon-pure gambling. The idea 
is emphatically wrong and is entertained only by 
they who are unacquainted with the facts. They 
base their opinions on isolated instances, where 
people have taken part in option trading with the 
sole intention of betting on the changes of the 
market. If some man has essayed to run a “cor- 
ner,’ or ‘squeeze’ the wheat market, they who 
are not familiar with general operations in option 
trading gain the impression that this particular 
trader is doing the bulk of the option trading; 
and in a measure they are excusable for the im- 
pression on account of his noise. But while this 
isolated gambler is trading in half a million or 
one million bushels, the substantial business men 
of the country, the country grain dealer, the “line” 
house firm, the grain dealer at the primary mar 
ket, the exporter, the merchant miller, and the 
European importer, are buying or selling one hun- 
dred million or two hundred million bushels of 
options, and their transactions are based on the 
actual cash grain they are interested in, and in 
which transactions delivery or acceptance of the 
grain is genuinely contemplated. 

Option trading, as conducted in the main on the 
Merchants’ Exchanges and Boards of Trade, is one 
of the most important and commendable adjuncts 
of commerce. Remove this adjunct, and the re- 
sultant wreck to commerce will be frightful to con- 
template. 

St. Louis, January 7th, 1908. 


DURUM WHEAT EXPORTS. 


The exports of durum wheat from the United 
States for the year ended June 30, 1907, aggre- 
gated 19,640,673 bushels. They were distributed 
as follows: 


Dtexbyimercy terete aleteceroretolovers ovoiar o's at eheYavorenatio ioneretats 7,846,357 
Tntese? gemoeeic ocuicoer cits CG Dt oo Hib eld Goro a0 3,182,828 
(CYARTE A NAN pea OO OO DOE a0 .6.5 ai, OOD OOO IS 1,776,821 
(CHEECE En COIR COCKIDIOLIE, ane = CEd Ord HARDIE c 1,455,659 
HOTU GCM MMA COM 2s otetehe leleyarareraraneverietals Pale) ale 831,299 
Netherlands—Rotterdam................ 958,859 
DUNES. Roig Aria GOLA ADA Ok Gokne Unicare 400,309 
Belgivim—-ANGWerpy ceicierieim« ols peje) ® ius worn 368,809 
SPalnime nies Aware tod ch state retetcackeletln ered «auras 236,259 
BETUTLIS PV. aretevatiatseaer atic Tove ae Sous romel evarsteliara) svete ie 169,573 
IRUSHIA—St. ae OLeKSDULE me aidec ne oteiec's aracsinns 169,100 
Denmark—Copenhagen «.s.cee.. .ocuses 57,482 
Al Serla——OLranen Mince clerite, eto ote cee ovslereiets 40,000 
Destination not- learned... scactihia.. 025. 2,147,318 


The largest single ports of entry in above ship- 
ments (those taking over 1,000,000 bushels each) 
were Marseilles, 3,174,832 bushels; Genoa and 
Naples together, 2,324,281 bushels; Hamburg, 
1,554,158 bushels. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade."’] 


TOLEDO PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


BY HOWARD L. SPOHN. 

The election of officers for the Toledo Produce 
Exchange for the year 1908 passed off Monday 
afternoon, January 6, without a ripple, the entire 
ticket which was named at the caucus held on Sat 
urday being elected without a dissenting vote. 
Ezra L. Southworth, of the Southworth Grain Com- 
pany, was chosen as president of the organization 
for the ensuing year; Frank I. King was selected 
as first vice-president; Frederick J. Reynolds, sec- 
ond vice-president; Archibald W. Gassaway, 
retary, and Charles S. Burge, treasurer. 

The board of directors is an exceptionally strong 
one and is composed of the following: Frederick 
O. Paddock, Fred Mayer, Charles L. Cutter, William 
H. Morehouse, James E. Rundell, Cyrus S. Coup, 
Edwin N. Crumbaugh, William W. Cummings, 
Henry W. Devore and Daniel W. Camp. The com- 
mittee on arbitration is composed of Alphonse Men- 


sec- 


EZRA L. SOUTHWORTH, 
President Toledo Produce Exchange. 


nel, William H. Haskell, John Wickenheiser, Harry 
Cuddeback, Herman Phillips, William E. Thompkins 
‘and Jesse W. Young. The committee of appeals 
consists of the following gentlemen: A. W. Board- 
man, J. H. Bowman, E. W. V. Kuehn, F. W. Run 
dell, F. R. Moorman, C. O. Wessendorf, A. B. Cut- 
ter, F. W. Jaeger, W. HE. Stone, R. L. Burge and R 
J. Wendt. 

Ezra L. Southworth, the newly elected president, 
is not new to the duties connected with the office, 
having served in the same capacity during the year 
1905, with marked ability and credit to the Ex- 
change. He was born at Geneva, N. Y., and is now 
fifty-nine years of age. Nearly all of his life has 
been spent in the grain business. About thirty-five 
years ago he came to Toledo, and more than a 
quarter of a century ago established the grain firm 
of Southworth & Co., which for the past twenty 
years has occupied the rooms still used in the 
Produce Exchange building. A member of various 
secret societies, as well as of the leading clubs, Le 
has become an integral part not only of the busi- 
ness but of the social life of the city. 

Following the election of officers, in pursuance 
of a time-honored custom of the organization, the 
newly elected president provided a banquet, spread 
at the Toledo Club rooms, for the tellers and afew 
chosen friends, after which the party spent the 
evening at the Empire Theater. 

The original Board of Trade, of which the pres- 
ent organization is the outgrowth, was organized 
in 1849 in an office in the first steam elevator built 


in the city. In 1876 the present organization, known 
as the Toledo Produce Exchange, was chartered, 
and from the date of its birth it has proven an 
important factor in the commercial history of the 
city. In 1877 the site was purchased where the 
ent building now stands and, the structure 
having been completed, it moved into its present 
quarters in 1879. 

For 
wheat 


pres- 
new 


many years Toledo was the leading winter 
market of the country; but as the greal 
wheat belt moved westward, new markets sprang 
up nearer to the scene of production, and small and 
scattered mills coming into existence in all parts 
of the country to meet the needs of the ever-in- 
creasing population, all tended to reduce the im- 
portance of Toledo as a grain center. But for the 
past several years Toledo has again shown a strong 
gain in its grain and flour business. Its elevators 
now have a combined capacity of more than 8,000,- 
000 bushels and are fitted with modern appliances 
for drying and cleaning grain. It is one of the most 
important railway centers in the United States, 
having twenty-six railways, with direct connections 
with all parts of the country, besides a large lake 
trade. 

Notwithstanding the off-year in wheat, nearly a 
half million more bushels were received last year 
than in 1906. Shipments reached the total of 3,642,- 
100 bushels. During,the current year there were 
7,438,400 bushels of corn shipped to the city, or 
almost a million bushels more than the year previ- 
ous. Receipts of oats amounted to 5,049,400 bush- 
els; the incoming clover seed reached 36,362 bags. 

That Toledo still ranks high as a flour center is 
evident from the substantial increase in its output 
last year. During the year 1,242,700 barrels were 
ground in the city, as compared with 1,216,900 bar- 
rels in 1906. A better idea of this large output can 
be had by expressing the quantity in bread. An 
ordinary barrel of flour makes something like 285 
pound loaves. Thus the flour produced in Toledo 
last year would be sufficient for 354,000,000 loaves, 
which, placed end to end, would make a string 
more than 67,000 miles long, or sufficient to en- 
circle the globe almost three times. To supply To- 
ledo millers with the wheat required nearly five and 
a half million bushels of wheat. The bulk of this 
grain came from the surrounding territory, al- 
though no small amount was received from the 
spring wheat belt of the Northwest. 


GRAIN SACKS RULING. 


The Attorney-General of Washington, in reply to 
an inquiry from the State Board of Control, concern- 
ing the disposition of unsold prison-made sacks 
after the farmers have purchased all the sacks 
they need, rules that the remainder may be sold 
to other persons at the best price obtainable by 
the Board. The gist of opinion follows: 


The Board of Control apportions the sacks 
manufactured among the grain-growing counties 
of the state pro rata, and any resident of the 
state actually engaged in growing grain applies 
for as many sacks as he shall require for his 
individual use, stating in his application, under 
oath, the acreage of grain grown and the prob- 


able yield. All applications must be made and 
filed prior to the first of July of each year. 


The price at which all grain sacks so manu- 
factured shall be offered for sale to actual con- 
sumers is fixed by the Board of Control each 
year. 


In order that any left-over lot may be disposed 
of it is provided in section 1 of the act as fol- 
lows: 

“That if, during the time hereinafter specified 
for making application therefor, application shall 
not be made by actual consumers for all the 
sacks so manufactured, then the State Board of 
Control may sell to other persons and elsewhere 
all sacks in excess of those applied for by actual 
consumers.” 

Under this proviso the attorney-general is of 
the opinion that any excess of sacks over and 
above what is applied for by the actual consu- 
mers within the time provided by law miay be 
sold to other persons at the best price obtain- 
able by the Board, and the price theretofore fixed 
for the sale to actual consumers does not control 
with reference to the sale of the excess. 
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DEATH OF EDWARD A. ORDWAY. 


His many friends in the trade will regret to 
learn of the untimely death of Edward A. Ord- 
way, Southwestern representative of the Invinci- 
ble Grain Cleaner Co., which. occurred at Wa- 
terous, N. M., on December 17. Mr. Ordway had 
been ill for several months and was in New Mex- 
ico on the advice of his physicians. He was 
apparently on the road to recovery when he was 
suddenly taken with a hemorrhage and died in- 
stantly. 

Edward A. Ordway was born at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., March 10, 1861. He was educated in the 
schools at Beaver Dam and, after finishing his 
education, in 1882 he entered into partnership 
with his father, A. F. Ordway, and his. brother, 
G. M. Ordway, under the firm name of A. F. Ord- 
way & Sons. His part of the business was to 
do the drafting and estimating for the firm, which 
was then engaged in mill and elevator building 
and hydraulic engineering on the water powers 
of Wisconsin. He continued with the firm in 
this capacity for several years. In 1893 he de- 
cided to take up business on his own account 
and went to Iron City, Mich., and took charge 
of the building of a waterworks in that city, re- 
maining there about two and one-half years en- 
gaged in this work. In 1895 he went to Leaven- 
worth, Kan., and entered in the employ of the 
Great Western Manufacturing Company as travel- 
ing salesman and draftsman, remaining with this 
firm about one year, when in 1896 he entered the 
employ of the Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., as their general representa- 
tive of the Southwestern states, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., remaining with them till 
the time of his death. The field covered by Mr. 
Ordway was a very large and important one for 
one man to handle, but Mr. Ordway was equal 
to the task, being very active and energetic. 

His last illness dates from March, 1907, when 
he made a trip to Chicago in the interests of his 
firm, taking a severe cold while there. Upon 
his return to Kansas City he was quite ill for 
two months and then upon advice of his physi- 
cians he went to Las Vegas, N. M., where he 
remained until about the first of October. From 
there he removed to Valmora Ranch Sanitarium, 
near Waterous, where his health began to im- 
prove very rapidly, so much so that he had great 
hopes of regaining his full health and returning 
to Kansas City soon. On the day of his death, 
December 17, he felt unusually well and remarked 
this to his wife, but in the afternoon he was 
taken suddenly with a hemorrhage and died in- 
stantly. His remains were taken to Beaver Dam, 
his old home, for burial. 

Mr, Ordway enjoyed a large acquaintance with 
the milling and grain trade in the Southwest and 
had a host of friends. 


CONGESTION RELIEVED. 


In spite of complaints a few weeks ago at 
Seattle that the Washington roads were not 
bringing wheat to the Sound promptly, the end 
of December saw the terminal congested with 
wheat for export. However, several large vessels 
were in port loading and by January 1 about 


100,000 bushels had been exported, giving some re- 
lief to the congested warehouse of the exporters, 
Kerr-Gifford Company and Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
The agent of the latter said: “The wheat move- 
ment has never been as heavy locally 
and much more grain has been exported this year 


as now, 


than ever.” 


Indiana farmers are already finding it difficult 
to buy good seed oats of local production. 

When they say Liverpool is penny up or down 
it means per hundred pounds and English money. 
It equals 1.215 cents per bushel in our money. Lon- 
don quotations are per quarter of light bushels. 
Penny change there means only quarter of cent 
per bushel with us.—King & Co., Toledo. 


NATIONAL INSPECTION OF 
GRAIN. 


The conference called by President Reynolds 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association to con- 
sider a line of action to be taken by the grain 
trade in opposition to the McCumber and Watson 
bills before Congress to create a system of grain 
inspection under the supervision and control of 
the Agricultural Department, was attended by 
the following delegates: 


Baltimore—Chas, England, J. A. Vincent and 
Chief Inspector Chas. McDonald, Jr. 

Boston—T. A. Tarbox. 

Chicago—A. R. Sawers, W. N. Eckhardt, J. C. 
F. Merrill, Geo. A Wegener and Supervising In- 
spector S. H. Smith. 

Cleveland—Chief Grain Inspector J, E, Heniken. 

Cincinnati—H. E. Richter, C. H. Schmidt, J. H. 
Allen, Supt. Murray of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Asst. Grain Inspector E. F. Dennis. 

Iinois—H. I. Baldwin, Decatur; J. J. Helm, 
Grayville, and J. E. Collins, Garrett. 

Indiana—T, Morrisson, Kokomo; J. M. Brafford, 
Secy. Ind. Grain Dealers’ Assn.; J. W. Sale, Bluff- 
ton; E. M. Wasmuth, Roanoke; B. F. Crabbs and 
A. HE, Reynolds, Crawfordsville; C. B. Riley and 
A. C. Brown, Rushville; O. J. Thompson, Kokomo; 
C. Loughry, Monticello; Wm. Donlin, Delphi; J. 
C. Daniels, Middletown; P. E. Goodrich, Winches- 
ter; A. F. Files, Muncie. 

Iowa—Geo. A. Wells, Secy. Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Assn, 

Louisville—A. Brandeis, H. H. Bingham, C. M. 
Bullitt, Chas. Ballard, Jr., J. P. Clemons, A. C, 
Schuff, of A. C. Schuff & Co., and Chief Inspector 
M. L. Satterwhite. 

Memphis—C. D. Jones, S. T. Pease and Chief 
Inspector E. R. Gardner. 


Minnesota—J. J. Quinn, Secy. Tri-State Grain 
Dealers’ Assn., and F. W. Eva, Chief Grain In- 
spector. 

New York City—L. W. Forbell, Ely Bernays 


and Edw. Beatty. 

Ohio—J, W. McCord, Secy. Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Assn.; H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, and Harry W. 
Kress, Piqua. 

Peoria—C. C. Miles and A. G. Tyng. 

Philadelphia—E, HE. Delp and L. G. Graff. 

Pittsburg—J. A. A. Geidel. 

St. Louis—G. L. Graham, F. R. Ballard, M. Hall 
and T, B. Teasdale. 

Toledo—Fred Mayer, H. L. Goemann, EH. L. 
Southworth, Chief Inspector E. H. Culver and 
Jno. F. Courcier; Secy. G. D. N. A: 


The representatives of the grain exchanges and 
state departments all reported that their people 
were opposed to the bills. 

Secy. Brafford of the Indiana Association said 
that body favored national inspection as appar- 
ently the only way to obtain uniformity. Indi- 
vidual members of that Association, however, 
were opposed to the idea; but they felt that the 
grain exchanges had not treated the proposals 
for uniformity in description of grades and the 
grading with proper seriousness. 

Mr. Ballard of St. Louis said the Merchants’ 
Exchange wag favorable to national inspection, 
but thought it would be influenced by the action 
of the Conference. In Iowa, Mr. Wells said, they 
“needed education;” in the Northwest, Mr. Quinn 
reported, 75 per cent of the dealers favor national 
inspection, 


The following committee on resolutions was 


appointed by A: E. Reynolds, chairman: C. B. 
Murray, Cincinnati; H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; C. C. Miles, Peoria; Ely Bernays, New 


York; Chas. England, Baltimore; W. N. Eckhardt, 
Chicago; H. L. Goemann, Toledo; H. H. Bingham, 
Louisville; J. M. Brafford, Indianapolis. 

The committee made a majority and a minority 
reports. The majority report, read by C. B. Mur- 
ray, was as follows: 


In convention assembled, representing the grain 
interests of this country, we most earnestly object 
to the principles expressed by the grain inspec: 
tion bills now pending in Congress, and to any 
Federal interference in the handling of grain as 
now in vogue by the various grain exchanges and 
state inspection departments. ; 

We recommend that, under the auspices of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, a committee 
be appointed to convey to the representatives in 
Congress the voice of the convention thus ex- 
pressed. 


We recommend further that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent by the secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the members of Congress. 


J. M. Brafford presented the following minority 
report: . 


Your minority reports that the matter of gov- 
ernment supervision, or inspection, of grain is 
the only solution in securing uniform grades and. 
uniform inspection in the United States; that a 
number of the large markets refuse to adopt any 
uniformity; that the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, who are large buyers of our grain, 
are greatly dissatisfied with our grades sold 
them, thereby greatly injuring our markets abroad 
and lowering the price of grain in the United 
States. We therefore recommend the Watson and 
McCumber bills; and that a copy of this resolu- | 
tion .be sent to all representatives in Congress 
as well as to the President of the United States, 
by the secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. 


After a brief but sharp debate, the minority 
report was tabled. The majority report, after a 
long debate, during which two substitutes were 
offered and rejected, was adopted by a vote of 
sixteen delegations against two, five not voting. 


WHAT THE EXCHANGES HAVE DONE, 

The editor on January 2 addressed a request 
to the secretaries of the public exchanges in this 
country asking for information as to the attitude 
of those bodies to this matter. We find that not 
all of them have taken any action officially ou 
the question. What has been done will appear 
below: 


Boston.—Secretary Daniel D. Morss writes that, 
“The Chamber of Commerce has passed no reso- 
lutions on the question of national inspection of 
grain; but it has approved the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas, Bills have been introduced into Con- 
gress authorizing the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to establish a system of Fed- 
eral grain inspection, intended to supersede the 
existing systems now controlled and operated by 
the various states, boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce of the country; 

“Resolved, That the National Board of Trade 
is opposed to the proposed legislation and the 
establishment of any system of national inspec- 
tion that cannot in any way protect or benefit 
the consumer, for the reason that the unit of in- 
spection is the carload in bulk, while the unit of 
distribution to the consumer is the two-bushel 
bag. 

“Our experience has been that resolutions that 
are passed around from one: exchange to another, 
and endorsed and then sent to Congress, are fruit- 
less. Our exchange is, of course, opposed to 
the Federal inspection bills, and has arranged 
with the committee on agriculture and forestry 
of the Senate for a hearing on the subject, at 
which it will be represented by a committee, with 
counsel.” 

Baltimore.—The Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted the following: 


Whereas, It is proposed that there shall be in- 
troduced in the United States. Senate a bill “to 
provide for the inspection and grading of grain 
entering into interstate commerce, and to secure 
uniformity in standards and classification of grain, 
and for other purposes,” and, 

Whereas, It should not be lost sight of that 
the marketing of the surplus grain production of 
the country has been accomplished by merchants 
who have organized and perfected inspection de- 
partments under the direction of boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and commercial  ex- 
changes; and ‘that the largest proportion of the 
grain trade, irrespective of location, is opposed 
to any interference by the National Government, 
and that any such practice will prove injurious to 
the best interests of all concerned; and 

Whereas, This Chamber is opposed to the 
enactment of any such law for the following rea- 
sons: 

1st. The enormous expense attending govern- 
mental inspection of grain. 

2d. The opportunity which it provides of creat- 
ing a, political machine,:the experience with state 
inspection departments having proved unsatisfac-. 
tory. 

3d. The unnecessary interference in the con- 
duct of a business that has been established by 
merchants and cannot continue ta thrive under 
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governmental inspection, which would be without 
benefit to either the producer, exporter, handler 
or consumer; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Chamber hereby declares 
its belief that the inspection of grain by the Na- 
tional Government at terminal markets would be 
detrimental to the agricultural interests and the 
grain trade of the country; and that it is abso- 
lutely and unalterably opposed to any attempt to 
exercise governmental inspection over grain. 

Chicago.—The following preamble and resolu- 
tion were adopted by the board of directors of 
the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago, at its 
meeting, held December 3, 1907: 

Whereas, It is currently reported that a Dill 
for the enactment of legislation for the purpose 
of establishing a uniform inspection of grain 
throughout the country under Federal control will 
be introduced in the 60th Congress by Senator 
McCumber, and also a bill of the same character 
by Congressman Watson of Indiana; and, 

Whereas, Uniformity in rules governing the in- 
spection of grain throughout the United States 
might be desirable and offer many attractive and 
apparently just and correct features from an aca- 
demic standpoint, but which a long and wide ex- 
perience and an unprejudiced judgment have 
proven wholly impracticable, for the following 
reasons: 3 

First: That there are great variations in cli- 
matic conditions in different markets which are 
centers of distribution for domestic consumption 
and for export. 

Second: There are various widely differing va- 
rieties of the same Kinds of grain produced in dif- 
ferent sections of this country, and the distinct 
differences in quality and actual merit in the 
same variety of grain produced, varying from the 
extreme North to the Gulf. 

Third: That the construction and application 
of any uniform rules necessarily depend upon the 
judgment of the inspectors who may be appointed 
‘under this act, and that equality of construction 
and judgment are conceded to be practically im- 
possible. 

Fourth: That much of the dissatisfaction and 
irregularity arising from the handling of grain at 
distributing centers and at consuming points in 
this country and abroad is brought about largely 
from the marketing of immature, unseasoned, ili- 
conditioned and unclean grain; therefore, 

Resolved, That this association is opposed to 
the proposed legislation, because the handling and 
inspection of grain under such a Federal law 
would be cumbersome and impracticable, and 

. would prove to be inefficient in its actual work- 
ings and would be more likely to cause losses 
arising from the greater delays in the handling 
of grain than is experienced under the present 
systems, and further would entail in increased 
charges without proper compensating benefits, 
and therefore would be an additional tax on the 
producer. ; 

Memphis.—The Merchants’ Exchange of Mem- 
phis on December 22 voted down a resolution in- 
troduced by S. M. Bray at a previous meeting, 
recommending that the Federal Government have 
supervision, if not absolute control, of the inspec- 
tion of grain. 

Milwaukee.—The Milwaukee Chamber of Coni- 
merce has addressed the following communication 
to Hon. P. J. MgCumber, expressing disapproval 
of his bill for Federal inspection: 


Referring to your favor of recent date, accom- 
panying several copies of the proposed bill “to 
provide for the inspection and grading of grain 
entering into interstate commerce and to secure 
uniformity in standards and classification of 
grain, and for other purposes,’ I am instructed by 
the board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Milwaukee to say to you 
that this body, composed to a large extent of 
men who have been engaged all their business 
lives in the grain, milling or malting business, is 
and always has been opposed to the futile efforts 
to establish uniform grades of grain in the Uni- 
ted States, because such a thing is absolutely im- 
practicable. The movement was instituted in 
behalf of and in the interest of foreign buyers; 
and it looks very much as if the last “Uniform 
Grade Congress” awoke to a realization of this 
fact and adjourned without accomplishing any- 
thing—probably to meet no more, 

This Chamber is equally opposed to the bill 
above referred to for the reasons cogently ex- 
pressed in the [above] resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade under date of December 38, 1907. The reso- 
lutions reflect the views repeatedly expressed by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce in its re- 
fusal to participate in any of the so-called Unt- 


form Grade Congresses, and apply equally to the 
proposed Government inspection of grain. The 
intrinsic value or’ quality of grain cannot be 
changed by Government or any other inspection, 
and to classify grain produced in different parts 
of the country under the same rules would be 
to rob the grower of the more valuable grain for 
the benefit of the grower of the less valuable. 
Minneapolis.—The Minneapolis Tribune: ‘The 
statement that the directors of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce had taken strong action 
against the proposed Federal grain inspection is 
misleading. The fact, is, the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce has not considered the matter 
one way or the other, officially, and the members 
of the board of directors want it understood by 
the public that they have not decided to take 
action either for or against the measure. It is 
true that there are some individuals opposed to 
Federal grain inspection, but officially the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has not as yet taken cognizance 
of the question.” 
Philadelphiaw—The Commercial 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the grain committee is unalter- 
ably opposed to Government inspection of grain, 
believing it to be not only impracticable but un- 
just; and subject to the approval of the board of 
directors [we recommend] that a generous dele- 
gation be sent to the meeting of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, at Indianapolis, on De- 
cember 16, 1907. 


- Pittsburg—The Pittsburg Dispatch says the 
members of the Pittsburg Flour and Grain Ex- 
change (which sent a delegate to the Conference) 
are of the opinion that “grain consigned to for- 
eign ports should be inspected by Federal offi- 
cials, but inland shipments are sufficiently well 
protected not to require any other methods than 
now in vogue.” 

St. Louis.—The directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change sent three delegates to the Conference, 
with instructions “to gather all possible informa- 
tion in reference to the proposed Federal inspec- 
tion bill, and participate in the discussions with- 
out committing the Exehagne in any way, and 
to make full report to the board of directors of 
the deliberations and action of the meeting.” 

Toledo.—The Produce Exchange has adopted 
resolutions opposihg Federal inspection, 

New York.—The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were adopted by the committee on grain of 
the New York Produce Exchange, at a meeting 
held on December 9, 1907: 


Whereas, There is now before Congress a bill 
to provide for the establishment of a system of 
Federal inspection of grain throughout the United 
States, designated as S. 382, and 

Whereas, This matter for several years past 
has been the subject of much discussion, and has 
always been deemed impracticable; and 

Whereas, Reports of delegates sent to attend 
recent conventions held for the purpose of estab- 
lishing uniform grades of grain show, however 
desirable theoretically such a system of grading 
would be, that practically it is not feasible; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee on grain, having 
given due consideration to the provisions of the 
proposed law, known as S. 382, believe the same 
to be detrimental to the interests of the grain 
trade throughout the entire country, and espe- 
cially injurious to the New York Produce Ex- 
change, for the following reasons: 

1st. The impossibility of establishing any sin- 
gle type representing grain of the same variety 
grown in widely different areas of the country, 
each having its own peculiar characteristics, due 
largely to the climatic conditions existing where 
grown. 

2d. The ‘failure of Government inspection in 
those states now having such systems in opera- 
tion to inspire any confidence among dealers in 
the reliability of such certificates, and the decided 
preference shown to the certificates of the warious 
boards of trade and private inspectors in all the 
larger commercial centers. 

3d. The difficulty of establishing any general 
regulations to govern in so many widely separated 
interior centers and seaports, each with its own 
peculiar conditions, making the method of han- 
dling at each a matter necessary to be adapted to 
its own requirements. 

4th. "That such a system as proposed would 
prove impracticable in its operation, both to the 


Exchange has 


domestic and export trade, and, much more to 
cause losses due to delays in handling than exist 
under the present system, and in addition im- 
poses an additional tax, which would necessarily 
fall upon the producer; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the board of managers, with a request 
that they give the subject due consideration and 
take steps to again place this exchange on record 
in opposition to the proposed legislation. 


ACTION OF OTHER BODIES. 
IIlinois—The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Northern Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at its meeting, held in Chi- 
cago on December 13, 1907: 


Resolved, That the Northern Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association is opposed to the enactment of 
legislation for the purpose of establishing a uni- 
form inspection of grain throughout the country 
under Federal control, for the reason that the 
handling and inspection of grain under national 
control would be cumbersome and impracticable 
in its operation, and involve greater delays iu 
the handling of grain than is experienced under 
existing practical and time-saving systems; and 
for the further reason that the charges incident 
to the proposed legislation would be increased 
without corresponding compensating benefits; fur- 
ther, that such proposed legislation would inevit- 
ably impose an additional tax upon the agricul- 
turist, whose interests this Association was estab- 
lished to promote. 

Millers.—The Indiana State Millers’ Association, 
at the December meeting, 1907, adopted the fol- 
owing preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, We, the millers of Indiana, believe 
that the best interests of the producers and han- 
dlergs of grain and manufacturers of grain prod- 
ucts will be conserved by the establishment and 
maintenance of uniform classification and grading 
of grain in all the markets of this country, to 
the end that such classification and grades may 
become staple ag the currency of the country; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor the establishment of 
uniform grades of grain and to the end that the 
same may be properly and effectively established 
and maintained, we favor such Federal legislation 
as will secure Federal supervision of inspection 
and maintain the integrity thereof in all the mar- 
kets of this country. Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Association 
be instructed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, to the 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture, to Senator 
McCumber and the Hon, James HE, Watson, mem- 
ber of Congress from this state, who introduced 
the measure now pending in Congress, and to 
each of the honorable senators and members of 
Congress from this state, and to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation for its consideration. 

Indiana.—The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
at its annual meeting, 1907: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, in annual convention 
assembled, do hereby endorse the action of the 
Uniform Grades Congress, recently assembled, in 
Chicago, and recommend the adoption of this or 
a similar uniform classification of grains, and 
seeds, throughout the United States; further, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the United 
States Congress the enactment of such laws as 
will put into effect these classifications of grad- 
ing, under the supervision, and control, of the 
Federal Government; further, 

Resolved, That we recommend to Congress the 
consideration of the bill recently introduced by 
the Hon. James E. Watson of Indiana, and that 
we hereby tender Mr. Watson our thanks for his 
kindly interest in our behalf. We further recom- 
mend such legislation as will put under Federal 
supervision and control the public weighing as 
well as the inspection of all grain and seeds. 

| — ene 


PUBLIC OPINION ON THE QUESTION. 

Boston.—The Transcript: “Grain men of this 
city are generally much pleased at the recom- 
mendation in President Roosevelt's message for 
a national system of inspection and grading of 
grain entering into interstate and foreign com- 
merce. They regard it as a long step in the 
right direction. That the problem of establishiny 
such a system is a matter of some difficulty, 
however, is explained by George E. Reed, a well- 
known grain exporter of the Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 
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Chicago.—Record-Herald: “It was found [at the 
Conference] that a number of Illinois dealers and 
farmers generally were favorable to Federal con- 
trol of the inspection of grain, and the delegates 
to the Conference were requested to urge upon 
their parent organizations the need of putting 
the facts before Congress to the end that a bet- 
ter knowledge regarding the effects of govern- 
ment control might be spread.” 

Tribune: “Cash grain men here as well as in 
other markets are generally opposed to the Mc- 
Cumber bill providing for Federal inspection of 
grain whose movement is interstate. The worst 
features of the proposed bill, at it is understood 
here, the additional expenses which the 
farmer will have to pay, and the unquestionable 
delay in adjusting differences. Under the present 
of state inspection all controversies are 
sure of immediate hearing and quick decisions, 
causing slight losses as a rule by reason of shift- 
ing, values. The proposed bill, it is claimed, will 
be cumbersome, and where appeal has to be 
taken delays will be indefinite, as cases will have 
to be referred to the Department of Agriculture. 
Where there is state inspection, as is the case in 
Illinois, continual progress has been made toward 
perfecting an equitable procedure, and general 
satisfaction has been given. There appears to be 
little demand or call for the centralization of the 
inspection departments.” 

Pope & Eckhardt Co.: “Now is the proper time 
to study the bills of McCumber, Watson et al., 
pending in Congress, for Federal control of the 


are 


system 


inspection of grain, to see wherein these offer 
you any benefits. Analyze them closely and de- 
termine whether you can find anything that 


promises one less chance for dispute between the 
shipper and the buyer, or where the shipper will 
be able to get as good protection, in case of in- 
correct or irregular grading, as is provided in 
the Illinois law, or where anything is guaranteed, 
than a greater expense to the Western 
dealer and producer. The education of the pro- 
through the Department of Agriculture, in 
the best methods to care for grain, at and after 
harvest time, for securing and saving in good con- 
dition for proper curing and seasoning for its mar- 
keting, are features that would benefit the: farmer 
a hundredfold more.” 

Minnesota.—A Minneapolis paper’s Washington 
telegraphed: “Minnesota members 
of Congress are receiving many letters and pro- 
tests against the McCumber Federal grain inspec- 
tion bill, which is now before both houses of Con- 

These communications come from grain 
farmers and others, who believe that the 
Minnesota state inspection system is much more 
efficient than could be organized or conducted un- 
der Federal supervision. The _ situation has 
not been canvassed as yet, but it is  be- 
lieved that the majority of the committee on 
interstate and .foreign commerce, to which 
the bill was sent in the House, is opposed 
to the measure. The opposition to the bill comes 
not only from Minnesota, but from other West- 
ern states where efficient state inspection is now 
maintained, and the attitude of the Minneapolis, 
Chicago and other grain interests will undoubt- 
edly have the effect of developing a formidable 
opposition to the measure.” 

St. Paul Pioneer Press: “The substitution of 
Federal inspection for the Minnesota system 
would in all probability be a long step backward. 
For the truth of the matter is that there is no 
reason to expect so careful and so intelligent a 
handling of the business under Federal inspect- 
Federal inspection in many lines has been 
better than no inspection at all, and has, in fact, 
been But there is serious reason to 
believe that it has not been as efficient as it could 


other 


ducer, 
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gress. 


men, 


ors. 


necessary. 


have been made. The defects have been 
those of bureaucratic methods generally. There 
has not been that ready adaptation to circum- 


and 
fast 


that readiness to depart from 
rule when 


the 
oceasion demanded it. 


stances, 


hard and 


There has also been a want of thoroughness as 
well as of breadth. It is as certain as anything 
can be that the same vexatious and obstructive 
results would attend the establishment of Federal 
inspection of grain, and that the system so care- 
fully and intelligently built up in Minnesota 
would be displaced for one that would give no 
one satisfaction.” 

Duluth Herald: “There are plenty of people 
who believe that Federal inspection would be 
better than state inspection, on the general prin- 
ciple that it is better to have one single set of 
grades and one system of inspection rather than 
to have several of them. On the other hand, 
there are as many or more who doubt the prac- 
ticality of Senator McCumber’s scheme, who be- 
lieve that the Government has a large enough 
army of inspectors of various sorts already, and 
who think it ought to go slow in recruiting this 
force. As to the collision between state systems 
of inspection and grading, that is more imaginary 
than real.” 

New York.—New York Journal of Commerce: 
“That the farmers themselves would be the first 
to feel evil effects of a national system of in- 
spection and grading of grain is the opinion of 
export merchants of New York—those who have 
studied the question for years and who have 
served on many investigating committees. Under 
any Government system which could be devised, 
they say, the rates would be rigid, applicable alike 
to all ports and all sections of the country. At 
the beginning of a season, when the grain is ef 
the best, all would be well and pleasing; but 
how, it is queried, would these samples and stan@a- 
ards apply toward the end of the season? The 
problem of establishing such a system is a mat- 
ter of some difficulty. , Some exporters ex- 
press themselves as of the opinion that, while 
the Western uniform grading of grain might be 
practicable, they believe that each seaboard port 
will for some time to come have to grade accorda- 
ing to its local conditions. Possibly a solution of 
the problem might be: First, standardization of 
inspection with allowance for special grades to 


cover local conditions; second, a division into 
Western and Seaboard departments; third, 4 
board for purposes of appeal, one member of 


which might be a representative of the agricul- 
tural department of sciendific advice.” 

North Dakota.—M. O. Hall, one of the North 
Dakota grain commissioners, in an interview at 
Minneapolis, said: “It seems to me that it ill 
becomes chambers of commerce, boards of trade 
and other grain buyers’ bodies to oppose Federal 
inspection. There is a strong feeling against the 
associations now in the minds of the producers, 
and such action will not strengthen their position. 
While I believe the large majority of mill owners 
and owners of lines of elevators aim to conduct 
their business on an honest basis, there no doubt 
are many sharks connected with the buying, han- 
dling and selling of grain that have always been 
leeches and are living on the fat of the land and 
the products of the producer.” 

Philadelphia.—The Inquirer: “The trouble witao 
such a proposal is that in the last analysis it 
leaves too much responsibility upon one man or 
set of men, and they, with the best intentions in 
the world, may not be fitted to do all that is pro- 
posed. There are about as many varieties of 
wheat as there are of roses, and the same varie- 
ties differ according to the soil in which they 
are grown. To let a few men establish grades 
for all the wheat of the country is taking a good 
deal of risk under the circumstances, and that 
is what is worrying the grain dealers.” 

Texas.—Dallas News: “The bill proposed will 
not give the producer any better treatment from 
his local buyer. He will continue to sell his few 
hundred or few thousand bushels on inspection 
of managers of local elevators, or at least on 
local inspection. The proposed bill refers only 
to interstate shipments and to foreign exports. 

The News maintains that Federal inspec- 


tion of grain will prove more unsatisfactory 
than the present methods, as bad as they are 
claimed to be. Because a man is armed with a 
commission from the Government it does not 
make him a better judge of the quality of grain 
Even though a uniform system of grading is 
adopted (which should be done, Federal inspec- 
tion or not), the buyer is not insured against er- 
ror in judgment. The Federal Govern- 
ment took hold of meat inspection on the ground 
that it was a matter of public health. American 
meats with the Federal stamp of approval are 
condemned daily in Europe. But the case is not 
parallel with grain inspection. The buying and 
selling of grain is a matter of private business. 
The good health of the country or that of Europe 
is not concerned. Why should the Government 
take notice of the demands of European buyers 
and consumers? It is to the advantage of the 
American grain trade to sell Europe what it 
wants and to strive to please. That American 
shippers cannot drown the cry. of the kickers 
who avail themselves of the various opportunities 
to claim rebates is not their fault. Federal in- 
spection would not improve conditions.” 

Washington.—Alex Anderson, Deputy State 
Grain Inspector, in Seattle Post-Intelligencer: ‘It 
is a splendid idea; and a system that should be 
adopted. While our system here in Washington 
is as up-to-date and complete as any, and, in fact. 
as far as I know, there has never been a com- 
plaint made over a certificate issued by the in- 
spectors here, at the same time under the pres- 
ent system there is not the proper regulation of 
the poorer grades of wheat known as ‘fair aver- 
age quality.’ The state does not issue certificates 
on f. a. q., except when the grain is mixed, but 
as most wheat is shipped in sacks from the 
Northwest, mixing is seldom resorted to. Under 
the present system we will issue a certificate on 
a certain amount of inferior sacked wheat of 
different grades. The exporter, may take his 
grain to the Orient and leave part of it at one 
port and some of a different grade at another, 
and the purchaser has no means of knowing ex- 
actly what he is getting. In this way inferior 
grain is passed off on foreigners, and if there is 
a complaint made, the growers in the Northwest 
get the blame. However, there is no trouble with 
No. 1 wheat, and a certificate from the state is 
recognized anywhere as standard. The board of 
arbitration is a good feature of the bill. If such 
a board was in existence it would afford a con- 
venient and quick place where disputes could be 
adjusted.” 


HENNEPIN CANAL FOR 1908. 


The Hennepin Canal from Rock Island and 
Sterling to Illinois River was opened so late last 
fall that little business was expected to be done 
during its first season; nevertheless the Sterling, 
Dixon & Rock Falls Packet Co. handled over 
125,000 bushels of grain to Peoria and Pekin. It 
is reported that the outlook is so favorable that 
the company will increase its fleet for the coming 
season in order to do all the business offered. 
It is estimated that in spite of the unusual num- 
ber of locks on the route, a cargo of 20,000 
bushels of grain can be delivered in Peoria within 
forty hours from the dock at Sterling, which is 
as rapid as the railroad would probably under- 
take to deliver it. 


J. S. Stanger, first editor of an agricultural paper 
in Colorado, thirty-five years ago, has been very 
successful at dry-farming for corn by the Campbell 
system. Some of the specimen ears sent from crop 
of 1907 to the Agricultural College at Ft. Collins 
were more than nine inches in length, the kernels 
of uniform size, and the rows of exceptional even- 
ness. He obtained this practically perfect corn 
by what is known as the selection process—each 
year taking the most perfect ears for seed. He 
got thirty-five bushels to the acre. 
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NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS OF 
TIFFIN MALLEABLE IRON 
AND CHAIN COMPANY. 


It is the inevitable lot, the inexorable law, of 
the Chicago manufacturer to keep a-going. To 
stand still is to die. When he reaches the limite- 
tion of his city lot he must build upward or prepare 
for expansion in some other locality if he cannot 
get adjacent property. This has been the situa- 
tion with the Webster Manufacturing Company for 
the last three years. In 1890 this company had 
spread all over its property at Ontario and North 
Franklin Streets, and thought they had eliminated 


Both buildings are equipped with all modern con- 
veniences for the convenient and expeditious han- 
dling of both raw and manufactured materials. All 
floors outside of the molding floors are of rein- 
forced concrete, which is put in with sufficient 
strength to carry the heaviest tools and equipment 
without additional foundations. An independent 
heating and ventilating plant of the most approved 
pattern has been erected by the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany for warming and ventilating the buildiags, 
including boilers, ventilators, fans, heaters, pipes, 
etc. All washrooms and sinks are supplied with 
hot and cold water and the lighting and power 
equipment of all buildings is furnished by electric- 


FACTORY BUILDINGS OF THE TIFFIN MALLEABLE IRON AND CHAIN CoO., TIFFIN, OHIO, 


this problem from their calculations when they 
bought five acres of ground at Fifteenth Street and 
Western Avenue. The factory buildings on this 
property at that time were thought to be ample 
to cover all requirements for years to come, with 
some space to spare. The spare space, however, 
was soon absorbed and additional room added. 
This, in turn, has become too small; and now thirty 
acres of fine manufacturing property, which last 
year was a cornfield, have been obtained at the 
junction of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway tracks, in Tiffin, Ohio, and on this prop- 
erty the nucleus of a new growth has been started, 

A subsidiary organization has been effected, 
called the Tiffin Malleable Iron & Chain Co., under 
which the business at the new location will be 
conducted; and to the regular output of this com- 
pany, which covers the whole line of grain eleva:ci 
supplies, conveying and elevating machinery, has 
been added the manufacture of malleable castings 
in all its branches. Particular attention wul be 
given to the link-chain business, and for this pur- 
pose one of the magnificent shops shown in our 
illustration will be solely devoted. The othe 
building shown in the illustration will be used ex- 
clusively for the manufacture of sheet iron work 
in all its branches, elevator legs, conveyors, buck- 
ets, spouting, tanks and the ever-increasing variety 
of forms into which sheet iron is now finding its 
way. 

The buildings are of steel frame construction, 
enclosed with brick, built on the very latest and 
approved plans of factory construction, having all 
mechanical operations conducted on the ground 
floor. They are placed parallel to each other, with 
a space of 50 feet between. The malleable iron 
building is 330 feet long by 120 feet wide. The 
adjacent building is 300 feet long by 100 feet wide 
The space between the two buildings is occupied 
by the power plant, heating and ventilating ap 
paratus, wash and toilet rooms for the workmen, 
pattern vaults, factory offices and shipping rooms 
Special attention has been given to the lighting 
and ventilation. The roofs are built on the cupola 
and saw-tooth plan, with the lighting and ventilat- 
ing windows of the saw-teeth facing the north. 


ity from the power stations in the town of ‘Tiffin. 
The buildings are equipped with electric cianes, 
traversing the entire length of the buildings on 
a central span of sixty feet. Track connections are 
made with both the Pennsylvania and Baltimere 
& Ohio Railroads and the city electric car system 
passes the door. There is altogether availalle for 
manufacturing purposes aproximately 75,060 square 
feet and twenty-five acres of room outside to ex- 
pand on. 


The contract was awarded for the erection of 


BOSTON FLOODED WITH GRAIN 


The ending of the car famine has had the im- 
mediate effect of congesting Boston with grain, 
so much so that Buffalo was wired to hold the 
grain until the congestion could be relieved by 
export. 

This new phase of port activity which distin- 
guished the close of 1907 was a welcome change 
to the grain men and others interested. For many 
months the exporters and shipping men had been 
exhorting the railroads to give them more cars 
and to get the grain through in quantity sufficient 
to supply the outgoing ships. Now it is all the 
other way, at least so far as the East Boston side 
of the harbor is concerned. It is the railroad 
men who are prodding the steamship people, in 
an effort to have them take the grain away 
fast as it is being brought to the seaboard. 


The situation “puts it up to” the B. & A. and 
N. Y. Central to go ahead with building the ele- 
vator called for in Ch. 468, Acts of 1900, which 
authorized the lease of the B. & A. to the Central, 
which provided that— 

The New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Co, shall expend out of the earnings of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad Co., or from the pro- 
ceeds of the issue and sale of the bonds of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad Co., under the provi- 
sions of said lease, not less than the sum of $250,- 
000 in each year, beginning not later than the 
first day of July in the year 1901, until the full 


as 


enlarging, improving and developing the terminal 
facilities of the lessor in that part of Boston 
called East Boston and upon the Grand Junction 
Railroad from its connection with the main line 
at Cottage Farm to the wharves and warehouses 
of the lessor at East Boston and for the ap- 
proaches to the property taken by the common- 
wealth at East Boston for the purpose of con- 
structing thereon wharves and docks; provided, 
however, that no more than $500,000 of said sum 
shall be expended in double tracking said Grand 
Junction Railroad and in the elimination of grade 
crossings thereon; and the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, on proper application, shall approve 
the issue of such bonds in an amount not exceed- 
ing $2,500,000 for the purposes aforesaid. 

Bonds for the construction were authorized, but 
owing to a falling off in grain shipments, anda 
other causes, there was some indication early in 
the year that the present elevator would answer, 


for a time, without a new one; and the Boston & 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF NEW FACTORY OF TIFFIN MALLEABLE IRON AND CHAIN CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


these buildings to the Macdonald Engineering Co. 
in July and the buildings were turned over to the 
owners complete on the first of December, 


It is claimed that Charles Lull of Milwaukee, 
who purchased the Superior elevator fire salvage 
for $22,000, has made about $200,000 profit. There 
were 400,000 bushels of wheat in the debris; but 
by quick and intelligent handling of the stuff a 
very large portion of it was marketed in an entirely 
uninjured condition. 


Albany officials went to the Railroad Commis- 
sion with a petition to be allowed to cut out of 
their schedule the provisions for a new elevator. 
the obligation to carry their storage building 
higher than seven stories (to which height it has 
now been constructed), and to use a proportion 
of the money so saved in improving the wharves 
and docks. 

What the Railroad Commissioners will do in 
view of prevailing conditions is a matter of ques- 
tion, says the Transcript. At present, there are 
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good reasons why the railroad should prefer to 
defer the raising of any large amount of money 
under the present financial requirements, and yet 
the very effort the company has made to get Bos- 
ton shipments moving promptly, as demanded by 
Massachusetts interests, has empha- 
fact that the present ele- 


and 
well-known 


Boston 
sized the 
vator is antiquated. 

This elevator was originally built with twelve 
elevator legs, thereby unloading twelve cars at a 
time. But the standard freight cars were then 
twenty-eight feet long. Now they are thirty-five 
long. The new length makes the cars lap 
over the original division lines, so that of late 
only six cars have been handled together, one at 
other space. Just now changes are being 
made whereby the number of cars unloading at a 
given time can be increased from six to eight; 
but even this makes the operation slow as com- 
pared with the actual capacity of the elevator. 
Furthermore, although the elevator nominally 
holds about 1,000,000 bushels, in actual practice, 
through the need of differentiating between ship- 
ments and grades, the limit has been found to be 
considerably less than this total; say from 700,- 
000 to 800,000 bushels. 


feet 


every 


McREYNOLDS AT JOLIET. 


Judge Landis, of the U. S. District Court at 


Chicago, having denied Geo. S. McReynolds a 
writ of habeas corpus, on December 29, he was 


the same day taken to the state prison at Joliet 


on an indeterminate sentence. He is now No. 
564 and will learn the occupation of making 
brooms. 


The plea for habeag corpus was that his consti- 
tutional rights had been invaded by the use, on 


his trial, of books and documents taken from 


him in the course of the previous bankruptcy 
proceeding. 
In dismissing the writ Judge Landis, among 


other things, said: 

“In view of the precautionary measures afforded 
by both Federal and state authority for the pro- 
tection of a prisoner’s rights, for a district judge 
of the United States to undertake to set up his 
opinion the deliberate judgment of the 
state trial court and of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois would not be a rational exercise of ju- 
dicial discretion, but would be a plain perversion 
of power calculated to impair that respect for 
judicial process so essential to the welfare of so- 


against 


ciety. 

“As the Federal Supreme Court has more than 
once indicated, in the exercise of discretionary 
power the writ of habeas corpus will be awarded 
only in cases of ‘peculiar urgency. It will be 
observed that the case presented by the petitioner 
is not one of peculiar urgency. 

“Tt is well to recall that the writ of habeas 
corpus was not originally intended to apply to 
such a case ag is here presented. Its function is 
not to review, as by writ of error, the proceed- 
ings in another court of competent jurisdiction. 
The writ came into being to relieve persons ille- 
gally restrained of their liberty by arbitrary au- 
thority, and for whom the law afforded no other 
That the Criminal Court has 
and the prayer of the 


remedy. 
is conceded, 


adequate 
jurisdiction 
petition is denied.” 


CUTS OUT THE DOCKAGE. 


Beginning on January 1 the Midland, ’Frisco, 


Memphis and Terminal Elevators of Kansas City, 


Wyandotte County, Kan. ceased taking 100 
pounds dockage per car of grain unloaded by 
them. The managers of these houses did not 


wait for the decision of the directors of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade upon the question of 
bringing suit to test the legality of the Kansas 
law making the dockage a misdemeanor. 

The elevator men had been notified that the 
prosecuting attorney would begin action against 


them under the laws if the practice were con- 
tinued. There are several other houses in the 
same jurisdiction that are not obeying the law. 


CLYDE E. LEIGHTY. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has surrounded 
himself with a group of very clever young men, 
who have at least demonstrated that they are 
capable of doing the things the Department sets 
out to do. The ultimate wisdom of some of the 
things done may be questioned, perhaps, but 
that’s another story. The Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry has of late made a special Draft on the 
supply of young men in the Department in con- 
nection with the work of the Bureau under Mr. 
Shanahan toward grain standardization and the 
grain standardization laboratories. 

These laboratories are performing an important 
work, which will undoubtedly be heard of more 
in the future in connection with the grain trade 
of the nation; so that a few words about Clyde 


CLYDE E. LEIGHTY. 


EK. Leighty, who established and put into working 
operation the first of the series at New Orleans, 
will be interesting as an indication of scientific 
acquirements of the gentlemen in charge at the 
various laboratories, although, of course, the 
preparation for the work has been somewhat dif- 
ferent in each case. 

Mr. Leighty was born in Lawrence County, II1., 
and attended school at the Lawrenceville High 
School and at the Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Ill., from which institution he 
ceived the degree of B. A. in 1904. Both before 
and after graduation he worked for some time 
in the laboratory of the Funk Bros. Seed Co. of 
Bloomington, Ill., making chemical analyses of 
the pure-bred corn raised on their great seed 
farm. Later he was connected for nine months, 
in 1905, with the Illinois Experiment Station at 
Urbana, Ill, as an assistant in the Agronomy De- 
partment. From there he was transferred to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, with which he 
has been connected for nearly three years. 
Several months of this time were spent at the 
seed laboratory at Washington, D. C., and some 
time in field experiments with corn near Bloom- 
ington, Ill. During the winter and spring of 
1905-6 he visited the principal grain receiving 
ports of Europe, as a special agent of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, examining and sampling 
cargoes of grain as they arrived. 

He established in 1906 the Grain Standardiz- 
ation Laboratory of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at New Orleans, La., and remained in charge 
of the same until July 1, 1907, when he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, Mo., to there establish a 
similar laboratory. 


re- 
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AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


MINNESOTA BILL OF LADING 
LAW. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER, 
Member of the Bar of Chicago and Cook County. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota, on a _peti- 
tion for reargument in the case. of Barnum Grain 
Company vs. Great Northern Railway Company, 
112 Northwestern Reporter, 1049, says that the 
plaintiff was the agent of McKinnon, Son & 
Co. to receive the grain, sell it, and account 
for the proceeds less advances, precisely as 
any commission house is the agent of a shipper 
consigning grain to it, against which a draft 
has been drawn on the consignee with bill of 
lading attached and not otherwise. In every 
such case the title to the grain, of which the 
bill of lading is the symbol, passes to each 
holder of the draft as security for its payment. 

The claim that the Minnesota statute covers 
the entire subject of bills of lading, including 
both their transfer and negotiability, and hence 
repeals the common law and general customs and 
usages on the subject existing before its enact- 
ment, was not made in the original brief. If 
it is correct, then, by stamping bills of lading 
“non-negotiable,” all bills of lading so stamped 
are withdrawn from the provisions of the statute, 
and, the common law having been repealed, no 
interest in the property represented by a _ Dill 
of lading so stamped can be transferred by a 
delivery of it, whether indorsed or not. 

This is a startling and revolutionary proposi- 
tion. It would permit carriers to stamp all 
bills of lading “non-negotiable,” and _ thereby 
escape all responsibility as to the delivery of the 
property except to the shipper or consignee, who 
are not infrequently one and the same person. 
Such a construction of the statute, as said in 
Ratzer vs. Railway Company, 64 Minn. 245, “would 
cause great hardship, revolutionize business 
methods, and drive all buyers and shippers of 
small means out of the business, as they could 
no longer give ready and available security on 
commodities in transit, and thereby turn their 
limited capital sufficiently quickly and often to 
enable them to do much business. This, in 
turn, would destroy competition, and leave the 
business in the hands of a few concerns with 
unlimited capital.” The construction contended 
for cannot be given to the statute unless its 
language is so clear and mandatory as to leave 


no other alternative. It is true, as counsel 
claimed, that the legislature intended by the 
statute relied on to do something more than 


reenact the common law, and effect must be 
given to all of the provisions of the statute. A 
reference to the original of the statute en- 
titled, “An Act to Regulate the Storage of Grain,” 
will make its meaning clear. This statute deals 
primarily with the subject of the storing of grain 
in elevators and in warehouses, and only in- 
cidentally with bills of lading. 

This statute contemplates that the warehouse- 
man may make advances upon the faith of 
the grain stored with him in accordance with 
the existing custom. The statute having changed 
the relation of the owner of the grain and the 
warehouseman from that of creditor and debtor 
to that of bailor and bailee and made the re- 
ceipts negotiable, it became necessary to provide 
a method whereby the bailee could protect him- 
self in cases in which advances might be made 
on the faith of the property in his hands. There- 
fore the proviso to the statute was added, so 
that by stamping the receipts or bills of lading 
as non-negotiable each successive holder thereof 
would take title to the property subject to such 
advances or other claims of the warehouseman 
or carrier. It is clear that the purpose of the 
proviso was to enable warehousemen and car- 
riers to protect themselves as to any advances 
or claims they might have and not to effect the 
assignability of the receipts, or bills of lading, 
or the property therein described. If the proviso 
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is to be given the effect of entirely Leiineaw ite | 
all receipts stamped “non-negotiable” from the 
operation of the statute, then all grain stored for 
which receipts so stamped are accepted is a sale 
and not a bailment, for the literal reading of 
the proviso is: ‘All *warehouse receipts or bills 
of lading which shall have the words ‘not nego- 
tiable’ plainly written or stamped on the face 
thereof shall be exempt from the provisions” of 
this act;” that is, all the provisions of the act, 
including the provision that grain delivered for 
storage shall be deemed and treated as a_bail- 
ment and not a sale of the property, and not 
simply the provisions of the particular section 
under consideration. | 

It is clear that the statute does not affect the 
assignability of bills of lading by delivery, for 
the reason that it does not repeal the common 
law on the subject. If it were otherwise, then 
the title to property described in a warehouse 
receipt or a Dill of lading could not be as- 
signed by a delivery of the instrument without 
indorsement, for as to each of such instruments 
the statute provides that it may be transferred 
by indorsement and delivery; that is, both in- 
dorsement and delivery are essential. And yet 
this court held in State vs. Loomis, 27 Minn, 521, 
in a ease where the defendant had been convicted 
of a felony, that title to warehouse receipts 
‘might be transferred by delivery without in- 
dorsement notwithstanding the statute. 

It follows that the statute does not affect the 
assignability of bills of lading although they be 
stamped “not negotiable,” and that all the reasons 
for requiring the surrender or cancelation of an 
unstamped bill of lading, if the destination of 
the property is to be changed in transit, apply 
to such a bill of lading so stamped. 


AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF FOR GAS 
ENGINE. 


The Engineer describes a device for shutting 
down the gas engine when the jacket water sup- 
plied to cylinder fails that is worthy of notice 
on account of its ingeniousness and simplicity. — 

Jacket water is discharged through a pipe out- 
doors. The stream from this discharge pipe is 


caught in a bucket which is suspended by a cord 
passing over a pulley. The bottom of the bucket 
is pierced by a hole which is about one-fourth- 
inch in diameter. So long as the water dis- 
charges from the jacket the bucket will be kept 
full and running over so that it will be drawn 
down as shown. If the flow of water ceases the 
bucket will empty through the hole in the bot- 
tom and the catch A will be thrown downward 
by the spring B, allowing the weight W to fall 
and close the shut-off cock. 


NEW RICE ELEVATOR. 


A new steel elevator for handling rice in bulk 
has just been completed at Beaumont, Tex., by 
McFadden-Weiss-Kyle Rice Milling Co. and is now 
in operation. 

The plant has 23 steel tanks, with an aggregate 
capacity of 100,000 bushels of grain. 

This is a new method in that part of the country 
of handling rice and is calculated to make it prac- 


tical to handle the rice in bulk without damaging 
it by heating, ete. 

Each of the twenty-three tanks is distinct from 
the others, but all are under the same roof, and 
the rice will be handled as grain is handled in the 
same kind of an elevator in the North. 


HoH HALLIDAY. 


H. E. Halliday of Cairo, Ill., is at least an ex- 
ception to the familiar saying that “homekeep- 
ing youths have ever homely wits.” Born at 
Cairo in 1872, at nineteen (having in the mean- 
time been educated at Racine College, from which 
he was graduated in 1891), he entered, the same 
year, the firm of Halliday Bros. at Cairo as clerk, 
under the supervision and instruction of his 
father, H. L. Halliday, then president of the firm. 
Some men profess to believe that breadth is ob- 
tained by the “wander-years” system as a supple- 
ment to the old-fashioned apprenticeship system 
of making journeymen; but the man who has 
the real stuff in him has only to develop himself 


H. ©. HALLIDAY. 


° 
under competent direction—wider observation of 
the methods of others being only a partial and an 
insufficient substitute for originality and native ca- 
pacity. 

In 1891 H, L. Halliday purchased the entire 
holdings of Halliday Bros. and reorganized the 
business as the H. L. Halliday Milling Co. to con- 
duct a flour and grain business. With this com- 
pany H. E, Halliday was of course closely identi- 
fied; and five years later, on the death of his 
father, he was appointed president of the com- 
pany, and still serves in that capacity. 

In 1896 Mr. Halliday organized the Halliday Ele- 
vator Co, to carry on a general grain business 
at Cairo, an important river point and crossing 
into the South and Southeast. Of this company 
he has been and still is president, from its or- 
ganization; so that all his business life has been 
given to the two firms mentioned. In his capacity 
as miller and grain dealer he is a member of both 


the Chicago Board of Trade and the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. He is also a director of 
the First Bank and Trust Co., Cairo; St. Louis 


and Cairo R. R. Co. and of the Cairo Board of 
Trade. 


Advices from Montreal, Que., state that during 
the past season 25,646,000 bushels of grain found 
its way to Montreal through the St. Lawrence canal 
system, which is a very much larger traffic than 
was recorded in any previous year. The figures 
included 15,461,000 bushels of wheat, 3,882,000 
bushels of corn, 3,937,000 bushels of oats, 1,950,700 
bushels of flax and 414,000 bushels of | barley. 
These figures represent the grain traffic through 
Cornwall canal eastbound, but it is fair to as- 
sume that the bulk of it continued to Montreal 
for export. 


WISCONSIN INSPECTION AGAIN. 


The contending interests at Superior, the ele- 
vators on the one hand and the Superior Board 
of Trade (bucket-shop, hitherto) and the place 
holders of the Wisconsin Grain Commission and 
the representatives of the North Dakota wheat 
growers, have come to a compromise on _ the 
mooted question of “Wisconsin Inspection” at Su- 
perior. The agreement is substantially this: Wis- 
consin weighers are to do the weighing of all 
grains, in and out. The Wisconsin inspection sys- 
tem will be applied to the coarse grains, ineclud- 
ing barley, oats, corn and rye; but Wisconsin 
inspection will not be given wheat and flax. 
Unless specified by the order of the owners ship- 
ping the grain there it will be inspected by Min- 
nesota Department men. In the case of Wiscon- 
sin inspected flax and wheat, the Globe Elevator 
Company is to take care of it, either 
without separate bins. 

The Minnesota standard will rule, with 
possibly a few insignificant changes, chiefly re- 
ferring to mixtures of durum and other varieties. 
At the joint request of the Globe and Belt Line 
Companies of Superior and the Wisconsin-North 
Dakota Grain Commission, the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission will detail men 
to inspect wheat and flax in Wisconsin as soon 
as it is convinced of the good faith of Superior; 
and to permit this (forbidden under the law, with 
a heavy penalty), as well as to permit Wisconsin 
inspection at all, the existing injunction issued 
out of the U. S. Court at Madison has been modi- 
fied. Meantime Minnesota inspectors are at work 
as usual inspecting in Minnesota at Sandstone 
and Cass Lake grain destined for 
elevators. 


with or 


grades 


the Superior 


The work of inspection and weighing under the 
agreement began at Superior on January 2 with 
the following employes of the Wisconsin 
mission at work: 

Archibald McMillan of Grafton, N. D., chief in- 
spector; J. E. Combs, chief and E. H. 
Page and Walter Fowler, men; chief 
weigher, E. P. Nelson of Willmar, Minn.; chief 
deputy weighmaster, A. H. Griffer; weighmen, 
F. B. Peterson, Wildland, Clifford, T. J. Mills, F. 
W. Bartholomew, J. Altenberg, C. Smith, C. M. 
Weldy, T. Wilson, R. Arnold, J. E. Cable and J. B. 
Buttree, 

Mr. McMillan was born in Restigouche County, 
New Brunswick, on June 3, 1869. He received a high 
school and commercial education and then came 
West, locating at St. Peter, Minn., in 1892, going 
into the lumber business in 1897. He later moved 
to the central part of South Dakota, working for 
the Sleepy Eye Milling Company of Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., as manager of the elevator and lumber 
yard. He was with the company until it sold the 
interests of which he had charge. Then he went 
into the office and worked as auditor and general 
superintendent of the line of elevators. He went 
to Grafton in April, 1905, and went into the hard- 
ware business with Mr. Addy, under the firm 
name of Addy & McMillan, but Mr. McMillan de- 
sired again to be in the wheat business, and soon 
he started to work for the Grafton Roller Mills, 
where he was employed at the time he got his 
appointment as chief inspector at Superior, Wis. 

Mr. Nelson has been superintendent of the south- 
ern division of the Duluth Elevator Company 
since last ‘May, when he went to Willmar from 
Crookston, where he had been connected with 
several grain companies. His experience thor- 
oughly has qualified him for his duties at the 
Head of the Lakes. 


Com- 


deputy, 
track 


George Bassett, a negro, was sent to the Albany 
penitentiary for six months and a white man fined 
$25 for stealing grain from cars in the West 
Shore R. R. yards at Kingston, N. Y., on December 
20. At Manitowoc, Wis., three men, who had been 
stealing grain from Wm. Rahr’s Son’s Company, 
were fined $10 to $25 each. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF INDIANA 
GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The principal feature of the sixth annual con- 
yention of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
at Indianapolis, Ind., on January 8 and 9 was the 
attendance and an address by Senator P. J. Me- 
Cumber of North Dakota, on “Federal Inspection 
of Grain.” 

There was an average attendance of members, 
and in the election of officers P, E. Goodrich of 
Winchester, Ind., was chosen to fill the office of 
president for the coming year. 

President T. A. Morrison of Frankfort in calling 
the first session to order in the assembly room of 
the Claypool Hotel said he would not make a 
lengthy address. The meeting was wholly on 
business and social lines and he thought the 
time could best be spent in five-minute speeches 
from members on how to handle the biggest corn 
crop in the history of the state. 


SECRETARY BRAFFORD’S REPORT. 


Secretary J. M. Brafford made his report as 


follows: 

Mr. President and Members of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association:—I herewith submit my third 
annual report as secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. I also file my financial re- 
port herewith, as showing that all our obligations 
are paid in full, leaving a small balance in the 
treasury. 

While it has only 
sent out the notices 
have collected to date 


been a few days since we 
for semi-annual dues, we 
something like $800. We 
wish to thank the dealers, personally and col- 
lectively, for their promptness in paying their 
dues. It has been a great pleasure to the secre- 
tary to say that in his three years’ service the 
dealers have always been exceedingly prompt in 
paying their dues, only a few requiring us to 
make draft. 

Your secretary has attended fully one hundred 
local meetings over the state during the last year, 
and traveled something like fifteen or sixteen 
thousand miles. 

The trade over the state is in a very good con- 
dition. We are sorry to say, however,’ that quite 
a number of our dealers, on account of the pre- 
vailing practice of engaging grain of the farmers 
before it is ready to deliver, made serious losses 
on the oats crop. To protect themselves they 
sold the oats as they bought them, and when de- 
livery time came the farmers could not deliver, 
forcing the dealers to buy them in and settle 
their contracts at ruinous prices. 

There are two customs that are carried on con- 
siderably among the grain dealers of Indiana, that 
we would like very much to have eradicated and 
go the way of the sack-lending proposition, as well 
as the storage proposition. There are very few 
sacks loaned, and only a few places in the state 
where very much grain is stored. Now, if we 
could ,induce the dealers to stop contracting ahead 
and cease the loaning of money, making banks 
of themselves without interest, we would feel 
that we had accomplished two other good reforms. 

The corn crop has been a great disappointment, 
not so much as to quantity as to condition, all 
through the northern half of Indiana, and, I may 
say, as far south as Columbus. It seems to con- 
tain an extra amount of moisture; and the win- 
ter, being very open, is making it exceedingly 
dificult to handle it, so much so that a great 
many of the dealers have not undertaken as yet 
to handle the grain at all, dreading a repetition 
of last year, and especially of the year before. 
It is to be hoped we will have some good solid 
winter weather in the next 60 days, and enable 
them to move quite a portion of this crop with 
some degree of safety. 

The grain dealers have used every endeavor 
possible the last year to induce the farmers to 
cover their corn cribs, and in a great many cases 
they have done so, although we are sorry to say 
that in riding over the state we notice quite a 
number of cribs still uncovered, taking all the 
rain and snow on the corn already full of mois- 
ture. This cori should be graded and bought for 
its worth. It is unfair to the diligent and faithful 
farmer, who builds good cribs and covers themi, 
to pay him the same price that you do to a care- 
less and slothful one who will not do so. 

It is to be greatly hoped that Indiana will some 
day be favored with her old-time summers, hot 
July and August nights, and dry Junes, when we 
can raise such corn as we did eight or ten years 
ago. The East blames our farmers for planting 


too large a corn. While in a measure this may 
be true, still there are counties where they are 
planting the same seed they have used for a 
great number of years, and it always matured 
until the last seasons. 

Purdue University and all the corn growers are 
trying, however, to induce the farmers to plant 
a medium-sized ear of pure yellow or white corn; 
and I am sure that when we do not get a season- 
able summer again their efforts will increase the 
yield of corn a great many fold. I think our In- 
diana dealers can say, and justly, too, that we 
have been fair with the farmers, so much so that 
we have no farmers’ elevators at present in the 
state. Our dealers have always tried to co-operate 
with the farmers and handle the crop on as close 
margins of profit as sound business judgment will 
justify. 

We have not attempted to arrange an elaborate 
program for this annual meeting. The local asso- 
ciations were asked by the board of managers to 
arrange a corn show. Four of them are partici- 
pating. Lafayette and Frankfort were unable to 
do anything on account of proximity to Purdue 
University, which is conducting a corn show at 
Lafayette. It has been doubly hard for the locals 
to do anything in the way of getting exhibits on 
account of the very damp condition of corn. 


PRESIDENT P. E. GOODRICH, 


Treasurer Bert A. Boyd made his report. It 
showed cash on hand Jan. 1, 1907, $166.56 and 
receipts during the year of $3,803.28, making total 
of $3,969.84. The disbursements to December 31 
were $3,938.30, leaving cash on hand at the close 
of the year $31.54. The receipts during January 
were $875, with expenditures of $69.48, leaving 
balance on hand January 7 of $837.06. 

On motion by Jas. Wellington the report was 
referred to the auditing committee. 

President Morrison then appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Resolutions—George CC. Wood, Cloyd Loughry, 
O. J. Thompson, David Anderson, H. E. Kinney, 

Auditing—W. D. Wilkinson, Jas. Wellington, 
Wm. Donlan. 

Nominations—Fred Fox, E. M. Wasmuth, C. G. 
Eggly, M. L. Conley, J. W. Waltz, W. H. Cooper, 
KE. A. Feight. 

President Morrison announced the resignation 
of A. F. Files, formerly of Muncie, Ind., from the 
board of directors, he having removed to Indian- 
apolis, and felt that as there were two mem- 
bers already on the directorate from that city 
his term should be completed by a country dealer. 

On motion by Mr. Wood the resignation of Mr. 
Files was accepted. 

David Anderson of Noblesville related his ex- 
perience with new corn. He had bought no corn 
for shipment, but had purchased one car of white 
corn for grinding into meal at his mill. The 
invisible loss from shrinkage was 17 per cent. 
His experience should be an indication as to how 
much discount should be made on present pur- 
chases of corn. 


REPORT ON UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 
H. E. Kinney of Indianapolis read the following 
paper on “Uniform Bill of Lading.”’ 


In bringing to you to-day my views and a re- 
port of my doings in your behalf to bring about 
an order by the Interstate. Commerce Commission 
for the adoption, if possible, or at least the 
promulgation by that body, of a form for ‘“Uni- 
form Bill of Lading,” I wish to thank your hon- 
orable board for the confidence bestowed in 
authorizing me to act for you in Washington in 
October and urge upon that august body our 
elaim for such action. 

Doubtless all of you have taken notice of the 
long and cumbersome form considered and agreed 
upon by a conference of shippers and railroad 
representatives on May 24 last, and which it ap- 
peared might be adopted (as was promulgated by 
the committee), if no other or better form could 
have been presented within a specified time. The 
Commission, however, were not quite satisfied 
with that form, and set a day, October 14, to 
hear and consider suggestions and forms of lad- 
ings proposed by shippers. 

On that day, the greatest aggregation of rail- 
road talent that probably ever got together on 
any question which they felt would be easy to 
control met in Washington to consider this ques- 
tion of bills of lading. At the other side of the 
New Willard Hotel was a gathering such as had 
seldom come together in the interest of the ship- 
ping public. That meeting was under the auspices 
of The National Industrial Traffic League. The 
latter body was composed of representatives of 
various Exchanges throughout the country, grain 
and other shipping interests, also traffic managers 
of the largest manufacturing industries and as- 
sociations in the country from Massachusetts to 
California. In addition, the banking interests 
were represented by their most able attorneys 
and the insurance interests by their shrewdest 
counsel. There were also present, by invitation, 
the Hon. Charles B. Watts, of Canada, represent- 
ing the Toronto Board of Trade and the Dominion 
Millers’ Association, Hon. James E. Walsh, man- 
ager of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Hon. Walter Blair, law clerk for the Canadian 
Railroad Commission. 

This meeting considered, section by section, the 
bill of lading that had been proposed. As the 
objections appeared so formidable and _ unsur- 
mountable, it was decided the only method was to 
make a new form. A committee then proceeded 
to draft an order bill of lading and a plain biill 
of lading, to be printed on different kinds of 
paper, the one to be “Original Uniform Order Bill 
of Lading,” the other to have plainly printed upon 
its face “Not Negotiable.” The discussion of 
these forms (copies of which I have handed our 
secretary) was participated in by such eminent 
lawyers as Prof. Williston of Harvard University, 
Thos. B. Paton of American Bankers’ Association, 
New York, and Lee Marshall, counsel of the bill 
of lading committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

One can readily see that the legal points were 
carefully guarded, and the shippers’ side was in 
the hands of gentlemen representing the indus- 
trial and shipping interests from every point of 
view. 

It is a fact that bills of lading cannot be made 
negotiable under the merchant law, and the best 
that can be done is to secure for our bankers 
and the owners of property consigned the great- 
est safeguards obtainable through the order bill; 
also to safeguard its issue in every way possible, 
thereby protecting all against fraud and forgery. 

This uniform “order bill” provides that agents 
must affix their official stamp, and it ought to be 
demanded, even on the old form, by every ship- 
per now, as it would make papers look better to 
the receiver who puts up his money as advances 
and would make the bankers look upon it with 
more favor, when it is used for collateral pur- 
poses. This form of lading will give a shipper 
the opportunity of having his case tried by a 
local court, and this will prevent him being 
hauled about from one jurisdiction to another, 
saving many expensive proceedings looking to 
the interpretation of each printed condition of a 
long and confusing lading, such as that proposed 
by the railroad people, who endeavor always to 
inject as many technicalities into the contract 
as possible, serving the better their purpose of 
wearing out a small claimant. . 

The insurance interest also must be considered, 
as many shipments involve this question, and 
nothing in this form of lading interferes with the 
adjustment of any insurance or makes it uncer- 
tain as to who the beneficiary should be in case 
of loss. : 

The carrier receiving for transportation should 
be held responsible for proper delivery at final 
destination, and that is not covered by the 
phrase: “For Transportation, marked consigned 
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and designated.” Under these heads, responsi- 
bility has been denied beyond the line of the orig- 
inal receiving carrier. ‘ 
I doubt any authority of law whereby carriers 
may set aside their common law liability by em- 
bodying in bill of lading special rules and oner- 
ous conditions. The published tariffs are their 
lawful rates, their only rates and subject to the 
full liability under the common and statutory law. 
If by special conditions, or contract, with the 
understanding and acceptance by shippers, the 
earriers choose to lessen their liability, they 
should give to the shipper something in return 
for such exemption—a lower rate. The bill of 
lading should be free from all confusion of rules 
and conditions and express briefly the obligations 
of contract entered into for transportation and 
delivery of property. 
ORIGINAL 


UNIFORM ORDER BILL OF LADING. 
SROTIRA th cicececacho apromaaieg Railroad Company. 
Shetek far cretercyenave Reaver ed Statlonincer eee OO. 

PVCCOLVGCaLy OU rrspicheis Wier erates. «ieleelehere the property de- 
scribed below in apparent good condition, except 
as noted (contents and condition of contents of 
packages unknown), to be transported and deliy- 
Ered LOMtNO ROLGEN Olid svemiacreeleooiert stairs onan in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law and _ the 
terms of this bill of lading. 

The property herein described shall not be de- 
livered until this original bill of lading, properly 
indorsed, has been surrendered and canceled, or, 
in case of a partial deliveiy, a statement thereof 
has been indorsed hereon. _ 

Any stipulation or indorsement on this bill of 
lading that is not negotiable shall be void and 
of no effect. ; 

Inspection will be permitted under this bill of 
lading, unless otherwise indorsed hereon, which 
indorsement shall be made at the time of issue 
by the agent, if requested by the shipper. Any 
alteration, addition, or erasure, fraudulent or 
otherwise, in this bill of lading, which shall be 
made without the indorsement thereof hereon, 
signed by the agent of the carrier issuing this 
bill of lading, shall be without effect, and this 
bill of lading shall be enforcible according to its 
original tenor. 

Special Marks. Consigned to order of........ 
Destination 
Notify 
(Insert description of articles, weights, rates, and 

routes; and car numbers and initials, 
if in carloads.) 


Official Stamp. 
ORIGINAL 


OCC CO mT rOMIe ay tance aseitnnas oia Se asst S clauere GbLe 
the property described below, in apparent good 
order, except as noted (contents and condition of 
contents of packages unknown), to be transported 
and delivered, in accordance with the provisions 
of law, in like good order, to consignee. 

(Insert description of articles, weight, rate, route; 

and car number and initials, if in carload.) 


Official Stamp. | 


Note.—Across the face of this bill are printed 
in large red letters the words “Not Negotiable.” 
Mr. Brafford moved that the recommendations 


in Mr. Kinney’s address be referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Carried. 

The president read a telegram from Fred Mayer 
and Fred Jaeger of J. F. Zahm & Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, expressing their regret at being unable to 
attend the meeting on account of the death of 
the senior partner, J. F. Zahm. This was the 
first meeting at which the firm of J. F. Zahm & 
Co. was not represented... 

The morning session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session opened with an address 
by Geo. C. Wood of Windfall on the subject, 
“Why Grain Should Not Be Contracted in Ad- 
vance of Delivery,” as follows: 

This question can be considered from both an 
ethical and a business standpoint. As a dealer 
it is your business to equip yourself with every- 
thing necessary to receive and store the _ pro- 
ducer’s grain. It is your business to be ready to 
receive the products of the farm every business 
day in the year. 

When once these products are in your posses- 
sion you, the dealer, must of necessity take all 


the risks. You must take the risk of this grain 
getting out of condition; of misgrading; the risk 
of fire; you must take the risk of a car shortage. 
You all know what happens when you fail to fill 
your contracts. 

If the market is a declining one, your sale is 
canceled promptly; if an advancing one, and your 
sale is canceled, a sight draft is made against 
you for the difference in price; or, if the time of 
shipment or delivery is extended, you are charged 
a very handsome premium for the privilege. Are 
not all these risks and chances enough for the 
average dealer to assume? Why should the dealer 
voluntarily step into the breach between the pro- 
ducer and a possibly declining market? 

No man would wish to engage his grain unless 
he believed there would be a decline in the mar- 
ket. If you make it a business to engage grain 
for future delivery, you must of necessity become 
a speculator. You must either sell the option or 
sell the actual grain for a specified delivery. If 
the option is sold, it frequently happens that the 
option and the price of the actual grain do not 
run in parallel lines by reason of manipulation. 
Who is going to stand for this fictitious difference 
in price, you or the producer whom -you have 
gone out of your way to accommodate? 

Each one of you can answer that question in 
unison without a dissenting voice. Suppose, on 
the other hand, you should sell the actual grain 
for future delivery. In addition to the risks here- 
tofore enumerated, what others do you assume 
and stand for? 

Suppose the harvest is late and the grain can- 
not possibly be delivered to you in time for you 
to make shipment according to contract, who will 
stand good for the loss on a canceled contract 
caused by climatic conditions? Suppose the grain 
is of inferior quality, is there one among you who 
will grade this grain as rigidly as you expect the 
same grain to be graded in the terminal market? 
Again, will you discount this off-grade grain as 
heavily as you would if you did not have it en- 
gaged? Would you not expect and fear the 
wrath of the producer if you made an adequate 
discount under these conditions? Would you not 
expect to be accused of extortion, of taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the producer was com- 
pelled to deliver you his grain? Isn’t it true that 
the average grain dealer has sufficient “troubles 
of his own?” Then, why assume others unneces- 
sarily? 

Let us consider the ethical side of the business, 
or the morals of the trade. How many of you, 
who contract grain from the producer for future 
delivery, have observed, in the case of a rapidly 
declining market, what a wonderful yield a twenty- 
acre oat field will make? And, on the contrary, 
in the case of a rapidly advancing market, how 
many of you have observed what a short yield 
some fields make? What becomes of the differ- 
ence between the actual yield under these condi- 
tions and the amount delivered to you? The an- 
swer is, your competitior, in most cases, gets the 
grain. 

Why should you be a party to this temptation 
to dishonesty? It is on a parity with the practice 
of advancing money on crops or extending credit 
indiscriminately. You often lose not only the 
man’s custom but your account as well. 

Isn’t it true that, as a rule, your method of do- 
ing business is what you elect to make it? You 
can loan grain bags, store grain (even to the 
point of putting yourself out of business), advance 
money, extend credit, and engage all the grain in 
your territory, even before it is put in the ground, 
if you want to, or you can avoid all this. You 
can buy and sell on the market, if you elect to 
do so. You can educate your trade that way. 
You can educate your patrons to hold their crops 
when harvested, if the price does not meet their 
views, until such time as it does. 

In my judgment, if the farmers could be edu- 
cated to hold back on their farms a large per 
cent of their surplus grain when harvested, espe- 
cially in the case of a large corn or oat crop, it 
would inure greatly to their benefit and would 
make our business both more pleasant and profit- 
able. After eliminating every risk possible to 
avoid, isn’t the grain business sufficiently hazard- 
ous to make the average grain dealer lead the 
strenuous life? 

If, as a dealer, you are inthe habit of engag- 
ing grain and your neighbor does not do so, how 
often do you yield to the temptation to step over 
into his territory and buy a large bulk of grain 
away from him and thus incur his ill will and 
invite retaliation? If you elect to speculate in 
grain, why own an elevator and incur the addi- 
tional expense and hazard necessary to its opera- 
tion? Why not operate wholly on the board of 
trade? My own observation, and the best infor- 
mation to be obtained from other dealers who 
live in territory where the practice of selling the 
crops previous to harvest time prevails to the 


greatest extent, lead me to the belief that the 
class of farmers who indulge most in this practice 
are the renters; and, moreover, the rule certainly 
is that, the more grain engaged, the more money 
there igs advanced; and that the bulk, if not the 
whole, of the money of the crop is spent before 
it is harvested; and they are not only ready but 
are compelled to repeat the same process on the 
next crop to be harvested. Where these condi- 
tions prevail, what an opportunity the grain dealer 
has to withdraw temptations to dishonesty and 
teach practical lessons of frugality! 

Is it not true that in the majority of cases our 
successful business men, grain dealers included, 
are those who buy and sell a commodity on the 
market and who take and are satisfied with a fair 
margin of profit? If this proposition is conceded 
to be true, then it necessarily follow that any 
grain dealer, or association of dealers, who adopts 
this method of business is in a position to pay 
the producer more for his grain than the dealer, 
or association, who follows a different policy with 
its added risks and hazards. 

As an association of grain men, we have noth- 
ing to conceal. The public is invited to partici- 
pate in our deliberations. Our proceedings are 
published in the newspapers, What battles we 
have fought and won have not only inured to our 
own benefit, but in a Hke degree to that of our 
patrons. 


As grain men, we come in direct contact with 
our patrons; and no class of men, not even except- 
ing preachers and doctors, know the weaknesses 
and foibles of humanity better than ourselves. 
Therefore, let us strive with unanimity to elimi- 
nate every temptation to dishonesty, not only 
among ourselves but among our patrons as well, 
and stand at all times for such methods and prac- 
tices only which promote honesty, frugality and 
fair dealing. 

In a general discussion which followed the ad- 
dress met with the hearty approval of all the 
speakers. A number said, with P. E. Goodrich 
of Winchester, that they had no trouble with 
farmers, as they paid for grain each day only after 
it had been weighed from the farmers’ wagons. 
It was the general experience that any departure 
from this custom had always resulted in trouble 
to the dealer, 

C. HB. Bash of Ft. Wayne brought up the ques- 
tion of clover seed and the effect on the seed 
business produced by the quotations of the To- 
ledo market. Toledo, he said, in its quotations 
was doing a great injustice to every seed mer- 
chant in the state. The quotations as sent out 
were misleading to both grower and dealer and 
the seed business was practically demoralized on 
account of the practically impossible standard for 
contract seed, which has been adopted by the 
Toledo Produce Exchange. He thought that the 
standard known as No. 2 Clover Seed should be 
made the contract grade, and that the standard 
of No. 2 seed should be the grade quoted by the 
Produce Exchange in place of the prime grade 
as now quoted. In doing so the Toledo Exchange 
would quote a grade that was merchantable seed 
and its business would increase a large per cent. 

E. H. Culver, chief grain inspector, Toledo, 
Ohio, made an address on “This Year’s Corn 
Crop.” Mr. Culver “said that from a series of 
tests of cars of corn from December 1 to the 
present time, out of a total of 472 cars tested, 
there were 16 cars or 3 per cent graded No. 2 
[16 per cent or less moisture]. 

There were 183 cars or 40 per cent graded No. 
3 [16 per cent or not over 19 per cent moisture]. 

There were 172 cars or 36 per cent graded No. 
4 [more than 19 per cent or not over 21% per 
cent moisture]. 

Over 101, cars or 21 per cent graded sample 
[over 211% per cent moisture]. He found that the 
condition of Indiana and Ohio corn ran from 
23 3-10 per cent to 36 per cent moisture. Southern 
Illinois corn was very fine, running about 17% 
to 18% per cent moisture. In northern Illinois 
corn ran from 19 to 22 per cent moisture. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

President Morrison rapped for order at 10 a. m. 
on Thursday and announced that the principal 
speaker of the morning, the Hon. P. J. McCumber, 
United States Senator from North Dakota, would 
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be introduced by A. E. Reynolds, president of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. 

Mr. Reynolds said in part: “For the past eight 
or ten years every movement for the betterment 
of the grain trade of the country has been 
fathered by the different grain associations of 
the country. Leading these associations has been 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association. It has 
existed for the betterment of the conditions of 
the grain producing element in all parts of the 
country. The Indiana Association has tried to 
improve conditions in the grain trade of Indiana. 
The dealers .of Indiana were the first to take 
a stand for the betterment of the shipping in- 
terests of the state. We have now the best 
railway commission in the country. The state 
stood first also for the betterment of the grain 
inspection throughout the United States. Fore- 
most in the fight has been the Indiana Association, 
and we stand to-day for the advancement of every- 
thing that tends to bring about a uniformity of 
the inspection of grain throughout the United 
States. We have had the help of the Hon. James 
Watson of Indiana and we have with us to-day 
Senator McCumber of North Dakota, who will 
now address you.” 

Senator McCumber spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: “It is but proper that I preface my re- 
marks by saying that I speak for the most part 
of the conditions of my own state, where I am 
acquainted. I do not have much knowledge of 
the conditions of the grain trade in Indiana. We 
have the large line companies and not very many 
individual dealers. The remarks that I make will 
be along the lines that I am acquainted with. 
You as business men know that confidence is the 
very life of trade, and that business integrity is 
the foundation on which that confidence must 
rest. Food products, even if there is a suspicion 
as to their quality, will always find a market of 
some value because the world must have food. 
This is not true of commodities of the higher 
values, such as the diamond, for such an article 
will have no value if the buyer entertains a sus- 
picion as to the gem’s falsity. ; 

“Three months ago this country was filled with 
the hope of a prosperous business. Factories 
were running, orders were coming in and expan- 
sion of trade was setting in. Prices were fair, 
and the balance of foreign trade was piling up 
in our favor. In one day a single incident brought 
on a feeling of distrust and every industry and 
trade felt its paralytic touch; our grain trade felt 
its blight and values fell 20 to 30 per cent. With 
more money in our country than any time in our 
history, we have been and are still doing busi- 
ness with clearing house certificates. 

“Distrust as to grade and quality has for years 
hung over our grain trade. The commission man 
has mistrusted the dealer and the dealer the 
producer and the foreign buyer has mistrusted all. 
Will anyone deny that this mistrust has hurt 
values? I wish to see if this feeling of mistrust 
exists and will start with the farmer. I know 
that the cultivation of his confidence would secure 
better grades. When the farmer can secure no 
better grade for his poorer grain than he can for 
his best it is not strange that he becomes care- 
less and sends any kind of grain to market. 
When the terminal elevator man can take the 
farmer's grain and ship it out as a better grade 
than he takes in, there is inefficiency in inspec- 
tion. The same grain will vary as to grade, and 
this I regard as inefficiency in the inspection 
rather than dishonesty in grading. The records 
of our boards of trade show that much more of 
the same grade of grain was shipped out from 
terminals than was shipped in. It went in as a 
lower and was shipped out as a higher grade. 
Someone lost the difference. That difference was 
lost by thé farmer and the grain merchant. It 
was gained by the great mixer at the terminal. 
The farmer and independent purchaser must 
suffer this loss. The cost of putting this grain 
through the elevator will hardly satisfy the 
farmer that it is equivalent to the higher grade 


which the grain takes and consequent higher 
price. We come to the independent dealer. He 
does not trust to his own judgment as to the 
grace that will be given his grain. The inde- 
pendent dealer must also in my country compete 
with the line companies. He has to sell his 
grain to the same company at the terminal which 
may have an elevator and be a buyer in his 
own town. The miller must also purchase his 
supplies of a line company, and must take the 
grain as it comes from the elevator rather than 
that which goes in. 

Finally, however, the value of our product is de- 
termined by the foreign demands. If that demand 
is free from mistrust it will tend to keep values 
normal. But our trade, if we can believe our con- 
sulary report, has been falling off. Foreign buyers 
are dissatisfied and claim that they suffer great 
loss because the grain does not measure up to the 
certificates which accompany it. These murmurs 
have become very strong in all foreign markets 
against American grain. Are these complaints 
justifiable? ,If they are not, it would be well to 
dissipate them. But they are sufficiently justifiable 
to demand an immediate change from present 
conditions. 

“I wish to call attention to the complaints that 
have been made in Minnesota. In 1899 the com- 
plaints of business men became so great that the 
state legislature demanded an investigation. In 
due time the commission which made the investi- 
gation handed in its report to the legislature and 
reported that substantially the complaints all had 
foundation. The principal complaint was that the 
producer was robbed of one to.two grades. In 
1899 the state of North Dakota tried to lessen 
the evil. 

“The next thing is the remedy. The grain in- 
volved runs into billions and values into millions. 
So that the producer ought to have something to 
say about the weighing and grading of his product. 
The fact that the grain business is interstate re- 
sults in effect that fully 95 per cent of the: pro- 
ducers and dealers have nothing to say as re- 
gards its handling. If the Federal government 
had charge of it, the producer and dealer would 
then have a voice in the matter. Our grain is 
graded and weighed far away from the place 
where it was produced, by men who are appointed 
by political parties and who draw their patronage 
from the buyers of the grain. The remedy is to 
let our grading and weighing be done by men 
who will have but one interest in view and that 
will be exact justice between the seller and the 
buyer. Let the seller have the benefit of the 
dockage which he owns and on which he pays 
the freight. Let us get rid of the many systems 
which we now have, and in their place have one uni- 
form system. When you have done that you will 
have the seal of the United States on your grain 
and your carload or shipload will secure and 
merit the same confidence that is given the goy- 
ernment dollar.” 

Mr. Wood offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in convention assembled, this 9th day 
of January, 1908, do tender to the Honorable Sen- 
ator McCumber our heartfelt thanks:and appre- 
ciation of his conscientious efforts in behalf of 
the grain trade of the country, and commend his 
zeal and energy in all matters pertaining to his 
high office. And we do especially acknowledge 
our lasting obligation to him for the honor of his 
presence and the able address he has delivered 


here to-day, not forgetting the sacrifice he has made 
in time, money and comfort to meet with us, 


The morning session then adjourned. 4 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

At the opening of the afternoon session E. M. 
Wasmuth read the following paper on the sub- 
ject: “How to Induce Farmers to Raise a Better 
Grade of Corn.” 


When the secretary notified me that I had been 
placed on the program for a talk on this dry, but 
more or less necessary, subject, I reflected that, 
having made the attempt each year for several 


years and failed, I could probably find something 
to say about it, if it is not of much value. “When 
I say “failed,” I should probably qualify it some- 
what; for I believe that a few of the farmers 
in our community are increasing their efforts to 
improve their corn, and probably some others, 
who paid little attention to it before, are taking 
notice now, and I believe that some small part 
of this is due to efforts that the company with 
which I am connected have made. 

I believe that this condition exists pretty much 
all over the state, and that the extraordinary ef- 
forts made in recent years by the Indiana Corn 
Growers’ Association, in conjunction with Purdue 
University, have only resulted in arousing the 
interest of a scattered few of our most progres- 
sive farmers. ‘ 

While this work is doing much good, the re- 
sulting profit to the corn buyer seems very 
remote. 
is, how to interest the rank and file among the 
farmers. It is a fact that a great many farmers 
do not know a good ear of corn from a poor one. 
Others who do are not sufficiently interested to 
exert themselves [to grow them], and, further- 
more, do not recognize any possibility of profit 
in an extra effort. It is, I think, apparent that 
a large percentage of our farmers regard that 
those who are paying particular attention to the 
improvement of their corn crop are influenced 
to do so more by a desire to have a few ears of 
fancy corn to show at the corn show than by any 
promise of profit. 

Unfortunately, this is a fact, and a fact for 
which grain shippers are largely responsible. 
Human nature is the same in a farmer as in a 
grain dealer. Both work for the largest amount 
of return for the smallest effort. We do not 
clean our oats or clip them if we can secure the 
same price for them in the dirt or natural. We 
do not keep our yellow and white corn’ separate 
if we can secure the same price for the mixed. 
But show us a profit in these operations and our 
cleaners and clippers are immediately started and 
each grade and description is kept carefully sepa- 
rated from the others. 

So with the farmer. Very little labor is sacri- 
ficed to pride. Gain is practically the sole con- 
sideration that moves him also. Why should he 
care to raise an especially good quality of corn 
when it all looks alike at the elevator? There, 
at the elevator, is where this movement for the 
improvement of the corn crop will have to re- 
ceive its chief impetus, if it gains motion very 
rapidly. It is an important question. It is a 
very important one to the trade. The last several 
crops have been unprofitable ones to handle—in 
many cases, disastrously so. This, of course, has 
not been wholly due to careless farming, for other 
things have certainly contributed, notably the 
irregularity of the seasons. Nevertheless, we 
have sustained serious losses repeatedly, caused 
by buying corn that was immature or otherwise 
worthless, 

Who of us has not, on many occasions, been 
over-persuaded into taking one, two or three loads 
of bad corn from one of our good customers and 
suffered a severe loss on a carload or more be- 
eause of it? How many of us really buy corn as 
we would buy a piece of real estate—on its 
merits? I take it that a large majority of us 
in Indiana buy corn in the ear. Even though the 
crop is largely merchantable corn, we should not 
pay the same price for corn that will shell only 
fifty-four pounds to the bushe]. as for that that 
will shell fifty-eight pounds to the bushel. Never- 
theless, we do do it, and so long as we continue 
to do so, we can scarcely expect our farmers to 
make much effort to improve the crop. 

Certainly we can assist in this movement, more 
than in any other way, by buying corn strictly 
on its merits. There are other ways. Do not 
the most of us tell many of our farmer friends 
that their corn is good when it is the opposite, 
in order by flattery to retain their good-will and 
friendship and through these, their business? 
Better show them kindly where it could be im- 
proved. Give them some literature to interest 
them, and teach them what good corn is and 
how to grow it. 

We should interest them in holding county corn 
shows. Get them to send their sons to the 
state agricultural school. Advertise the fact that 
certain farmers are raising good corn; that it 
yielded a large amount to the acre, and that it 
shells out well, and would be good corn to plant. 
Get those progressive men who have that kind 
of corn to save all they can for seed and handle 
it at your place of business without profit. But 
don’t make the mistake I have known dealers to 
make. I have known dealers to send to a dis- 
tance and get seed corn and to sell it in large 
quantities to their customers at a handsome profit, 
which profit they promptly lost on the first few 
loads of the soft, immature corn which it pro- 
duced. 


The question that presents itself to him 
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Will it pay to do these and other things to 


assist in arousing interest in this crop improve- 
ment? If you wait to see the dollar slip into 
your hand with features distinguishing it as 
profit on your labor, you will be disappointed. 
But if you take delight in seeing improvements 
made from year to year, in noting the gradual 
increase in yield per acre, and the steady im- 
provement if the quality of corn, you will, no 
doubt, be rewarded. 

After all, the necessary details of any busi- 
ness become very tedious by their repetition and 
their sameness. It pays to break a new trail 
occasionally, to take a deeper interest in the con- 
ditions that surround the business, to spend 
some of your time, and perhaps a little of the 
profits, in cleaning up the fence rows and looking 
after the little things. If you will exert yourself 
in any manner for the improvement of crops, 
you are adding tone and dignity to your busi- 
ness as well as attractiveness to your labor. Any- 
body can buy grain and sell it, and invest his 
money in more, keeping up the routine continti- 
ally, and make more or less of profit, depending 
largely upon luck. But if that is the extent of 
his efforts, it will be a very slow and tedious 
existence. By striving to increase your 
tunity and better the conditions that exist in your 
business, you will find pleasure as well as profit. 


S. W. Strong of Pontiac, Ill., secretary of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, was called upon 
and made a short address. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

W. H. Cooper of the committee on nominations 
read the report of the committee. The report 
named the following, who were elected by unani- 
mous vote: : 

For president, P. E. Goodrich, Winchester; vice- 
president, W. B. Foresman, Lafayette. Directors— 
P. E. Goodtich, O. J. Thompson, Cloyd Loughry 
and E. K. Sowash to fill the unexpired term of 
A. F. Files, resigned. 

Each of the newly elected officers made a short 
speech of thanks and acceptance. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 
Geo. C. Wood read the report of the committee 
on resolutions. It was adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, now renew our devo- 
tion to the cause of uniform phraseology of rules 
and impartial inspection of grain, with the neces- 
sary legislation to accomplish the same. 

We further commend the action of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association in moving in the 
right direction, in December, 1906, when it or- 
ganized what was known as the Uniform Grade 
Congress. We appreciate fully the splendid work 
of Secretary Courcier, in compiling the informa- 
tion showing that over 300 different grades and 
classifications of grain were in force in twenty- 
four leading markets of the country, thus forcibly 
demonstrating the necessity for such revision of 
existing conditions as will bring about logical, sta- 
ble and uniform grades in all the markets of the 
country, : 

Therefore, in view of the manifest disposition of 
many of our great markets to perpetuate existing 
conditions, thus depriving the producer and ship- 
pers of a voice in the determination of their rights 
interests and the services of an impartial 
arbiter, we appeal to the National Association to 
continue its labors with Congress for such legisla- 
tion as will put the supervision of grain inspection 
under control of the secretary of agriculture and 
accomplish this important purpose. 

The secretary of this Association is directed to 
send copies of these resolutions to the President 
of the United States, to the honorable secretary 
of agriculture, Senator McCumber and the hon- 
orable senators and representatives in Congress 
from this state and to the public press. 

Whereas, the country shippers, who own most 
of the grain inspected in the terminal markets and 
pay most of the support of the inspection depart- 
ments, have no voice in the drafting of rules gov- 
erning the grading of grain, the employment of 
inspectors or the consideration of appeals, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in convention assembled at Indian- 
apolis, this 9th day of January, 1908, do hereby 
instruct our secretary to request the grain inspec- 
\tion authorities of the different terminals to which 
we ship grain to give the shipping interests repre- 
sentation on their committees having this work in 
charge, the expense of his service to be paid from 
the funds received from inspection fees, 

Whereas, The rail carriers of this country now 
publish and collect freight charges in defiance of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision 


oppor-. 


that they are unreasonable and unjust; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we petition every Indiana repre- 
sentative in Congress to work for the enactment 
of an amendment to the interstate commerce law 
which shall provide that no proposed change in 
rates of freight charges shall be enforced until it 
has been published thirty days, and not then if any 
shipper or shippers see fit to protest to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; that on the new 
rate so protested the Commission shall grant a 
hearing to all parties at interest, and that such 
rate shall not be put in force unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after such hearing, decides 
it to be fair and reasonable. 

Whereas, It has been possible for the farmers 
to raise scarcely any clover seed for many years 
that will grade prime in Toledo, which is prac- 
tically the only market you can hedge your pur- 
chases in; and, 

Whereas, The quotations daily sent out from the 
Toledo market are misleading to both grower and 
dealer; and, 

Whereas, the clover seed trade of this state has 
been seriously injured and is daily growing more 
disorganized and demoralized on account of the 
practically impossible standard for contract seed 
which has been adopted and maintained by the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, the largest and most 
important clover seed market in the world, be it, 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers’ Association of 
the state of Indiana, that we recommend to the 
officers of the Toledo Board of Trade that here- 
after the standard known as No. 2 Clover Seed be 
made the contract grade, and said standard of No. 
2 Seed shall also be the grade which is daily 
quoted by the said Toledo Produce Exchange in 
place of the Prime Grade, as now quoted. 

Resolved, That we commend and endorse the 
action of President Morrison in authorizing Mr. 
H. E. Kinney to represent this Association before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton at the Uniform Bill of Lading hearing in Oc- 
tober last; and we fully appreciate the action of 
Mr. Kinney in favoring the uniform order bill 
agreed upon by the conference of shippers, held 
on October 14 in that city under the auspices of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, and urge 
the promulgation of said bill of lading by the 
Honorable Commission. 

Resolved, That we most heartily appreciate the 
fidelity, energy and good judgment exercised by 
our retiring president, Mr. Tom Morrison, and trust 
that we may long be blessed with his assistance 
and counsel. 

Resolved, That our thanks be also tendered to 
Secretary Brafford and Treasurer Boyd for their 
faithful services; to the board of directors, and 
regret that Mr. Files finds it impossible to serve 
out his term, as his counsel would be of great 
benefit to us. 


Following the reading of the 
ing adjourned. 


report the meet- 


GLEANINGS, 

P. M. Gale and Henry W. Brown came over from 
Cincinnati, 

The Cleveland market was represented by Mr. 
Watson of the Cleveland Grain Co. and by Chief 
Grain Inspector V. L, Nigh. 

Toledo’s representation included Chief Grain In- 
spector E. H. Culver, Charles Knox, W. W. Cum- 
mings and Henry R. De Vore. 

The visiting secretaries were John F. Courcier 
of Grain Dealers’ National Association and S. W. 
Strong of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 

W. B. Smith, representing the Richardson Scale 
Co. of New York, showed a conveyor and working 
model of the scale in room 715 of the Board of 
Trade Building. 

Harry W. Kress of Piqua, Ohio, heard some con 
plimentary things said about his white letter. It’s 
a good letter and his friends in the trade find no 
reason for not telling him so. 

F. H. Holt of Indianapolis represented the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co, and found an unusually 
large number of his friends among the millers and 
grain dealers of the state present at the meeting. 

The Chicago market was represented at the meet- 
ing by Arthur R. Sawers. Mr. Sawers is well 
known in Indiana territory and has become a regu- 
lar attendant at the annual and summer meetings. 

A great deal of interest was shown by dealers 
in the Avery Scale Co. exhibit in room 627 of the 
Board of Trade Building. It was in charge of 
Locke Etheridge of Chicago, one of the company’s 
ablest representatives. 


Philip H. Hunker, Jr., while being kept busy as 
manager of the corn exhibit of the Shelbyville 
Association, found time to distribute scarf pins 
with the compliments of Fred Kennedy, manufac- 
turer of the Kennedy Car Liner, Shelbyville, Ind. 

There are six points as to why you should in- 
sure in the Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Co. of 
Indianapolis, according to a card distributed by 
members of that company. Those points were 
enumerated in order and were emphasized by six 
pens attached to the card. It proved an at- 
tractive reminder of the interest which the com- 
pany takes in the grain man’s insurance business. 

Among the representatives of machinery and 
building interests in attendance at the convention 
were seen B. D. Heck of Philip Smith Mfg. Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio; C, L. Hogle, Indianapolis, representative 
of Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
N. A. Grabill, elevator builder of Daleyille, Ind.; 
C. E. Flora of Reliance Construction Co., Indian- 
apolis; J. P. Churchill and W. H. Albersmeier of 
C. & A. Engineering Co., Indianapolis, 

No little credit must be given to the managers 
of the exhibits of corn for the good showing made. 
The exhibit of the Shelbyville Association was 
under the management of Philip Hunker, Jr. The 
Ft. Wayne Association was conducted by W. M. 
Doan of Ossian and Eastern Association by HE. K, 
Sowash of Middletown. Each of the associations 
represented had creditable exhibits and each one 
gave prizes to the farmers having the best corn. 
The judges were Scott Meiks of Shelbyville, O. L. 
Swain of Arlington, Fred Orth of Edwards, J. E. 
Burns of Cloverdale. 


NEW INSPECTORS. 


Alex. Shannon has been appointed official grain 
and seed inspector of Columbus, O., the appoint- 
ment having been made by the Board of Trade 
on December 12 and became effective immediately. 
His duty will be to weigh the grain shipped 
from Columbus and pass upon its grade, issuing 
a certificate to the seller. Grain coming to Colum- 
bus brings with it a certificate from the shipping 
point, and he will have no jurisdiction over it. He 
is said to be a man of experience in the grain 
business, having for years been the inspector of 
the Livingston Grain and Seed Co. 

J. P. Robinson of St. Louis has been appointed 
chief grain inspector by President Robinson of the 
Fort Worth Board of Trade. Mr. Robinson was 


formerly chief inspector at New Orleans. 


THE CORN OUTLOOK, 


While the government’s final estimate on the 
crap is 2,592,320,000 bushels, the figures are mis- 
leading and convey an entirely wrong idea of the 
situation, inasmuch as they do not make allow- 
ance for the extremely poor quality this season. 
The husking returns have shown beyond question 
that a large percentage of the crop is not fit for 
commercial purposes. After making a thorough 
canvass of the leading states I am convinced that 
there has not been produced much over 2,000,000,- 
000 bushels of that kind of corn. Now nearly 
every bushel of the bumper crop of 1906 was of 
excellent quality, so that the shortage based on 
the amount of actually merchantable grain is 
probably 700,000,000 bushels, certainly a startling 
situation, and one that the bears cannot contem- 
plate without a feeling of discomfort. It spells 
one thing clearly, and that a big bull market for 
the coming year. Setbacks from time to time 
must be expected, ag advancing prices stimulate 
selling by the farmers and tend to enlarge re- 
ceipts, but don’t look for a large and continuous 
movement or anything more than temporary pe- 
riods of depression in prices—E. W. Wagner, De- 
cember 21. 


No boats are used for winter storage at Duluth 
this winter, as the elevator room is considered 
ample for the market’s needs. 
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TRADE AND CROPS IN OHIO. 


Wheat receipts have not been heavy in Toledo 
for some time. Farmers have been inclined to 
hold onto their grain, and very little has showed 
up from first hands, what there was being snapped 
up by the small mills throughout the 
country to meet their needs. The supply thus se- 
cured by them has been totally inadequate to meet 
their wants and numbers of them have flocked 
to Toledo and other large trade centers to secure 
supplies. The result has been that they have by 
the offering of premiums thrown the local market 
entirely out of line, so that export business has 
been out of the question. Not a bushel of export 
left this point for a long time, although in- 
quiries have been numerous. The available supply 
on hand here has thus been gradually dwindling 
away, the outgoing shipments to the mills of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia far exceeding the 
receipts here. 

Reports from various of the state show 
that the stand of the growing crop generally over 
the state is very uneven and irregular. The early 
sown wheat is small, but of good color, while that 
sown late is making a very poor showing. The 
temperature has been mild and there is but little 
complaint of alternate freezing and thawing. 

The movement in oats has likewise been very 
light, but the quality has been exceptionally fine. 
In color and general merit Ohio oats of the past 
year stand second to none. There has been no ex- 
port trade, every bushel that came into this market 
being snapped up for the Eastern market, where 
it has been selling at a handsome premium. Farm- 
ers are not selling freely, although it is thought 
the movement will be somewhat heavier from this 
time on. 

Ohio corn has proven considerable of a disap- 
pointment. Weather conditions prevented proper 
curing, with the result that there is but little that 
meets the requirements of buyers. Tests at the 
grain inspector’s office show that it still contains 
from 23 per cent to 25 per cent of moisture, and 
this condition is rapidly telling, whether in the crib 
or in the shock. Its present condition, as com- 
pared with an average, will not exceed 73 per 
cent, and it is estimated that at least 80 per cent 
will be fed on the farm, because of the unusually 
large amount of soft corn. The crop generally was 
cribbed before it was dried out, and is now showing 
much damage from mould. Seed corn will be at a 
premium in the spring. There is a large amount of 
corn of good quality coming in every day and the 
receipts are constantly on the increase, but the 
bulk of it is being received from Indiana, Illinois 
and other states to the west, where corn conditions 
are much better than in Ohio. 

While the hay market is still exceedingly quiet, 
the demand is a trifle better than it was prior to 
the holidays. There is a plentiful supply of hay 
of all grades, as well as of straw, but the farmers 
show a disposition to hold it for better prices. 
Clover hay is very scarce and hard to get, and 
for that reason is commanding a price almost equal 
to that of timothy. It is the general opinion among 
hay dealers here that hay is now too high, consider- 
ing the quantity there is in the country, and while 
no immediate decline in price is anticipated, the 
prediction is freely made that by May or June there 
will be some tumbling of prices and that farmers 
will wish they had let loose sooner. Present quo- 
tations here, Toledo rate points, are* No. 1 Tim- 
othy, $18; No. 2 Timothy, $12; No. 1 Mixed, $12; 
No. 1 Clover, $12; Tangled Rye Straw, $6; Oats 
Straw, $5; Wheat Straw, $4 per ton. 

An unusual sight, and one which reminded the 
old-timers of canal days, was that of the canal boat 
Ernest, laden with 2,200 bushels of wheat, crossing 
the river from the East Side Elevator Company 
to the Northwestern Elevator and Mill Company 
on the opposite side of the river, establishing a 
precedent for the month of January on the Mau- 
“T cannot ever remember seeing grain 


scattered 


has 


parts 


mee River. 


hauled on the river in January before yesterday,” 
said Col. William Denniston of the United States 
Customs Office, 

A peculiar condition exists in the Toledo rail- 
way yards at the present time. A perfect blockade 
of empty freight cars occupies every available sid- 
ing of nearly all of the twenty-six railways enter- 
ing the city. Some falling off in freight traffic 
has no doubt contributed to the condition, but the 
thing which is mainly responsible is the adoption 
of the new per diem railway rule recently adopted 
by the railways. Toledo is a distributing point, 
and the rails are kept hot by the hustle of cars 
hastily returning to their home lines to avoid the 
penalties prescribed for their detention. A notice- 
able feature is that few of the cars being returned 
to foreign lines are loaded with grain or commodi- 
ties of any kind. A glance at the railway yards in 
Toledo will instantly dispel any notion of an exist- 
ing car shortage. 

The J. F. Zahm Company has reorganized since 
the death of the senior member of the firm, and 


NEW INVINCIBLE MACHINES. 


The policy of the Invincible Grain Cleaner Com- 
pany of Silver Creek, N. Y., has always been 
progression. They are progressive, not only in 
being quick to attach any demonstrated improve- 
ments to their existing machines, but also in 
adding new machines to their line to meet new 
conditions and to better the quality of work that 
has been done on any grain in the past. 

We show herewith a cut of a machine that has 
recently been brought out by them to enable the 
grain handler to clean his various grains with the 
least expenditure of labor and in the most handy 
manner. The machine shown contains two sets 
of screens, arranged so that no change of screens 
is necessary when changing from one grain to 
the other. Each set of these screens has its own 


place in the shoe and each has its own cockle 
sereen, so that each grain is thoroughly cleaned 
in one passage through the machine. 

The screens placed in the machine can be ar- 
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is now owned exclusively by Frederick Mayer and 
Fred W. Jaeger, who will continue the well-estab- 
lished business of the concern. By the terms of 
his will Zahm left the revenue from his entire es- 
tate to his wife during her lifetime, the property to 
go absolutely to his former partners, Frederick 
Mayer, Fred W. Jaeger and J. N. Crowley, upon 
her death. The estate consists of approximately 
$250,000, all of which is in the form of personal 
property. 

The Myers Grain Company, a $10,000 corporation, 
recently organized, and owning several elevators 
at Loeckbourne, has opened an office in Columbus, 
in the Union National Bank Building, and sent out 
announcements in verse form containing the vari- 
ous objects of the company, which are a general 
track business in grain and feed. The officers are: 
President, J. G. Meyers; vice-president and secre- 
tary, Wm. Meyers; treasurer and general manager, 
C. M. Meyers. 

Toledo, January 9. ia A th 


The Gallatin Valley, Montana, whose barley has 
already become famous in Europe, which has pur- 
chased the bulk of it for years past, is also raising 
a remarkably fine quality of oats. The production 
of both, as well as off wheat, has increased so 
rapidly of late-years that the growers and grain 
dealers are now compelled to seek an outside mar- 
ket for the surplus. Reduced rates have been 
made effective for putting the grain into Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. 


INVINCIBLE DUSTLESS COMBINED CORN AND GRAIN CLEANER. 


ranged according to the desires of the purchaser. 
In other words, if the grain man wishes a ma- 
chine to handle corn, oats and wheat, one set of 
the screens can be of such perforations as will 
handle both the corn and the oats while the other 
set can be arranged for wheat. When changing 
from one grain, the corn or the oats, to the other, 
wheat, the operator, by simply throwing a valve 
placed in a handy position at the head of the 
screen, can direct the flow of grain to the wheat 
screens; or, if changing from wheat to the corn 
or the oats, by use of the same valve can direct 
the flow of the grain to the corn and oats screens. 
Therefore, no changing of screens is necessary 
and the change can be made from one grain to 
the other instantly and at any time. 

Other features of the machine are its compound 
shake construction, making it a safe machine to 
place anywhere in the house because of its utter 
lack of shake or tremble; its perfect air separa- 
tions, its solid and durable construction, and the 
fine work that it accomplishes. 

The cleaning of clover seed, particularly the re- 
moval of buckhorn, is a subject that is closely 
taking the attention of the seed man. The In- 
vincible company have lately brought out a ma- 
chine that does this work perfectly and at fair 
capacity. A number of the machines are in use 
in different seed centers,.on clover seed, timothy, 
ete., and the users claim that they are doing 
work that they never before believed possible. 


An investigation of this machine is invited by the 
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up-to-date seed man, for it will do work that has 
not been done up to this time and gives a quality 
of seed not before known. 

A mustard seed cleaner is another machine that 
has lately been brought out by the Invincible 
company. All grain men know that if they could 
clean up the mustard from the other screenings 
they would have an added source of income from 
their house. It is possible now to do this, and the 
work done by this machine is said to be really 
astonishing. Its product is a marketable mustard 
seed and it means a large saving both to the ele- 
vator man and to the handler of mustard seed 
generally. 

Correspondence is 
regard to these machines. All 
fully and promptly answered. 


invited by the company in 
letters will be 


{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’) 


A CONCRETE ELEVATOR. 


BY WILLBUR. 

Having had an opportunity cf watching the 
construction of an elevator bui:t of reinforced 
concrete, I give below a description of same: 

This elevator is to be used in connection with 
a flour mill of 1,500 barrels’ capacity. The mill 
building proper is of brick, while the concrete 
elevator, 60 feet square and having a capacity of 
175,000 bushels, is built up against it. 

The sectional view, Fig. 1, represents this 
elevator. However, the building is four spaces 
in width instead of three as shown. The up- 
right pillars, or posts, supporting the bins, start 
at the basement floor. Those in the walls are 30 
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inches square, while the posts in the center are 
36 inches square. 

The working floor is of reinforced concrete, 
6 inches thick; and the walls of the bins are of 
the same material, being 10 inches thick at the 
bottom and are reduced to 8 inches at the top. 
The hoppering for the bottom of the bins is 
also of concrete, 

The reinforcing of the posts consists #& eight 
steel rods about % inch in diameter for each post, 
extending the full height of the post. 

The footings for the inside posts are 10 feet 
square; those in the walls 7 feet; and the posts 
are 15 feet from center to center each way, and 
support the bins at their intersections. This 
divides the building into twelve parts, a little 
less than 15 feet square, for the bins. One square, 
however, is left open for the elevators, stairs, etc. 

The manner of construction is exceedingly sim- 


ple and seemed to require but very little skilled 


labor. To form the posts square boxes were 
made and placed in position, into which the up- 
right rods were placed and the concrete poured 
in from the top. The walls and hoppering were 
made in a similar manner. 


In Fig. 2, an effort is made to show in per- 
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spective the appearance of the hoppering at the 
bottom of the bins. 

On two sides of the building the excavation 
was carried about four or five feet outside of the 
basement wall where a retaining wall was built, 


thus giving space for dumps and chutes for un-,. 


loading the grain through the openings in the 


basement walls, 


MILLING VAULE OF FROSTED 
WHEAT. 


The fact that considerable frosted wheat is com- 

ing to market from North Dakota, is causing mill- 
ers some anxiety. Few of them have had any ex- 
perience with frosted grain and are at sea as to 
its milling value. Some buyers declare they will 
not touch it at any price, while others appear to 
think it can be used to some extent. 
- There is very little information available as to 
the milling value of frosted wheat. In a series of 
investigations undertaken at the Ottawa experi- 
ment farm, dealing with the crop of 1904, a sample 
of frosted wheat was ground and the results com- 
pared with those from other grades of wheat. But 
as these investigations were not made from the 
standpoint of the miller, very little data of interest 
to the trade is recorded. It is shown that it is 
possible to make flour from frosted wheat, but as 
to the commercial value of such flour nothing is 
said. 

Frosted wheat, like rusted grain, is immature 
and any considerable percentage of it in a sample 
of good wheat would result in a reduced yield of 
flour and a higher percentage of bran. It would 
also seriously affect the color. In view of these 
facts, mills will find it advisable to make tests be- 
fore buying much frosted wheat. 


A “MONTGOMERY.” 


This office desires to make a grateful, if some- 
what tardy, acknowledgement of the receipt of an 
attractive wall hanger from Pope & Eckhardt Co. 
Chicago. The subject is the reproduction, in color, 
of a corn picture by Montgomery, whose studies 
of farm still life, especially of corn, have been 
displayed at meetings of grain dealers held in 
Chicago and have called forth much favorable 
comment. The present picture show four ears of 
corn so perfectly reproduced that it is difficult to 
realize that they are the work of art rather than 
of nature. 


New Orleans in December, 1907, exported -1,488,- 
460 bushels of wheat and 423,749:50 bushels of 
corn. The ports of Antwerp, Hamburg and Rotter- 
dam took the largest part of the wheat; while 
Aalborg, Esbjerg, Hull, Liverpool and Rotterdam 
took the bulk of the corn. 
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ATTACK ON OPTION TRADING. 


The attack on speculative trading in grain and 
cotton was begun in Congress by Senator 
Culberson and Representative Burleson, both 
of Texas, which latterly has become a hotbed 
for the “queer” type of statesmen, whose bill 
is designed to abolish trading futures. Then Chas. 
F, Scott of Kansas, whom Speaker Cannon has 


| made chairman of the committee on agriculture, 
| took the same bills and 
| the word “cotton” changed to “grain.” 


introduced them, with 

The bills 
propose to reach and break up dealing in futures 
by prohibiting telegraph and telephone companies 
from transmitting messages relating to contracts 
for future delivery, when it is not intended that 
the commodity contracted for shall be actually 
delivered or received. The mails also are refused 
to publications containing accounts or records of 
transactions on exchanges whose methods are 
deemed objectionable under the provisions of the 
bill. 

Hepburn of Iowa is also said to be cogitating 
a bill. He is said to argee with Culberson, Burle- 
son and Scott, but for another They 
“haven’t the correct idea.” He would stop “stock 
exchange and board of trade gambling” (?) by 
taxation; so he is pondering a measure along a 
line that would have all sales for future de- 
livery taxed so heavily as to drive out deals 
where actual delivery is not contemplated. His 
measure will provide that the secretary of the 
treasury shall refund the tax collected on all sales 
where it is shown that bona fide trades have 
been made. “It’s time to do something,’ said 
Colonel Hepburn to The Record-Herald corre- 
spondent. “I have been informed by a man who 
had investigated [it is understood a government 
official] that in one year 90,000,000,000 bushels of 
grain was bought and sold on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. This was at least eighteen times the 
amount of the aggregate production of the United 
States fér a single year. Speculation in stocks, 
so-called, shows some equally startling figures.” 


reason, 


THE BILLS, 

The Burleson bill directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to fix and designate nine standard grades 
of cotton, which shall be the official classification, 
and then proceeds: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person or. asso- 
ciation to send or cause to be sent from one state 
or territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia to any other state or territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia or any 
foreign country or knowingly to receive or know- 
ingly to cause to be received in any state or ter- 
ritory of the United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia from any other state or territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia or from 
any foreign country, by a telegraph or telephone 
line, any message relating to a contract for future 
delivery of cotton without intending that the cot- 
ton so contracted for shall be actually delivered or 
received, or relating to a contract whereby a party 
thereto, or any party for whom or in whose behalf 
such contract is made, acquires the right or privi- 
lege to demand in the future the acceptance or the 
delivery of cotton without being hereby obligated 
to deliver or to accept said cotton. Any person, 
whether acting individually or as a member, of- 
ficer, agent or employe of any person or associa- 
tion, who shall be guilty of violating this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined in any sum 
not more than $1,000 nor less than $500, and shall 
be imprisoned for not more than six months nor 
less than one month, and the sending or the caus- 
ing to be sent or the receiving or the causing to 
be received of each message shall constitute a 
separate offense. 


The second section makes it the duty 
person or association sending or receiving by 
telegraph or telephone any message relating to 
a contract for the future delivery of cotton to 
furnish on demand an affidayit stating that he is 
the owner of the cotton being contracted for. 
Section 4 provides: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person * * * 
knowingly to receive or cause to be received in 
any state or territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia from any other state or ter- 
ritory of the United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia or from any foreign country any message 


of any 
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presented by a person engaged in a commission or 
brokerage business or presented by a produce ex- 
change corporation or association, relating to a 
contract for the purchase or sale of cotton unless 
the person engaged in a commission or brokerage 
business, or the produce exchange corporation or 


association shall have filed, either personally or 
through the manager of such person or as- 
sociation, with the telegraph or telephone com- 
pany an affidavit stating that the message or 
messages being sent and to be sent for the 


six months ensuing by such person or association 
do not and will not relate to any such contracts 
as are described in section 1 of this act. A simi- 
lar affidavit shall be filed before the end of the 
six months covered by the first affidavit. Any 
person owning or operating a telegraph or tele- 
phone line or officer, agent or employe of such 
person who knowingly is a party to a violation of 
this section shall be punished for each offense by 
a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $500. 
Any person or association required to file the 
affidavit herein provided for who shall make a false 
statement in said affidavit shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or less than $1,000 
and shall be imprisoned for not more than two 
years nor less than one year. 

Section 5 provides that all printed matter giving 
information about the transactions on cotton ex- 
changes shall be unmailable. 


OPINIONS OF THE TRADE, 

Geo, F. Reed, Boston:—As to the probable ef- 
fect upon grain prices paid the farmer and upon 
the trade in general of the bills now be- 
fore Congress to prohibit transactions in grain for 
future should become a 


grain 


delivery, in case one 
law, 


Could any law be passed which would be con- 


stitutional, and stand appeal in higher courts, 
which would prohibit a retail grain dealer from 
selling, we will say, his customer, who might, 
for example, be a livery stable man, his supply 


for the season to be delivered so many 
bags each month up to next May? 

Or, would it be constitutional to prohibit a 
retail coal dealer from agreeing to supply his 
customers with coal for future months? If such 
passed and considered by the 
courts to be constitutional, it would’ seem that 
it would be an infringement of personal rights. 

If, on the other hand, such transactions cannot 
be prohibited by law, I can see no reason why 
legislation should be enacted to prevent the pur- 
chase or sale of grain, or staple commodities, for 


of oats 


a law could be 


future delivery in a wholesale *way. If so, the 
act would be legislation of the most pernicious 
character, allowing one set of men to perform 


acts which are prohibited to others. 

The grain trade of the United States have by 
experience of many years, developed a system of 
trading in futures which I believe tends to furnish 
stability of prices throughout the crop 
year than would be experienced were we simply 


greater 


on a cash basis. Notwithstanding the charges 
about manipulated markets by those who get 
caught on the wrong side, as far as the farmer 


is concerned, he would be the first one to suffer 
on declining markets, as it is a well-known fact 
that there is no factor that supports a declining 


market better than the short seller. 
I certainly would consider such legislation re- 
actionary and several steps backward in the 


wrong direction. 

Geo, A. Stibbens, President Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Red Oak, Iowa:—Should the bills now 
before Congress, to prohibit transactions in grain 
for future delivery, become a law, I will say that 
in my judgment it would be the greatest calamity 
that could befall the entire grain trade. 

If the large terminal dealers could not hedge 
their purchases, they would not buy from country 
dealers, consequently the country dealers would 
be compelled to exact larger margins from the 
producer because they could not protect them- 
selves in any way. 

A country dealer could not safely crib or store 
grain unless he should buy the grain on a much 
wider margin than is taken under existing con- 
ditions. At present country dealers can _ store 
grain in their elevators and sell a future against 


it for protection, and in so doing secure their 
profits. 

A law that will prohibit selling grain for future 
delivery, will force the producer to sell his grain 
for five cents per bushel less than he would get 
under present conditions. 

Harry W. Kress, Piqua, Ohio.—Relative to the 
bills now before Congress to prohibit transactions 
in grain for future delivery, in case one should 
become a law, I would say that they present a 
large question to answer, but speaking briefly and 
from hasty consideration, from my standpoint I 
would say that our boards of trade are essential 
to the proper handling and distribution of our 
crops. To abolish our boards of trade would be 
to create a reign of terror over our country, 
which would bankrupt half of the country dealers, 
and produce an unstaple market at all times. If 
such a course was followed to-day it would mean 
ruin for the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley. 
If the methods, as now adopted by all our differ- 
ent exchanges, are not to be justified, this coun- 
try might as well return to the original state 
of barter, when pigs were exchanged for wash- 
tubs and farmers hauled their corn to market 
and “took it out in trade.” 

There is no question in my mind but that 
gambling on our boards of trade and illegitimate 
speculation have caused them to become the target 
for unfavorable criticism. Unscrupulous — indi- 
viduals may pervert the legitimate purpose of 
boards of trade and individual members of such 
organizations may pursue practices unbusiness- 
like and unbecoming. However, these incidents 
are susceptible to correction and should in no 
sense be allowed to disorganize the great work 
which the exchanges are doing in carrying on the 
movement of our crops. 

If such bills were to become a law through 
the action of the United States Congress, I will 
say again that it would create a reign of terror 
among the farming communities over our country, 
for the farmer would have no assurance whatever 
as to what price he would be paid for his grain 
at any time until he actually delivered it. 

Lee Lockwood, Des Moines, Ilowa:—I have not 
read all the bills for limiting trade in grain for 
future delivery, but any bill which would ma- 
temally limit the business, I believe would be a 
detriment to the farming community and the 
grain shippers. It is to my mind a very distinct 
advantage to the producer of grain to have the 
values quickly adjusted to any change of condi- 
tion, and this is best secured by the present 
method of handling the business. Strictly from 
the grain dealer’s standpoint, the cutting out or 
limiting of privileges now enjoyed, of selling and 
buying futures against purchases and sales of 
actual grain, would be a serious handicap. It 
would surely result in reduced prices to the 
farmer. 


The exchanges as a rule have done nothing of 
record in opposition to the bills. A conference has 
been held at Chicago of Western exchanges, and 
at St. Joseph, Mo., the Board of Trade adopted 
resolutions declaring that such legislation would 
be ruinous to the grain and milling business and 
would be a great detriment to the farmers and 
stock raisers. It was held that the option mar- 
ket enables buyers to accept a closer margin 
than they would accept otherwise on account of 
a less risk involved, and that the general prin- 
ciple obtains in the grain business as in all other 
business, namely, that profits demanded are in 
direct proportion to the risk involved. 


The Pittsburg Grain Elevator on the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad tracks near Thirty-ninth 
Street, Chicago, narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire early in December. The fire started on the 
roof of a one-and-a-half-story frame building ad- 
joining the elevator and used as a boiler and en- 
gine room. A dozen streams of water thrown on 
the elevator saved it. The wooden structure, 
however, was destroyed, with a loss of $5,000. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
{nterested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON 
MEMPHIS WEIGHTS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 


As a result of complaints of shortages in ship- 
ments to members at the October meeting of Illi- 
nois dealers in Peoria, the directors of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association appointed the president 
and the secretary of the Association a committee ~ 
to go to Memphis and investigate the weighing 
facilities and methods in vogue. After carefully 
investigating the complaints, the committee visited 
Memphis recently and canvassed the entire matter 
with the members of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Upon returning home it made the following report 
to the Board of Directors of the Association: 


To the Board of Directors, Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association: Gentlemen:—Your committee, a))- 
pointed October 17 last, to visit the terminal mar- 
ket of Memphis, Tenn., in relation to shortages of 
weights as complained of by members of the Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association, beg leave to re- 
port. 

Your committee visited Memphis on December 
10 and 11, and most thoroughly investigated all 
matters relating to the weighing of carloads of 
grain; both as to the weighing department, re- 
ceiving elevators, and the yards of the railroad 
companies. 

The resolutions which follow, adopted by the 
Merchants’ Exchange and signed by every grain 
firm who are members of said Exchange, indicate 
their unanimity of feeling in relation to the mat- 
ter under consideration. 

Your committee recommended to members of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association who ship grain 
to the Memphis market— 

That great care be taken in the coopering of 
cars, for the reason that there is a long haul, and 
any weak spots are very likely in a car to be 
opened; } 

That all grain, in the future, be very carefully 
weighed into the car, and an invoice of such 
weights sent forward to tae Memphis firm who is 
to receive the shipment; 

That every member of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association make a prompt report to the sec- 
retary whenever any unusual shortages occur in 
shipments to Memphis, and that the secretary 
immediately report such shortages to the secre- 
tary of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange; 

That the request of the Memphis Merchants’ 
Exchange that a committee from said Exchange 
be permitted to visit and examine the weighing 
apparatus of dealers, members of this Association, 
who filed complaints of the Memphis Weighing 
Department, be complied with, and that all deal- 
ers, members of this Association, be requested to 
allow said committee to make any such examina- 
tion as they shall see fit, and that such committee 
of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange be requested 
to submit a report of their findings to the secre- 
tary of this Association, 

Finally your committee believe that, from the 
disposition shown by the members of the Mem- 
phis Merchants’ Exchange, and their high char- 
acter for fair dealing, and by reason of the thor- 
ough investigation which their committeé had 
given all departments of their market; and, that 
when the committee of five members of the Ex- 
change lately appointed by the President W. P. 
Battle to “make investigation along the line of 
finding out what police protection is afforded by 
the railroads on cars standing here in the yards, 
and develop further, if possible,,why so many cars 
reach local enterprises unsealed,” shall have com- 
pleted their work, that there can be no future 
complaints of that market. 

BK. M. WAYNE, 
S. W. STRONG, Committee. 

December 19, 1907.* 


The resolutions referred to in the foregoing re- 
port as having been indorsed by each member of 
the exchange follow: 


Mr. W. P. Battle, President Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: Dear Sir:—We, your commit- 
tee appointed on the 10th to make report relative 
to some charges of short weights against the Mem- 
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phis Merchants’ Exchange Weighing Bureau, take 
pleasure in reporting: 

Whereas, Complaints have been filed through 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association against the 
Weighing Department of the Memphis Merchants’ 
Exchange, charging discrepancies between the 
weights of the Illinois shippers, members of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, and weights 
ag reported by the Weighing Department of the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange; and 

Whereas, A committee appointed by the board 
of directors of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, consisting of Mr. E. M. Wayne, president, 
and Mr. S. W. Strong, secretary, of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, have presented to the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange a report of said 
shortages, as alleged; and 

Whereas, The Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, 
alive to the necessity of accuracy in weights, ap- 
pointed a committee of four prominent grain men 
to thoroughly investigate these reports, which 
‘service they performed, giving a written report, to 
the effect that after a careful examination they 
found that the scales system, employes and, offi- 
eers of the Weighing Department of the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange were accurate, efficient, hon- 
est and above suspicion; be it 

Resolved, That President Battle be required to 
appoint a committee of five members to make In- 
vestigations along the line of finding out what 
police protection is afforded by the railroads on 
carg standing here in the yards, and develop fur- 
ther, if possible, why so many cars reach local 
enterprises unsealed. 

We, whose names are subscribed to this paper, 
pledge ourselves collectively and as individual 
firms, composing the grain dealers, members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, to support in every pos- 
sible manner the said resolution; and resolve fur- 
ther, that these signed members of the Merchants’ 
HWxchange hereby pledge to the grain shippers of 
Illinois, through their official committee, our as- 
surance that the market in Memphis, in all its de- 
partments, shall be maintained in efficient manner, 
looking to the honest and careful handling of all 
grain passing through the Memphis market; and, 

Whereas, In the report of the committee on in- 
vestigation of the Memphis situation they made 
the request of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa. 
tion that Memphis be allowed the privilege of 
sending a committee to investigate the system of 
weighing at points from which the Memphis 
weights have been complained of; be it further 

Resolved, That we, the grain men of Memphis 
assembled here, again request of the Illinois, grain 
dealers the privilege of at once sending a com- 
mittee from Memphis to investigate the weights 
and weighing system of these complaining Illinois 
points, just as Memphis has, and does, throw open 
to the public the privilege of stepping in at any 
time to investigate the weights of this market. 

CHAS. D. JONES, 
T. Z. ANDREWS, 
J. B. EDGAR, Committee. 

Signed by Davis & Andrews Co., Chas. D. Jones 
Co., E: C. Buchanan & Co., H. J. Hasenwinkle Co., 
Clark, Burkle & Co., W. D. Moon & Co., Williams 
& Fitz-Hugh Co., McLaughlin Coal & Grain Co., 
Webb & Maury, McCord & Horton, Wisner & Co., 
W. P. Brown & Co., Patton-Hartfield Co., Yates & 
Donelson Co., R. B. Buchanan & Co., Patteson & 
Niswonger, Bynum, Black & Co., J. B. Edgar Grain 
Co., Shanks, Phillips & Co., Pease & Dwyer Co., 
Jones & Rogers, John Wade & Sons. 

Memphis, December 12. 


MEMPHIS HAY AND GRAIN ‘ASSOCIATION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
There has been no split in the membership of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. Every member of the 
Memphis Grain and Hay Association has been, 
is now, and intends to remain, a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, and there is a rule in our 
By-laws requiring every resident applicant for 
membership in our Association. to be a member 
of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange before he 
can become eligible for membership in the Mem- 
phis Grain and Hay Association. We are not 
seceders from the Merchants’ Exchange, and any 
claim to that effect, and the statement that we 
were forced to pay too much for consigned grain 
on the Call Board, is absolutely false and could 
only eminate from a malicious desire to create 
discord, as the conditions which exist to-day in 
regard to the buying and selling of grain remain 
as they have been for many years past. 

We do not now, neither did we ever, contem- 
plate controlling prices of grain and feed stuffs 
on this market, as the question of values is one 
that must, and always will be, controlled by the 
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individual dealer, but we will strive with all our 
power to control and purge our market of dealers 
who by unbusinesslike and sharp practice bring 
discredit upon us. 

No man connected with the grain trade, either 
here or elsewhere, of good repute will be denied 
admission to the Association; on the contrary, we 
will be glad to have the support and affiliation of 
all the good men in the grain and hay business, 
and we extend, and have extended, to all resident 
grain and hay dealers and members of all other 
associations doing business in this market, a 
hearty invitation to join and help us in promoting 
a feeling of confidence and good-will based upon 
fair and honest dealings. 

Every shipper to this market has the privilege 
of asking for and receiving our Call Board quota- 
tions, and we will be glad to furnish them upon 
application, as other markets do. We have no 
desire to keep our quotations from shippers, for 
this reason—shippers could not possibly be af- 
fected in selling or consigning grain to this mar- 
ket. 

There is no intention to change or remove our 
weighing and inspection department from the con- 
trol of the Merchants’ Exchange. We will, how- 
ever, exercise a close supervision of these depart- 
ments and endeayor to* have them brought 
to the highest standard of efficiency. 

As our Association membership comprises four- 
fifths of all the dealers, commission men and 
brokers of this city, we feel that, “The dog should 
wag the tail,’ and for this reason we will con- 
sider prices made on the Call Board of the Mem- 
phis Grain and Hay Association as official, and 
if shippers will sell or consign their grain to the 
members of this Association, we will guarantee 
them fair treatment and full market prices. 

We would like to state that the membership of 
the Merchants’ Exchange is composed of about 
350 members, representing varied business in- 
terests. The grain representation comprises only 
about one-tenth of the total membership, and the 
representation of so many diversified interests in 
the Exchange precludes any especial legislation 
for the benefit of the grain interests, there 
being rarely more than one or two grain men on 
the directory. You can readily see that a body 
of this character is more in the nature of a 
chamber of commerce than a board of trade or 
grain exchange; and the grain men, recognizing 
this, organized, about two years ago, a Grain 
and Hay Association, which is the original or- 
ganization as it exists to-day, for the purpose 
of placing the grain trade where it could be 
controlled and regulated by those mostly 
ested, with the full understanding and purpose 
that it should be under the auspices of the Mem- 
phis Merchants’ Exchange. 

Every other business represented in this Ex- 
change has its separate organization, among the 
most important of which are the cotton seed oil 
products, wholesale grocers and lumber dealers, 
without being accused of opposition to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and we feel that the grain and 
hay dealers should have the same privilege. 

Very truly yours, 
MEMPHIS GRAIN AND HAY ASSOCIATION, 
Vv. L. Rogers, President. 

Signed also by Jones & Rogers, Davis & An- 
drews Co., Webb & Maury, Pease & Dwyer Co., 
W. P. Brown & Co., Jno. Wade & Sons, Shanks, 
Phillips & Co., J. B. Edgar Grain Co., McLaughlin 
Coal & Grain Co., Clark, Burkle & Co. R. B. 
Buchanan & Co., Bynum-Black Co., Wisner & Co. 
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WESTERN CORN GOING NORTH. 


Northern and eastern Iowa cattle feeders, as 
well as the dairymen of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
are in the markets for Iowa and Nebraska corn. 
The reports of Secretary Wells of the Iowa Grain 
Dealers’ Association indicate that farmers in the 
parts of Iowa named have much soft and chaffy 
corn to feed, which is mixed with good corn, and 
the latter must come from other portions of the 


inter-: 


state or from other states. 
good demand from Minnesota and Wisconsin for 
Nebraska grain. South Dakota also is buying at 
Omaha and Nebraska stations. 


Omaha reports a 


WEIGHING DEPARTMENT DIN- 
NER. 


On the night of December 14 Chief Weighmaster 
H, A. Foss of the Chicago Board of Trade gaye 
his annual dinner to his deputy weighmen and a 
number of invited guests. It was the sixth annual 
recurrence of this delightful function inaugurated 
by Mr. Foss, and as each celebration of the event 
has surpassed the preceding one, so the evening 
of December 14 passed most pleasantly in the 
good cheer of a dinner served by the Victoria 
Hotel and speeches from a number of the most 
eloquent of the weighing department employes 
and from several of the guests. 

The principal feature of the evening was the 
presentation by the weighing department of a 
silver loving cup to Edward Andrew, of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, who for the past two years 
has been chairman of the Board of Trade weigh- 
ing committee and whose term would then shortly 
expire. It was presented by John Winchester, 
deputy weighman, who briefly told of the services 
which Mr. Andrew had performed for the depart- 
ment and of the high regard in which he was 
held by all the weighmen. In accepting the gift 
Mr. Andrew complimented the department on its 
efficiency, and said he was indeed glad if he had 
helped to contribute to the maintenance of 
high standard. 

Mr. Foss presided and the speakers of the even- 
ing were: George Metcalf; George F. Stone, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade; Bert Law; 
John Winchester; H. W. Sager, president of the 
Board of Trade; Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
Ind.; D. Borden; S. S. Tanner, Minier, Ill.; Judge 
F. L. Fake; H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, Ohio; Rey. 
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B. A. Leith; J. H. Ware, ex-chairman of the 
Board of Trade weighing committee. 

Among the out-of-town guests were: Sea os 
Tanner, Minier, Ill.; S. W. Strong, Pontiac, Ill.; 


H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, Ohio; Warren T. Mc- 
Cray, Kentland, Ind.; H. I. Baldwin and W. L. 
Shellabarger, Decatur, Ill.; George A. Wells, Des 
Moines, Iowa; E. C. Boyer, Tampico, Ill. 


THE OHIO AGRICULTURAL 
TRAIN. 


The first “grain special” run through Ohio by 
the state railroads was started on January 2 from 
Toledo over the C., H. & D. Ry. to Dayton, Ohio; 
thence to Delphos, and over the Delphos branch 
back to Toledo, making a trip of three days, dur- 
ing which 25 stops were made. 

Professor H. C. Price, Professors McCall and 
Shoesmith of Ohio State University, Professors 
Williams and Welkin of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Wooster, Secretary J. W. McCord, 
and a number of other officials of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association, were of the party in charge 
of the special. 

The train consisted of two cars, and carried 
supplies of corn and alfalfa. There were talks on 
the selection of seed, planting and culture of corn 
and alfalfa, at the various stopping places. 

The trip was a very successful one, Incident- 
ally it appeared that reports of those on the train 
confirm the very soft condition of Ohio corn. Per- 
centage of moisture runs from 23.8 to 30%. Farm- 
ers who have not yet selected their seed and put 
in a dry place may have to replant. 

Nearly 5,500 people heard the addresses 4s 
made by the speakers. 


Ephraim Krott, a Russian Jew, who has lived 
in Shelbyville, Ind., for the last few years, on 
December 24 received a letter which states that 
wheat in Russia is selling for $3 a bushel and oats 
for $2.10 a bushel, and that they are experiencing 


the coldest winter in years. 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


SENATOR McCUMBER’S POSITION. 


This paper has at all times, when consider- 
ing Senator’s McCumber’s agitation of his 
Federal inspection program, declared that the 
Honorable Senator was mistaken in his premise. 
His address at Indianapolis, of which a rapid 
synopsis appears on another page, adds to the 
strength of our conviction that he is still mis- 
taken. Senator McCumber assumes as uni- 
versal conditions in the grain trade, which he 
assures us do prevail in the Northwest. Even 
if his charges are true as to the Northwest, 
they are not true elsewhere for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Until the formation of the numerous farm- 
ers’ elevator companies in the Northwest in 
recent years, probably 90 per cent of the grain 
was bought by the line elevator companies in 
the country by their agents at their own eleva- 
We do not assume that these companies 
were then, or are now, intentionally or other- 
wise, unfair in their treatment of their patrons; 
but it would not be strange if these numerous 
agents, scattered as they are all through the 
country, at long distances from headquarters, 
and held responsible to their principals for the 
grading and the weights at the terminals of 
the grain they buy in the country, would be un- 
fair as a matter of self-protection. To suppose 
differently would be to give common clay credit 
for virtue that does not exist in mortal men 
taken in groups, and therein lies the essential 
defect of the line elevator system itself, 

Without stopping here to point out that the 

remedy, inspection, could 
not in the remotest degree reach down to the 
farmer selling the grain at the country sta- 
tion, where the real fault of which he com- 
plains is committed, to correct it, we again in- 


tors. 


Senator’s national 


sist that the Senator pictures a strictly local 
condition of things which nowhere else pre- 
vails in the United States. And the Honorable 
Senator suspects as much, perhaps; for at In- 
dianapolis he did confess to knowing little about 
conditions that prevail outside of the North- 
west. 

Why, then, does he ask that his panacea, 
which would be worthless even in his own 
country, shall be forced upon the vastly greater 
part of the grain country where the local condi- 
tions which he aims to correct by his bill do not 
Is this fair? Is it statesmanlike 
Decidedly neither. 


exist at all? 
or business like ? 


ANTI-OPTION BILLS. 


Every business or institution that draws 
its support from the public is morally bound 
to justify its existence. Cui bono? What 
service do you render the public? The 
farmer, the grain buyer, the carrier, the 
miller, the baker, need no justification—their 
services are obvious. But the grain ex- 
changes that stand between the farmer and 
the consumer—what of them? 

Mr. F. S. Rutherford on another page 
answers this question in a statement as con- 
vincing as any ever penned or published, to 
which we need add nothing. The roar of 
the trading hour in any great exchange, to 
the thin or superficial layman, or congress- 
man with a cheap hobby, means nothing— 
no more than the sinister quiet of the 
bucket shops in which Congressman Scott 
of Kansas may have studied commerce; 
but to the informed it is the noise of the 
vast machinery that is moving the greatest 
volume of commodities of a single kind 
known to commerce and trade from _ pro- 
ducer to consumer—the roar of the adjust- 
ment of the values of grain and provisions 
throughout the civilized world. 

Of the immorality of overspeculation, little 
need be said; but of speculation itself noth- 
ing that is not good can be said. The spec- 
ulator is the pioneer of commerce and trade, 
the adjuster of values, the force in the grain 
market that makes for economy in the cost 
of distribution, which else would bear im- 
moderately on the producer. 

We do not expect the anti-option bills to 
pass. Conceived in demagogy, sustained by 
misconception of the functions and influences of 
commercial exchanges, the bills as laws 
would work ruin to a vast commerce, and 
damn their authors to everlasting political 
ignominy. There are a few men in Congress 
who can understand all this. They will pre- 
vail. 


CONTRACTING CORN. 


Probably nothing but burnt fingers will 
ever break the dealer of it who has the bad 
habit of contracting corn before it is ripe 
or ready to shell. Of course, the man who 
hedges carefully might do so; but as Mr. 
Wood pointed out at Indianapolis it is a 
mighty bad practice, and but another form 
of option trading that would be better if it 
were the straight article. Let the reader 


ee 
go through the paper and check it up by 
his own experience, if he has been culti- 
vating this habit; and if he is honest with 
himself he will confess that he could never 
honestly advise a friend to do business in 
that way. Then, why do it himself? 

With the experience of the last few years 
in mind, it ought to be the part of the 
dealer, as Mr. Wood said, to discourage the 
forward movement of corn in the fall, but 
to encourage the holding of the grain until 
it is in condition to move. That will give 
the farmer the better price and the dealer 
less anxiety and actual loss. The grain 
must come in eventually, and it is better to 
have it come in a natural stream through 
the year than to unload it all in a few 


‘weeks, as the Northwestern wheat growers 


must do, or at least as they do do, in order 
to save cost of grain storage, losing good 
money every year by the practice. 

The moral side of Mr. Wood’s argument 
is still more convincing. This contracting 
habit conduces to spendthrift habits in a 
class whom the dealers should encourage 
to thrift instead, because thrifty tenants sel- 
dom make off with their landlord’s grain 
or involve dealers in troublesome settlements 
of liens. 


NATIONAL INSPECTION OF 
GRAIN. 


It seemed to be assumed at the Indian- 
apolis conference ‘that a national inspection 
law will be enacted by this Congress; and 
at the Indiana Grain Dealers’ convention 
later, the same belief found expression, to 
which the Association so far yielded that it 
adopted a resolution suggesting a compro- 
mise—‘Federal supervision” of existing in- 
spection facilities, whatever that may mean. 

What justification there is for this belief 
will be found, we believe, in two facts: (1) 
that there is a strong centripetal tendency 
in our Government, to which the present 
administration, in entire good faith, we will 
assume, has given added momentum; and 
(2) that 1908 is a “presidential year,” when 
all sorts of foolish things in legislation, that 
are calculated to attract the attention of the 
masses, come to the fore. Of the danger of 
these influences this paper has in the past 
frequently warned the trade, but without 
much effect, we are free to confess, since 
the only practical set-off, or foil, to them— 
an. exchange agreement along what we are 
not entirely convinced as yet are wholly im- 
practicable lines of uniform inspection—has 
been rejected by the greater exchanges of 
the country, leaving the popular charge of 
unfairness of the inspection one still unan- 
swered in a convincing way. 

Nevertheless, the essential objections to 
any national system of grain inspection are 
so many and so weighty we are not yet 
ready to concede that the case of the de- 
fense is a lost one. We are not, perhaps, 
ready to agree that the inspection of Federal 
employes would necessarily be bad; on the 
contrary, we are beginning to have a very 
good opinion of many of the men the Agri- 


-neighbor states to fill if they choose. 
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cultural Department employs. That is not 
the difficulty, The real objection is the in- 
evitable and ubiquitous inertia of Federal 
employes, save, perhaps, the railway mail 
service; but even in the postoffice depart- 
ment, outside the mail service, the delays to 
which the public are subjected in the hear- 
ing of and decisions on complaints and ap- 
peals daily repeat the hopeless miseries of a 


| 


chancery suit like that of Jarndyce v, Jarn-' 


dyce in “Bleak House,” to say nothing of 
the invasions of private right by arbitrary 
rulings, for which there is practically no re- 
dress or relief. 

The same disposition, it is fair to assume, 
would sooner or later obtain in any Federal 
inspection administration. The necessity of 
looking to Washington for final decisions 
would make the system intolerable; and this 
inconvenience would rapidly multiply itself 
in arithmetical, if not in geometrical, pro- 
portion, through the certain demands of 
every congressman for “inspection stations 
in his district,’ until every country cross- 
road, or possible transfer, would demand 
and get its grain inspector, just as the farm- 
ers do now expect will be allowed them at 
every country elevator in the Northwest if 
Senator McCumber’s bill should become 
law. 

If, then, uniform inspection is veritably 
impracticable, Federal inspection is infinitely 
more so, simply becaue there would shortly 
be no limit to its scope and its machinery. 


WOULD COMPROMISE. 


The Commercial West thinks the fact that the 
Dakotas, which must needs sell their surplus 
grain in Minnesota, are “inspected without rep- 
resentation,” is the one reason why there is a 
demand for national inspection in the North- 
west. Well, it does, indeed, look that way, at 
this distance, It certainly is the Dakotan’s com- 
plaint beyond a doubt, and representation is 
what Mr. Macfadden and his fellow bankers 
have been asking for and what they hoped to 
get from Wisconsin inspection at Superior. But 
the Superior settlement does not give it to 
them; so that the Commercial West’s sugges- 
tion to enlarge the Minnesota boards at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth to give the Dakotas member- 
ship might reconcile the latter to the Minnesota 
inspection, which, it seems, they really will have 
after all, although they are privileged to have 
Wisconsin inspection of wheat by asking for 
it and insisting on getting it. 

It may not prove very effective, but the Com- 
mercial West’s solution of the problem is this: 


The inspection boards of Minnesota have three 
members each at Minneapolis and Duluth. The 
inspection boards in each of these terminal cities 
should be enlarged to five members each, South 
Dakota and North Dakota to each have one mem- 
ber at the two terminal points. 

We assume that it is not within the power of 
Minnesota to compel representation from these 
states, but that it is within the state’s power to 
provide vacancies on the inspection boards for the 
Given repre- 
sentation on the Minnesota inspection boards, the 
farmers of the Dakotas would soon be informed 
that Minnesota inspection is just and prejudice 


would disappear. It is a right that the non- 
participating states should demand. This glaring 
defect in inspection methods can be remedied at 
the next sitting of the Minnesota legislature. If 
there are no constitutional barriers to the proposi- 
tion no harm would result from a test of the sug- 
gestion. It might prove to be a great harmonizer 
in the Northwest. 


THH BUCKET-SHOP. 


The new chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the House inaugurated his ele- 
vation to dignity by introducing a bill to put 
a stop to grain “gambling” on the regular 
grain exchanges. We have not yet seen, 
however, any bill by him or another to put 
a stop to bucket-shop swindling and gam- 
bling. Probably this new recipient of Mr. 
Cannon’s gracious favor doesn’t understand 
the difference between a legitimate grain 
exchange and a bucket-shop, like those that 
infest his own state of Kansas and the 
Northwest. Many men are not able to make 
this differentiation. Fortunately, all of these 
many do not, like Mr. Scott, break into Con- 
gress. 

To all such one might tender the advice 
to read the record of the trial at St. Paul, 
for use of the mails to defraud, of the al- 
leged officers of the Wisconsin Grain and 
Stock Company, the principal “firm” oper- 
ating on the Superior Board of Trade (sic). 
Bucket-shops are gambling houses, pure and 
simple, and most gamblers are swindlers 
in a pinch; but the revelations made through 
the testimony of the employes of this crowd 
of methods pursued there would shame many 
of the shameless, so unblushing were the 
deceptions carried on. Fake quotations 
were frequently sent out to the concern’s 
branches and customers as a _ basis for 
“freeze-outs”; quotations were frequently 
held back in order first to get the trader’s 
money; fake traders, employes of the Wis- 
consin company and of the ‘Board,’ were 
employed to “put a face’ on the “floor 
trading,” their salaries being paid by the 
“clearing house’; fake warehouse receipts 
were commonly paraded about the room and 
the trading was an admitted farce—so thor- 
oughly so, that when the traders were in a 
particularly festive mood the farce was at- 
tended with great hilarity, which, however, 
never was carried beyond the “close,” 
everyone had to “even up” before “quit- 
ting’; few records of the “company” were 
Kepte «ln short, every device practicable for 
separating men’s money from its owners was 
unhesitatingly resorted to by this precious 
combination. 

Yet strange, is it not, that the regular 
trading of regular commercial exchanges— 


when 


those great and indispensable machines for 
marketing the thousands of millions of bush- 
els of grain—are sought to be interrupted 
and handicapped by Congressmen who have 
never so much as turned over their hands to 
put a stop to this Wisconsin Grain Company 
kind of swindling, that could be stopped at 
any time instanter by Congress if it had the 
gumption to know its duty in the premises 


and the inclination to do it? Let Congress 
first show its intelligence and good faith 
by crushing out these shameless swindling 
places before it attempts to interfere with 
the necessary processes of commerce to cor- 
rect their abuses. 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE 
FARMER. 


Rarely has a wiser paper been read at a 
dealers’ meeting than that of Mr, Wasmuth 
at Indianapolis, on “How to induce farmers 
to raise a better grade of corn.” It is all 
very well for the dealer to pride himself on 
his close touch with the farmer who grows 
corn; but if he does not act as a medium of 
communication between the farmer and the 
consumer of the farmer’s products which he 
handles, so as to keep the farmer informed 
of what is going on in the consuming mar- 
ket, what service is he rendering the farmer 
beyond the mere handling of the grain? 

When he has informed the farmer, how- 
ever, of the kind of corn the market is call- 
ing for, what is the profit to the farmer or 
to himself if it can be said of that dealer as 
of many others that he dumps everything 
he gets—yellow, white or mixed—in the one 
sink, the good 
and lets it go at that? 


mixing and bad _ together, 
Mr. Wasmuth does 
not agree to that way of doing business, 
which destroys the incentive to good corn 
farming faster than all the experiment sta- 
tions on earth can create it. It is thor- 
oughly demoralizing to the farmer, and in- 
dicates a selfish spirit in the dealer that is 
not consistent with good business or the 
true relations that ought to exist between 
buyer and corn grower. But 
per. 


read the pa- 


THE SOFT CORN PROBLEM. 


It is clear that the last word has net been 
said on the seed corn proposition, for it is 
coming to be believed that the selection of the 
big ears from the big stalks is to select the 
immature corn, or at least that which ripens 
last. Mr. H. A. Winter, an intelligent farmer 
of Marshall County, Illinois, therefore advises 
the picking for seed the best ears that are found 
low down on the stalk, which, he finds, mature 
first. As these ears are usually smaller than 
those found higher on the stalk, their selection 
would naturally suggest the question whether 
such seed does not mean a smaller yield; but he 
thinks not, as the greater vitality and vigor of 
the early maturing seed would offset the size 
of the larger corn, which, he thinks, is bound 
to be weaker in vigor. 

However this may be, the soft corn problem 
has become a’ serious one all through the corn 
belt; and whether it be due to the new method 
of selecting seed very early or to some other 
cause not understood, it is a subject that ought 
to engage the attention of agonomists in pref- 
erence to all other theories about corn. 


‘We beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
complimentary ticket entitling this paper’s 
representative to the privileges of the Phila- 


delphia Bourse for the year 1908. 
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The bag lender is coming to be more and 


more of the complexion of a freak, 


The mutual insurance companies continue to 
“bulk large” as usual. See some of their an- 


nual reports in this issue, 


The Kansas Association meeting will be 
held at Topeka on January 16 and 17. A 


fine program has been prepared. 


Secretary Strong of the Illinois Associa- 
tion has issued a new edition (15th annual) 
of the “Directory of Grain Dealers of Illi- 


nois.” 
Geo. S. McReynold at Joliet now has 
time to cogitate the problem how many 


kinds of a fool a man can be if he is given 
time to go the limit. 


A meeting of “independent elevator men” 
is called for January 15 at Grand Forks, 


N. D., to consider the “establishment of a 
new Board of Trade [at Superior].” What, 
another? Of the same kind? Lord, save 


the North Dakota pocket book! 

The Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association 
will hold its fifteenth annual convention in 
Detroit on January 29-30. The Pon- 
chartrain Hotel will be the convention head- 


new 
quarters. J. A. Heath, Lenox, is president, 
and G. F. 
tary. 


Allmendinger, Ann Arbor, secre- 


In the table of November receipts and 
shipments, published in the December num- 
ber, in the New Orleans statement of ship- 
ments, the figures for the years 1906 and 
interested 
these statistics will please make note of this 


1907 were reversed. Those in 


Tact. 


The New England Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation banqueted at Boston on January 13. 
Jas. A. Patten Chas. S. 


Hamblin, assistant secretary of the treasury 


of Chicago and 


under President Grover Cleveland, were on 
the list of speakers. Mr. Hamblin talked on 


the inspection laws. 


The farmers certainly must have their nerve 
with them to organize a company to buy grain 
at such a place as Grand Ridge, Ill., where 
already there are three sound companies and 
where farmers themselves confess prices are as 
But, then, farmers have 
“money to burn in these days.” 


near right as can be. 


The hay rate case, set for hearing at St. 
Paul for December 19, has been postponed, 
apparently on the order of President Aus- 
tin of the National Hay Association, who 
notified the Commerce Commission that the 
complaint, filed by Mr. Loftus, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Asso- 
ciation, had been withdrawn subject to call. 
The incident has developed a conflict of 


authority, which indicates some little fric- 
tion within the official body of the Associa- 
tion, which is unfortunate. 


Some of the Kansas City elevators have seen 
a “light” and no longer appropriate to their 
own use (or take without paying for) 100 lbs. 
(124 bus.) of grain from every car of grain 
they handle or buy. Well, there’s an old hymn 
that assures us that the worst of us can get 
in on time at any old time we make a try. 


A certain farmers’ grain and live stock com- 
pany out in Kansas has been getting wise, and 
now refuses longer credit to its customers than 
30 days. When it comes to acting as banker 
without interest, even for his own people, the 
farmer draws the line. Indiana dealers who 
are still making advances on grain without in- 


terest or fair security ought to take the hint. 


According to the bill to restrict transactions 
in futures, every book, pamphlet, letter, circu- 
lar, newspaper, trade journal, etc., containing 
the record of a sale for future delivery would 
be unmailable, and the person offending would 
be subject to a fine of $1,000 to $5,000. To cxe- 
cute the law would make necessary one of the 
vilest systems of mail espionage ever devised 
in this country. 


The Government inspection of meats is a 
vastly different thing than the inspection of 
grain, as one can understand who stops to con- 
sider. If the Government could inspect grain 
once and call it sound or unsound, and let it go 
at that, there would be no objection to its doing 
so, perhaps. But that is not inspection of grain. 
As it is, there is no analogy at all between the 


inspections necessary for the two commodities. 


Some of the Northwestern papers are try- 
ing to discourage their farmers from “going 
into barley,” as they are tempted to do in 
view of current high prices. This is prob- 
ably mistaken advice. Barley is always a 
pretty sure money-maker for the farmer, 
since it is always good for feed, and the 
choice malting grades never go begging for 
buyers. The chief trouble with barley lies 
in the fact that the farmer does not take 
care enough with it at harvest 
keep the grain up to the high 
the malsters are so anxious to 
willing to pay for. 


and after to 
grade which 
get and are 


The lumbermen of the Pacific Coast have 
started a movement to amend the commerce 
act to provide that before any schedule chang- 
ing rates shall go into effect, it shall be ap- 
proved by the Commerce Commission, who 
shall be required also to first hear shippers’ 
objections to any schedule. It sound plausible, 
and we wotild not presume to oppose or de- 
fend the proposition, It is evident, however, 
that if such an amendment should become law, 
there would have to be an immediate enlarge- 
ment of the Commission to find men enough to 
take cognizance of such matters exclusively, 
since schedules are filed by the score daily. Of 
“lumber and forest products” schedules alone 
there were filed no less than 265 in a single 
week! (See Traffic Bulletin for November 30.) 


The lumbermen’s scheme may be practicable, 
but the Commission, as now constituted, would 
have to “go some” to keep up with the shower 
of schedules and objections. 


The fear that because the barley crop is 
short the supply of beer will be lessened is quite 
unjustified. There is plenty of corn, thanks 
be; and corn grits, with a modicum of good 
barley malt, make most excellent beer. Pure 
barley malt beer in this country has been a 
mighty scarce article for many years, if we 
did but know it; and no beer drinker or 
connoisseur of the beverage has suffered 


thereby. 


The will of the late J. Frank Zahm was an 
ideal one—a model of justice and generosity 
to his survivors and an honor to his affections 
as a friend. During her lifetime his widow 
will have ample income for all her needs and 
desires; when her needs cease, all of the estate 
goes to his faithful employes, the young men 
whom he called to himself, whom he made, and 
who in their turn gave him the faithfulest ser- 
vice so long as he lived—to his partners, who 
with himself made the estate. Compare such 
a will with that monstrous perversion of hu- 
man energies to minister to a dead man’s pride 
—the Marshall Field estate. 


It is more than likely the new Hennepin 
Canal will be somewhat of a rate-making factor 
in northern Illinois next navigation season. 
With a 600-ton barge able to deliver grain from 
anywhere between Rock Island or Sterling and 
Peoria in 48 hours, there is justification for 
building elevators along the line of the new 
ditch ; while boatmen also would be safe in pro- 
viding craft for handling the business, seeing 
that the old through-rate joker of the railroads, 
which killed business on the old I. & M. canal, 
no longer obtains to work its deadly ruin to the 
canal business. There is still work for canals 
of the right sort. The Hennepin canal has too 
many locks by far to be an ideal canal, but it is 
able to do business and probably will do some 
this coming season. 


The 
Hiram 


re-election, without opposition, of 
N. Sager to be president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for 1908, was a 
“compliment to a man whose services in 1907 
were of the highest importance and of per- 
manent value to the Board and the grain 
trade of the West. Several radical and far- 
reaching reforms were carried through by 
him and his assisting directors, which have 
given a new character to the business of 
this exchange, by restoring much of its old- 
time freedom and breadth. . These reforms 
were brought about by firmness and _ tact, 
and in a manner that apparently has left 
no trace of bad feeling behind; and: every 
interest represented on the Board has now 
its proper proportion of rights and_privi- 
leges, and no more. It has been a great 
triumph, but one that all can now see em- 
bodies the fullest measure of justice to each 
and to all. Not robbing the directors of 
one word of praise, the Board felt that it 
could in no better way express its satisfac- 
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tion with Mr. Sager’s administration in 1907 
than by again honoring the one man to whom 
so much of the change is due. 


By an agreement effected by the Lowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the Rock 
Island officials, “all deductions for shrink- 
age allowance on claims for loss in transit 
will be waived.” It is tacitly conceded that 
the deduction hitherto made was more or 
less arbitrary, owing to the fact that no 
reasonably correct basis for determining a 
proper deduction has ever been arrived at, 
which is coming to the bottom of the thing 
properly. If the roads or others are ever 
able to establish a right to make a deduc- 
tion they must establish the fact that grain 
invariably shrinks in transit. If it does, it 
would be a mighty good thing to be certain 


about, and still better would it be to know 


the average loss. 


Harry W. Kress, the enterprising track 
buyer at Piqua, Ohio, sent out a unique 
“Christmas Greeting” to his correspondents, 
consisting of a well-written pamphlet, com- 
paring the profits and services of the grain 
dealer with those of other lines of trade 
and the professions, and the relations gen- 
erally of the grain man to the farming com- 
munity. It would be a good document to 
circulate; because it is true, as he says, 
among other things, that “the grain trade 
is one of the most economical branches of 
modern commerce,” and has been of im- 
mense benefit to other lines of business; 
but these things are not so well understood 
as they should be, especially by the farm- 
ers, who most have been benefited. 


The grain trade of Nebraska will regret the 
death of unfortunate “Tom” Worrall of Lin- 
coln, who committeed suicide on December 28. 
They remember Tom a few years ago as one 


of the good fellows who added to the geniali- 


ties of the life and entertainment of legislators 
for the benefit of many people at times when 
if left to their own devices, these lawmakers 
would have put certain foolish laws on the 
statute books to plague many innocent people 
later. He did nothing dishonorable or ille- 
gitimate, but he served, his associates and the 
farmers well by saving them from the acts of 
many cranks. But for some reason Tom broke 
with his old friends and started to run amuck 
through the trade. He failed—lost money and 
peace of mind. Then he wrote a book, forget- 
ting Job’s wish that his enemy would do that 
reckless thing; and of an edition of many thou- 
sands he sold but a few hundreds—even the 
farmers for whom he cut his friends and old 
associates knifed him brutally; and a natural 
fighter, he died a disappointed man, where he 
should have been a successful one. Worrali’s 
friends claim he was the victim of “the grain 
trust’—the “line elevator” (the only “trust” 
the attorney-general of that state was ever able 
to find there)—but other independent dealers 
lived and did very well in Nebraska before 
his time and are still making money there where 
Tom failed. Tom posed as a martyr, but he 


hardly rose to that dignity; but he will be re- 
membered kindly as ‘fone of our’s,’ who fell 
by the wayside, like thousands of others who 
mean well but come to naught. He helped to 
make Attorney-General Norris Brown U. S. 
Senator; himself he could not save. 


In spite of his warning to Congress that ap- 
propriations must be cut, Chairman Tawney of 
the appropriations committee approves the free 
seed graft this year as usual. Although prac- 
tically every farmers’ organization in the coun- 
try has protested against this waste of money ; 
although nearly every recipient of the seeds 
looks upon them with undisguised contempt ; 
although no congressman would be more able 
to defend this petty graft than he would a prop- 
osition to give the cobbler leather, thread and 
shoe pegs, or the painter brushes, or the black- 
smith coal—it still goes on and on, lke an 
ever flowing river, deluging and demoralizing 
in the end every congressman who has once 
had the moral courage to object to it, and 
labeling every honest farmer or gardener as a 
beggar and the recipient of a truly “measley 
charity.” 


The National Board of Trade |no, Mr. Man 
from Kansas City, Kan., this is not the one 
you are familiar with, that runs a big bucket- 
shop with a name appropriated from its bet- 
ters]|—the National Board, will meet at Wash- 
ington on January 21, and will tackle Tog sev- 
eral and distinct propositions, covering the 
whole range of commercial and legislative ac- 
tivity on this side the world. A body that uses 
a “scatter gun” of this type can’t expect to 
effect much, and perhaps doesn’t. It is, there- 
fore, falling to pieces of its own weight, and its 
once honorable and useful functions will doubt- 
less be taken up by the new National Council of 
Commerce, the protege of Secretary Strauss of 
Commerce and Labor, the only criticism of 
which that can be made so far in its career is 
that its founder, Secretary Strauss, seems to 
want to lead it along lines that are strictly “in- 
nocent’”—which won't conflict with anyone’s 
preceived notions of politics or anything else 
out of the theory pots. 


One of Harry W. Kress’s epigrams in his 
“Christmas Greetings” is—“The life of trade 
is not competition, but co-operation.” 
there can really be now no competition based 
on prices to be paid by rival dealers of a certain 
station. 
tion in prices passed away when the option 
markets came into being; and were one eleva- 
tor large enough.to handle all the grain, there 
would be no excuse, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, for there being more than one dealer 
at his market. But as that is rarely the case, 
the presence of two or more dealers is required 
to give the farmer the necessary service. The 
only “competition” there can be, and have the 
service honestly conducted, is that embodied in 
the personal equation—some farmers like Smith 
better than Jones, and vice versa. That’s all. 
Co-operation, therefore, improves the service 
and assures the farmer also the pay for his 
grain; because when men are making reason- 


In grain 


That is axiomatic, for the old competi- 


able money for the services they render, they 
are honest. It is only when the average man 
gets in a squeeze by unnatural competition or 


a bad blunder that he goes wrong. 


Many large shippers are agitating a move- 
ment that shall unite the shipping public in a 
refusal to pay more than the lawful freight 
rates, and if there is a difference of opinion 
as to the that the exact 
amount shall be determined before payment is 


amount, to demand 
made. The practice has been to pay and then 
adjust; but some carriers have a habit of 
pigeonholing claims for excess paid and keeping 
them there until the patience of the claimant is 
exhausted and he abandons the chase for his 
money. The iron men make special complaint 
of this practice; but it is not unknown to other 
classes of shippers. 


{t is a telling commentary on the business 
methods of (some say) 60 to 75 per cent of the 
grain dealers in this Western country, that they 
draw their drafts on consignees for grain— 
some without notice, some without B/L at- 
tached, some without identifying the car by 
number or initials, some without giving weight, 
or in fact any details of the shipment, whether 
on contract or consigned. 
think of 
habits? What can he imagine his drawee will 
think of him? 
he think he is entitled to at a drawee’s hands? 
Not merely success in business but the daily 
freedom from annoyance that makes the doing 
of business daily endurable for self or those 


Now, what can a 


man himself who cultivates stch 


What kind of treatment does 


with whom one transacts business are all de- 
pendent on some reasonable attention to details 
such as these. But men will neglect them and 
swear at their correspondents for not taking 
them or their business seriously. The man who 
gets good service in his grain business is the 
man who serves himself by looking strictly after 
his business details and leaving nothing to 
chance. 


How truly simple a thing may bring man 
Now there’s Senator La 
Follette, a most excellent, well-meaning man, 


fame—or notoriety. 


who, as governor some years ago, ran into 
some really mean rebating of freight rates to 
a big grain company in his state, on the strength 
of which as Senator he urged the passage of 
the La Follette Senate resolution, under the au- 
thority of which the Commerce Commission 
investigated the grain trade and collected a 
mass of information for the most part incon- 
sequential—so much so that the Commission 
has not yet dignified the matter by making a 
report, although it has published the testimony. 
But the Senator still rehearses his old story 
every little while—lastly in Van Norden’s maga- 
zine; and the ancient New Orleans Picayune 
reviews it just as if it were not all a chestnut 
of a harvest gone many years and as if the 
Commerce Commission did not say the rail- 
roads are living up to the laws. It all reminds 


_one of the fellow of whom it was said that he 


loved to act as the “showman to his own emo- 
tions”—worked himself into a frenzy about 
nothing, just for the sensation, 
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TRADE NOTES 


J. A. Horn has sold his interest in the Capital 
Construction Company of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
to A. BE. Stenson and others and is now located at 
Lebanon, Ind. 

The Edwards Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have an attractive booklet devoted to 
their metal shingles and metal slate. This firm 
makes a specialty of sheet metal work and manu- 
factures metal shingles and other sheet metal 
building material. 

The Avery Scale Company, North Milwaukee, 
Wis., is sending out an attractive mailing card 
illustrating the Avery Automatic Bagging Scale. 
This scale igs especially adapted for use in ele- 
vators and feed mills and enables the user to 
effect a big saving in labor in loading out grain 
and its products. 

The Murray Iron Works Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, has issued a booklet that is both interesting 
and unique. It is entitled “Nomenclature of Mur- 
ray-Corliss Engines” and contains outline cuts of 
the various styles of this engine with all parts 
named. The booklet will be interesting alike to 
users and nonusers of Murray-Corliss Engines—to 
the former because it will enable them to name 
correctly any part of their engines, and to the lat- 
ter because it shows the construction and principle 
of operation of this type of engine. 


The Younglove Construction Company, Mason 
City, lowa, of which J. F, Younglove is the head, 
has transferred its business to Sioux City, Iowa, 
where Mr. Younglove will do a general contracting 
business for the construction of elevators, mills 
and transfer houses and will also carry a complete 
line of elevator supplies. Mr. Younglove has se- 
cured a three-story building at Sioux City and is 
engaged in fitting it up for his requirements. Dur- 
ing the past year the Younglove Construction Com 
pany built thirty-five elevators, including the large 
thouse for the Decatur Cereal Company at Decatur, 
Ill. Mr. Younglove says the elevator business in 
South Dakota is only in its infancy and the ad- 
vantage of being in close touch with the rapidly 
growing business in that state and the desire to 
be located at a larger jobbing center had caused 
him to believe that he could improve his oppor- 
tunities by locating in Sioux City. 

A contract of considerable importance was 
awarded during the past month to the S. Howes 
Company of Silver Creek, N. Y., by the Gwinn 
Milling Company of Columbus, Ohio. This order 
calls for a complete outfit of the well-known “Eu- 
reka” grain cleaning machinery and embraces a 
full line of cleaners for the flour, corn, rye and 
buckwheat mills and the elevator and dry house. 
The mill buildings, which are fast nearing com- 
pletion; indicate that the plant will be one of 
the finest in the country from an architectural 
standpoint, and as its mechanical equipment has 
been chosen only after the most careful investiga- 
tion, the S. Howes Company are certainly to be 
congratulated on their latest success. Included in 


this order are receiving separators, single and 
double wheat scourers, milling separators, corn 
scourers, rye scourer, buckwheat scourer, oat 
clipper, magnetic separators, a complete corn-dry- 
ing plant, bran finishers, shorts dusters and dust 
collectors, a total of twenty-eight machines. The se- 
curing of the Gwinn company’s order, together 


with other important contracts, among them that 
of the Larabee Milling Company, for their new 
Kansas mills, will ensure the S. Howes Company 
a busy beginning for the year 1908. 


An organization consisting of 85 farmers has 
formed at Holland, Minn., and $4,000 has 
subscribed toward the purchase of an ele- 

Robert Whitehead is among those inter-: 


been 
been 
vator. 
ested. 


THE WINTER’S CORN SHOWS. 


In a number of states the corn growers have 


held or will hold this months corn exhibitions 
for prizes, the exhibitions being accompanied by 


lectures, all of which can hardly fail to attract 


the attention and favorable cooperation of grain 
dealers. 

In Indiana the Corn Growers’ Association is 
now holding its third annual corn show at the 
Perdue Agricultural College, beginning on Janu- 
ary 13 and continuing until the 18th. ; 

Among the trophies is a silver loving cup, pre- 
sented by Harvey Gray of Galveston, who is es- 
pecially interested in yellow corn, and is the 
owner of a 1,000-acre seed farm known as Gray 
Gables, near Galveston, and is known as the “Corn 
King of Cass County.” The cup will be awarded 
for the best ten ears of yellow corn shown this 
year at Perdue, but the cup, however, is not a 
perpetual gift or possession, but may be held by 
the champion corn grower so long as he can do 
so. Next year it may pass into the hands of the 
man having the best ten ears of yellow corn, sur- 
passing those of this year’s exhibit in excellence. 

Other trophies are the Johnson County Trophy, 
value $130, for the best ten ears of white corn; 
the Vogler Trophy, value $75, for the best in- 
dividual ear of corn; the American Hominy Com- 
pany’s trophy, value $50, for the best ear of 
hominy corn, and the Scott Trophy, value $75, 
which will be awarded for the best corn judging 
done by boy under 20 years of age. 

The state is divided into five sections. This has 
been done so that all corn growers would be 
placed in fair competition. In all 91 premiums 
will be offered and so arranged that corn growers 
from all parts of the state may receive a share 
of them. 

The annual meeting of the Association will be 
held on January 15. Among the papers will be 
the following: ‘Maintenance of Fertility,’ Dr. C. 
E. Thorne, Wooster, Ohio; ‘Why Our Farmers 
Should Demand High-Grade Seeds,’ Dr. J. W. T. 
Duvel, Department of Agriculture, Washington; 
“The Boys’ Corn Club in Hamilton County,” Prof. 
J. F. Haines, Noblesville; “The Boys’ Corn Club 
in Laporte County Organization and Support,” 
H. W. Henry, Laporte; “Results as Affecting the 
Boys, the Schools and the County,” E. G. Bun- 
nell, Laporte. 


The Illinois Corn Growers’ and Stockmen’s Con- 
vention and the two weeks’ course in agriculture 
will be held at the University, Urbana, Ill., on 
January 20 to February 1, inclusive. The program 
is arranged to give young men and _ practical 
farmers daily morning sessions devoted to the 
discussion of questions of importance to farmers, 
and a lecture both in the morning and in the 
afternoon, on topics of general interest to Illinois 
agriculture. Regular classes are to be conducted 
in farm mechanics, corn judging, stock judging, 
milk testing and study of soils. 

Among the lectures are the following: ‘Use of 
Leguminous Plants,” by Dr. C. G. Hopkins, head 
of the Agronomy Department; “Oat Crop with 
Clover Following,’ by C. D. Smith of Grandview 
and O. D. Center of the University; ‘Corn Grow- 
ing from the Farmers’ Standpoint,” by J. H. Mar- 
tin of Morrison; “Insects Injurious to Corn,” by 
Jas. A. West; corn judging class for “Leaming,” 
“Riley’s Favorite,” “Silver Mine,’ “Reid’s Yellow 
Dent” on different days. 


The fifth annual corn show of the Iowa Corn 
Growers’ Association was held at Ames on Decem- 
ber 30 to January 12. There were 113 exhibitors 
of corn, the sweepstakes prize being won by 
J. F. C. Fennell of Hamburg, Fremont County, 
and best ten-ear display prize to W. A. Hook of 
Packwood, Iowa. 

The following directors of the Association were 
chosen: First, R. S. Johnson, Columbus Junction; 
third, Elmer M. Reeves, Waverly; féth, S:) Be 
Packard, Marshalltown; seventh, C. F. Curtiss, 


Ames; ninth, M. McDonald, Bayard; eleventh, H. 
L. Pike, Whiting. 


The second session of the Southeastern Iowa 
Short Course was held at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
It was a success in every way and a great benefit 
to the farmers in the surrounding country. The 
prize corn sold for over $300, two records for 
high bidding in the state being broken. The 
grand championship ten ears of corn were bought 
by W. A. Hook of Packwood for $40.50, who had 
raised them. This is the highest price ever paid 
for ten ears of corn in the state. Joe Fry of Lee 
County bought back his ten ears of grand cham- 
pionship white corn at $35. The grand champion- 
ship single ear sold for $15.25 to John Kopp, who 
raised it. This is the highest price, with one ex- 
ception, ever paid for a single ear within the 
state. The whole exhibit of corn was the finest 
ever seen in southeastern Iowa, and it was a 
noticeable fact that there was no prize winning 
corn that was accident corn. It had all been care- 
fully raised and bred for the past three or four 
years. 


The annual Corn Growing Exhibit and Contest 
of the Dodge County children was held at Fre- 
mont, Neb., on December 13. The boys and girls 
and their parents were on hand to the number of 
nearly 2,000. The average exhibit was the high- 
est of any corn shown in a county exhibit this 
year, in the opinion of Prof. Zook of Lincoln. An 
appetizing display of bread and cooked corn 
products was also exhibited by the girls. 

Elmer Johnson, a 10-year-old boy of Nickerson 
township, won the first prize in the corn growing 
contest; Albert Furstenau of Scribner was second, 
and Earl Kleffman of Scribner third. The winner 
has 350 ears of corn from the 100 kernels fur- 
nished him, and he ,planted it late. 


The annual meeting of the Texas Corn Growers’ 
Association will be held at Terrell on January 16 
and 17. 


The second annual corn show of the South 
Dakota Corn Growers’ Association was held at 
Mitchell on December 17-19. There was a large 
attendance and 350 entries in the corn exhibit 
and a dozen counties made exhibits in the con- 
test for prizes. Notwithstanding the seemingly 
bad year, the corn displayed was of excellent 
standard. The corn school was conducted by 
Prof. Cole of the Brooking’s Station. 

After the adjournment of the convention this 
afternoon the corn which had been used in the 
corn school for scoring purposes was disposed of 
at public auction for seed corn, and some good 
prices were realized. Next year the show will be 
earried forward on a larger basis, now that a 
membership fee has been established. 


The Delaware State Corn Show was given at. 
Dover on December 12. There were about 50 
exhibits arranged to compete for the prizes, con- 
sisting of $100 in gold; the Govérnor Lea silver 
cup; feed grinding machine; silver trophy offered 
by the trustees of Delaware College, and a half 
score of other premiums. C. P. Hartley, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, did the 
judging of the corn. Incidentally addresses were 
made by C. P. Hartley of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on 
“Corn Breeding”; Professor V. M. Shoesmith of 
the Maryland Experiment Station, College Park, 
Md., on “Some Essentials for Securing Large 
Yields Per Acre,” and Professor A. E. Grantham 
of Delaware Experiment Station, on “Corn Im- 
provement in Delaware.” 


The Minnesota Midwinter Seed Grain Contest 
will be held in connection with the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Society and Minnesota Feed 
Crop Breeders’ Association on January 14-16 at 
the station at St. Anthony’s Park. Prizes valued 
at $300 will be given for corn, barley, flax, rye, 
wheat, and oats and grass and clover seed. The 
convention will be held in the old capitol. 
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PUBLIC GRANARY IN ALSACE. 


In Alsace farmers often find a difficulty in get- 
ting storage for their grain. Their barns being 
mostly small, and for the most part used for drying 
tobacco leaf and hops, they are often compelled to 
sell at a loss for want of storage room. To meet 
“a long-felt want” a depot for grain has been estab- 
lished at Diebolsheim. It is operated in conjunc- 
tion with a dairy, and is owned by a great agricul- 
tural syndicate whose head office is at Strasbourg. 
It is used not only for storing grain, but as a ware- 
house for chemical manures and hops, says The 
Miller, London. It receives and takes charge of 
grain at a rent of about 2c. on every cwt. or so 
deposited for two months, but for the most part 
the grain is purchased outright by the syndicate. 

The cost of acquiring the site, of building and 
installation amounted to something over $10,000. 
The building is rectangular in shape, and at one 
end there is a square tower ending in a platform 
82 feet from the ground. The main building is four 
stories high and the tower two stories higher. Its 
base abuts on the Colmar and Strasbourg tram- 
way. 

The ground floor, which is on a level with the 
platform of the tramway, is composed of two com- 
partments, allowing ample means of inter-communi- 
cation. The one in front serves as the receiving 
and despatching room, with the office in one cor- 
ner, while in another corner is a motor of 8 horse- 
power driven by alcohol, alcohol being a cheap com- 
modity in Alsace. In the center of the rear com- 
partment on the ground floor is a wooden hopper 
placed flush with the floor to receive the grain, 
which is passed through tubes from the first floor. 
The grain igs conveyed to the top floor by a belt 
conveyor into boot and then by buckets, and after- 
wards is allowed to flow by gravity into bins pre- 
pared for it, the flow being controlled by a crank. 
To the ceiling of the receiving and despatching 
room is fixed an apparatus for filling sacks. The 
arrangement of all four floors is the same. 

Flanking either side of a central passage there 
are bins 9 feet 10 inches high by 5% feet wide, for 
storing grain. These have broad bottoms with an 
opening in the middle to allow the grain to pass 
into the corresponding compartment on the floor 
below. By means of sheet-iron tubes with ends 
fitting into each other the grain may be easily trans- 
ferred to lockers in any part of a lower floor, or 
passed through cleaners, sieves, etc. 

Motor power is used to drive the conveyor belt, 
the bucket-chain and the cleaning apparatus. For 
most purposes the steam engine used in the dairy 
is sufficient, and the motor is reserved for emer- 
gencies. 

The establishment has accommodation for thirty- 
two wagons of grain at a time, and a single work- 
man suffices to run the grain in store, which is 
done at least once in eight days. The facilities 
offered for storage of grain are used mostly by 
dealers in barley for the breweries. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, from the Atlantic ports during the two 
weeks ending January 11, 1908, as compared with 
same weeks last year, have been as follows: 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 
Jan. 11. Jan, 12. | Jan. 4. Jan. 3. 
Articles. 
1908. 1907. 1908 1907. 

Wheat, bushels...........| 3,499,000] 2,466,000} 38,211,000) 1,743,000 
Corn, bushels... «.| 1,176,000] 1,245,000} 1,046,000) 1,979,000 
Oats, bushels..... 6,000 108,000 8,000 109,000 
Rye, bushels....... 72,000 83,000 GO;GOO!s cartes <a 
Barley, bushels.... Sel bardis cm aetane 55,000 30,000 14,000 
GUI DHING ta creams encn 316,100| 256,900} 239.500} 232,700 


Samuel Thomas, who farms nearly 5,000 acres 
of land in Adams County, Wash., will erect 
storage granaries on his ranch to do away with 
sacks, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


OMAHA~—Reported by Edward J. McVann, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Following the receipts and shipments of grain, a Receipts. | Shipments. 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points tn Articles. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906 
the United States for the month of December, I peed | ¥ 
1907: WiHGSie Di crccncark sean ve 914,400; 1,639,200; 807,000! 1,128,000 

——————————————————— et | COT Dn cneaccse ones 914,100 2,134,000 441.000] 1,307,000 
BALTIMORE-Reported by H. A. Wroth, secretary of the | Oats, bu......... 1,403,200 1,560,000) 1,423,500) 1,560,000 
Chamber of Commerce, Song DU ccratisea Saee 75,000) 19,000 8,000 31.000 
Recelpts = : Shinns t RUMEN ala lana as pate 22 1000) 64,000 7,000 38,000 
Arttoles: “sor aoe son = rae ihe his) Ena esc nora Geencey aed) anatens rd Roa PT ioe 
Wheat, bushels............ 1,201,101] 340,350) 1,491,007] _ 507,571 {REORIA Reported BY) Ae REM EECS SAECO Ane 
Corn, bushels. . +ess| 2,147,865} 2,534,263) 1,426,554] 2,260,110 —_ ee 2 =e Lee 
Oats, bushels. . 227,300) 331,543 312 616 | Wheat, bushels... | 79,900 52,500 60,900) 31,700 
Barley, bushels. 845 Corn, bushels... 2,115,600} 2,147,200) 1,642,400! 939,800 
Malt, lbs....... Oats, bushels.... 817,500 749,000 915,000} 754,000 
Rye, bushels... Barley, bushels. 236,400} 486,000 74,300) 83,000 
Timothy Seed, lb Rye, bushels.. 25,000 85, 9,100) 5, 
HOVOLSCCR OSscecccarees lis article ss Mill Feed, tons. . Pe 2,000 3,822 3,553) 8,620 
Hay. tons...... Spiritsiand Liquors; DIS. ||... c0cc.c)auns ceetactenwaeas a 
SHU OMS cree nineek tities villeseatee ier os lc.<s0.c' («<0 sl lnrane sewers Syrups and Glucose, bbls.|..........]...0+5 00: 
Flour, bbls..... seis 280,508 273,560) 227,231 NOCdSs, LDSiw ss taes cds «<n 60,000 30,000 
Mill feed, tons............ awed latec eben ian acaeen a Corn, lbs.. : 135,000 610,000 
= ay, tons ...... > 5,012 3,380 
BOSTON—Reported by Daniel D. Morss, secretary of the | pp x | ‘5 
Ghamberor Commerce: y y BOUT) DDS. cores cate case es 79,800 86,700} 80, 100 64,550 
4 . > PHLLADELPHIA—Reported by L. J, Logan, secretary of 
Flour, bbls...... 258,272) 171,935} 74,145 114,513 
Wheat, bushels 3,500,775| 2,442'732| 1,492/661| 1,303,380 | ta Commercial Exchange. 
Corn, bushels. 230,071) 369,775, 149,311/ 294,879 | Wheat, bushels........... 3,369,872, 1,713,988, 1,825,245, 1,140,972 
Oats, bushels.. 310,392 Lie Corn, bushels.. ee 225110| "861/271 66,584| 402,854 
Rye, bushels.. a 6,743| 1,430]. Oats, bushels... 263,908} 447/624)...... 0... [ieee kare 
Barley, bushels. Pee eer ay 44.168) 143,985) Barley, bushels. 4,000) 20,000) 
Flax Seed, bushels.. 183,274 66,059 Rye, bushels...... 6,420) 8,000) 
Mill Feed, tons.........../ 2,263} 917 Timothy Seed, bag: 3,800 2,174 
Cornmeal, bbls.. 2,950) 5,678) Clover Seed, bags.........| 322 | 1,126 
Oatmeal, bbls ............ 6148) 22,233) Plax Seed. bushels i 163'900| 
Oatmeal, sacks. . . 13,795 9,780 | Hay, tons: .-.psessees we a | 163,900) Saas [rc tac anc ee 
Hay bONGinssts odeinessrieei __ 14,360) 13,373) 225) Wionrs bbs seeeteene eres 286,211| 239, 008) 


BUFFALO—Reported by F. Howard Mason, Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Navigation closed until spring. 


CHICAGO~—Reported by Geo. F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... «| 1,290,646] 2,158,233) 1,605,013] 1,091,532 
Corn, bushels. . 9,130,732] 8,889,265) 4,121,433 3,246,362 
Oats, bushels.......... ..+»| 8,475,804) 6,320,043] 4,959,223] 5,900,992 
Barley, bushels........... 1,509,550] 2,789,604] 626,389] 737,486 
Rye, bushels 140,000} 402,584) 160,945} 292,598 
Timoth 1,336,239] 2,477,995] 2,269,433] 774,934 
Clover 5,100) 511,359] 264,845] 260,856 
Other Grass Seed, lbs 647,739| 1,136,124) 4,138,350) 1,914,435 
Flax Seed, bushels 224,000) 280,775 7,430 7,877 
Broom Corn, lbs..........| 1,233,018] 1,607,502] 1,059,864] 1,277,980 
EGY) COWS: wees tiet<telaslels lores 28.875 28,803 1,989 5,178 
Wlours DbIS) A ste-es acces 867,278) 886,005} 731,083] 740,852 


CINCINNATI—Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 


Wheat, bushels 162,340) 131,898 92,244; 108,378 
Corn, bushels. 719,484 625,418 311,416 364.448 
Oats, bushels. . 482,866 379,524 223,004 246,911 
Barley, bushels. 55,000 7 (0) es cempter 1,000 
Mal Ee DUG OUR rac cts creis/etsia sil ereteetalala(eleie| ateraiana) ee ore Sane esea) odes, Recian 
Ryo; bushels 2c. <.cccs sc. 23,048 94,226 9,432 44,154 
Timothy Seed, bags.. 1,993 705 1,608 1,592 
Clover Seed, bags ies steht 1,995 3,094 846 1,209 
Other Grass Seed, bags.. 12,983 14,442 9,342 12,850 
Hae CONS; cow Ws eesee wae cs 10,642 21,047 5,059 14,961 
BYOUP DDIS eis dea siete oes ote 148,118 118,300 72,778 75,223 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels, water.. 


Do rail 
Barley, bushels, water.... 
DOr a ee an aniecisecie mene 
IRVe; DUSHOIS. < cee. ccc ena: 
Flax Seed, bushels, water. 
DOMaAe ssecesarmacrees ate 
Hay, tons, water......... 
Do rail 
Flour, barrels, water...... 
_Do Pall eueeeeees 41,240 64,923 


DRTROVE Reported by F. W. 
Board of Trade. 


17,590 3,068 
Waring, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels...........) 85,790] 292,555 6,186, 13,973 
Corn, bushels. .........6+ 221,600) 486,537) 84,154) 30,901 
Oats, bushels.............. 182,360 301.288) 21,120 9,891 
Barley, bushels........... 53,000) 244,000 91500 |iencsat ees. 
Rye, bushels............. 10,553] 21,494) 41,171] 16,634 
Flour, bbls....... aUeaaane 20,000) 12,200 9,200 7,40) 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 6,748,813 4,227,390) 6,545,505/ 5,532,935 
Corn OUshels so. Tec weciecie||saccins nice |icav SOHO anoeceoral SAP en Ocoee 
Oats; bushele ces. ceenccne 455,883| 259,489] 782,095| 508 618 
Barley, bushels.......... 159,147| 7,882,202 782,444; 1,760.614 
Rye, bushels.......... 48,419 42,896 64.647 175,460 
Flax Seed, bushels 2,189,660) 2,272,661) 1 ee 807) 3,441,571 
Flour, bbls. . soe 65,455 375,460 9,385 648,980 
GALVESTON Beporied by C. MeD. anes chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.......... : 1,656,280] 869,54 


penny bushels....... 1,148,283] 976,640 


Oat 
parier bushels. . 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat, bushels........... 906,000} 1,057,000 505,710 810,086 
Corn, bushels........ aes 329,000 86,000 263,088 219,094 
Oats, bushels......... «>| 1,014,400 919,800 685,481 625,609 
Barley, bushels...........| 1,575,500] 2,377,200 543,269) 1,174,068 
Rye, bushels......... Aaad 146,700 223,200 96,600 141,637 
Timothy Seed, lbs........ 483, 290 204,585 228,000 98.440 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... 619,170 699,105 8,655 496,021 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 5,300 DLS OUOI walsleitectes [paler aio ass 
G9) CORE sone ean, een eo cael s 3,878 2,817 203 228 
Miour, DDS... cseees se ase 230,875 246,200 320,623 233,275 


MONTREAL—Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 14,298 109,375 5, L60( Wis. Cae 


Corn, bushels. o s.0.0) Hanes hres ales en 1,867 1,268 9,900 
Oats, bushels.........+..+ 104,528 130, 166 51,202 7,500 
Barley, bushels...... 21,447 78,781 27,093 20,000 
REVO IBTLOUR co: fue eeree ramen epcate ies hilinteniaysictcieie'e lly o icin retelv niche eisianay Oe 
Flax Seed, bushels. 31,800 SOD bss seat Seal ou bets nays 
Flour, barrels. 25,370 15,187 53,670 44,067 


~ 192;185 


ST. LOULS—Reported by Geo. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


1,102,000} 904.000] 1 909,870 
2,149 SHBG: coma ety 160 
1,828,200) 3,131,700| 4,160] 1,243,925 
2,596 4,280 5,070 6,775 
1,812,800! 1,528,000} 891,725] 1,402,530 
SIO | ct pas 12,350 5,375 
Barley, bushels. 395,200}  494,000].......... 6,230 
sacks.... 14,906 arinc ome 
Rye, bushels... 21,000 8,620 
SOMES CES aeRO ancin eaten) Mente iaie nd flcicinn tr eia/ce tow wera eerna he estes 
Hay, tons... mee 20,640 9, 170} TA75 
BlOUY) HIS vseuecacaasocice 246,570 304,435} 298,109 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Reported by Wm. B. Downes, stat- 
istician of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals 416306) Ad stars PATA TAO A celcaoas 
Corn, centals... 4,839]... 5 176) 

Oats, centals... 35,570] ..... E 121 

Barley, centals. 234,532)..... 111,902 

Rye, centals...... ZI tow aalva veiecilte cactetce. ney fakin ereraie era 
Flax Seed, sacks. MRO D I amtanislaiives [ieranere acters tee 

Hay, tons. aeiesien TBDO6 | Aicasecenes 3,820 

Flour, bbls........+.+-.... 69,385] .\....0. 2, 614). 


TOLEDO~—Reported by A. Gassoway, secretary of the Prod- 
uce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels. 170,000 310,250 67,100 88,250 
Corn, bushels.. 540,000 876,000 341,200 553,700 
Oats, bushels... 270,500 245,000 270,400 421,200 
PSEC HLS OLN att tera ns Der ae lusigs aictlseilells occas a vce Teen a cava e 
Rye, bushels...... tee 7,000} 8,800, 5,400 4,120 
Clover Seed, bags........ -| 37991 4946 790) 4,125 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain 
markets for 27 weeks, since June, with comparisons, 
in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent: 


| 1907-8 1906-7. 
| : 
| 13,050,000 11,637,000 
| 3,914,000 4,105,000 
836,000 1,615,000 
23,278,000 29,892,000 
Winter wheat...............-..| 41,078,000) 47,249,000 
| 
Ghicagostet estes datewser pence 19,043,000] 25,710,000 
IMALWAUKOCS ccs icc mnacratts sae ainiens | 5,828,000} 5,706,000 
MINNEAPOLIS! i eieesicsicciscansse le ciec sie 39,860,000 44,048,000 
DULUheaesnesenecn wa aa ewaa sada | 36,947,000 33,248,000 
Springiwihostce uses rescore: | 101,678,000 108,712,000 
Aggregate, 27 weeks............... 142,756,000 155,961,000 
Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at 
primary markets 23 weeks since June, 1907, with 
comparisons: 
Winter. Spring. Total. 
41,078,000 101,178,000 142,756,000 
47,249,000 108,712,000 155,961,000 
52,889,000 116,488.000 169,357,000 
47,244,000 102,701,000 149,945 000 
50,996,000 108,376,000 159,372,000 


A committee of the Wholesale Hay and Grain 
Dealers’ Association of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has prepared an ordinance to prevent unfair prac- 
tices among feed dealers. It will be presented 
to the city council at once. The essential provision 
of the ordinance is that the teamster must deliver 
to the customer a certificate showing the gross, 
tare and net weight of every load before delivering 
it. It is believed that this will do away with the 
dishonest practices which have given the dishonest 
dealer an unfair advantage over his upright rival. 
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GRAIN NEWS 


EASTERN. 5 
J. J. Pepperday has closed his elevator at La- 
Pa., and has retired from the trade. 
building an eleva‘or to replace 
destroyed by fire at Ridgefield, 


trobe, 

Size ED. 
the one 
Conn. 

It is 
herst, N. 
a modern elevator at Milford, N. 
has been acquired by Charles 
bert Caldwell. 

Thieves entered the grain office of Willard P. 
Whitemore at Jamaica Plains, a suburb of Bos- 
ton, Mass., during the night of December 22, and 
succeeded in cracking the safe, which yielded 
them $16.40, 

Hay and grain wagon drivers are out on a 
strike at Brockton, Mass. About 130 men are 
engaged in the strike, all seeking to secure a wage 
seale of $2.50 a day or about a shilling more than 
their work now pays. ; 

Seott N. Farnum and wife have disposed of their 
grain business at Lyndon, Vt., and have leased 
their building and fixtures to Scott McDowell of 
White River Junction. Last year the Farnums 
sold 50 carloads of grain. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
Henry D. McCord & Son of Pheenicia, N. Y. The 
firm will deal in grain and produce, and is repre- 


Keeler is 


recently 


reported the historic old foundry at Am.- 
H., is to be removed and remodeled into 
H. The building 
Hazelton and A\l- 


sented with a capital of $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors are L. H. Jones, M. S. Burt and K. C. Peters 
of Buffalo. 


The Standard Grain Co. of Schenectady, N. Y., 
is occupying its new brick building, which has a 
floor space of 16,000 square feet, and is equipped 
with modern machinery, which will handle 409 
bushels of grain and 60 bales of hay every hour. 
A feed mill has a capacity of 85 bushels an hour. 


ILLINOIS, 
Cc. F. Kilgore has retired from 
ness at Fair Grange, Ill. 
J. F. Coppins has acquired a grain; hay, flour 
and feed business at Rockford, Ill. 


the grain busi- 


Plagge & Schwiesow have succeeded A. & C. 
Schwiesow in the grain business at Monee, IIl. 

New scales have been installed by F. R. & M. 
A. Current in their elevator at St. Joseph, Ill. 

F. R. Ludwig of Staley, Ill., has sold an interest 
in his elevator and business to Thomas Grady. 

A new grain company known as the Kilbourne 
Grain Co. has been organized at Kilbourne. Il. 

Adkins Bros. of Prentice, Ill., have installed an 
Improved Hall Signaling Distributor in their ele- 
vator. 

The Rogers Grain 
has been leased to 
operate it. 


Co. Elevator at Weldon, IIL, 
William Susdorf, who will 


Extensive improvements have been made on the 


elevator belonging to C. R. Arden & Co. at Car- 
linvilie, Il. 
H. A. Hillmer of Freeport, Ill., has just in- 


stalled an Avery Automatic Scale in his elevator 
at Dakota, Il. 


MeFadden & Co. of Havana, Ill., have placed 
a new 10-horsepower gasoline engine in their 
grain elevator at Kilbourne, III. 

The Farmers’ Grain, Live Stock and Co-opera- 


tive Association of Harmon, Ill., has increased 


its capital stock from $1,000 to $4,000. 

Walter Stickney has sold his elevator at War- 
ren, Ill., to E. D. Lausch of Winslow, for $8,000. 
Mr. Lausch takes possession in March. 

Charles Shelby of Tolono, Ill., has taken posses- 
sion of Rufus Keator’s elevator and grain business 


at Paxton, Ill., which he recently purchased. 
Articles of incorporation have been amended 
by the Bethany Grain Co. of Bethany, Ill., in- 


creasing its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

Negotiations are being conducted by the Nepon- 
set Farmers’ Grain Elevator Co. for the purchase 
of the Neola Elevator Co.’s property at Neponset, 
Ill. 


reorge F. Harweger of Cissna Park, IIl., writes 
the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” that 
he is building a new elevator at Cissna Park, 
which should be completed the last of January. 


It is 36x40 feet in dimension and 47 feet high, 
under the eaves, 

The Spires’ Elevator Co. of Spires, Il., will 
equip its elevator with two Improved Hall Signal- 
ing Distributors. 

Hayward Bros. of Cooksville, Il]., have had the 
Avery Seale Co. of North Milwaukee, Wis., install 
a 1,500-bushel per hour Automatic Seale in their 
plant. 

C. W. Ballard has sold his elevator and _ busi- 
ness at Springfield, Ill., to Phillip Karcher in con- 
sideration of $13,000 and gives possession in 
March. 

The Reliance Construction Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has the contract for a 20,000-bushel grain 
elevator at Leonard, Ill., for the Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. 

The newly organized Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Danforth, Ill., has purchased the grain elevator 
and business belonging to the C. H. Rumley Grain 
Co. for $20,000. 

The Central Illinois Grain Co. is building an 
up-to-date elevator at Alexandria, Ill., which will 
soon be ready for business. The firm was burned 
out in November. 

A Farmers’ Elevator Co. is being organized at 
Marseilles, Ill., with a capitalization of $20,000. !t 
possible the company will purchase the Mc- 
and Bruce Elevator. 

Twist Bros., proprietors of a newly acquired 
elevator at Taylorville, IU., are negotiating for a 
plant at Wileys, Ill., belonging to the estate of 
the late A. P. Hill of Blue Mound, Il. 


A. D. Ricketts & Son of Fisher, II, 


is 
Cormick 


have ac- 


quired the elevator formerly owned by F. L. 
Warner. C. M. Ricketts has sold his interest in 
the Miles & Ricketts Elevator to R. T. Miles 


& Co. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Triumph Grain & Supply Co. of Triumph, II1., 
which is capitalized at $8,000. Among those in- 
terested are H. H. Willsey, J. B. Kidd and S. D. 
Dewey. 

An Avery Automatic Scale is being installed 
in the Surface & Ensign Elevator at Magnolia, 
Ill. It has a capacity of 2,000 bushels per hour 
and was supplied by the Avery Scale Co. of 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Strawn Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Strawn, 
Ill., has purchased an Avery Automatic Scale for 
its elevator. It has a capacity of 1,500 bushels 
an hour and was supplied by the Avery Scale Co. 
of North Milwaukee, Wis. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by Gra- 
ham Bros. & Co. of Freeport, Ill., which will deal 
in grain, etc. The capital stock is $1,000. Those 
interested in the firm are J. H. Graham, Henry 
Graham and F. F. Graham. 


The Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad are 
rebuilding their Western Elevator at Madison, II1., 
which burned about three months ago. Capacity 
will be 50,000 bushels. The Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co. has the contract. 


A movement is on foot to organize a farmers’ 
elevator association at Grand Ridge, Ill. At pres- 
ent three elevators are operating in the village 
and the prices paid for grain are, of course, as 
high as those paid in surrounding towns. 


Fred Rose’s elevator at Homer, Ill., will be com- 
pleted about February 1. The capacity is 100,000 
bushels. It will be operated by a 60-horsepower 
engine and 70-horsepower boiler furnished by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. The Reliance Construc- 
tion Co. had the contract. 

M. R. Meents & Sons, proprietors of elevators 


at Ashkum and Clifton, Ill., have acquired the 
R. F. Cummings Elevator at Danforth, Ill. it 


will be recalled that this plant was sold to Mr. 
Cummings for $14,000 after the Wilts failure a 
year ago. 


O. Gandy & Co. of Fort Wayne have sold their 
elevator at Pierson, Ill., formerly known as the 
Wilkins Elevator, to the Pierson Grain Co., of 
which J. E. Collins is manager. Possession was 
given at once. It is understood the consideration 
was $12,000. 

Stanley Stack, years old, was shot in the 
left shoulder the night of January 10, when he 
was detected in the alleged stealing of grain, from 
a car on the Chicago & Alton tracks at Chicago. 
The shot was fired by Matthew Bowen, a special 
watchman, and penetrated the lung. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., has completed the new 30,000-bushel 
elevator for the Farmers’ Grain Co. at New Ber- 
lin, Ill. Included in its equipment is a 32-horse- 
power gasoline engine, a No. 1 U. S. Corn Sheller, 
Constant Chain Feeder, a No. 4 B. & L, Rolling 


2 
33 


Screen Cleaner and a 1,500-bushel hopper scale. 
The plant has an iron siding and roof and is a 
model elevator in every particular. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Henry: S. Strassheim Hay and Grain Co. of Chi- 
cago, Ill., which will operate as a mercantile 
house. The firm is capitalized at $25,000. The 
incorporators are Henry G. Strassheim, sheriff of 
Cook County, Frank G. Strassheim and Daniel 
Strassheim, Jr. 


John H, Brennan and James L. Carden of Chi- 
eago, Ill., have formed a partnership to conduct a 
commission business in cash grain and futures. 
Mr. Brennan has been with Eschenburg & Dal- 
ton since a boy of 11 years, while Mr. Carden 
was with the American Malting Co. for many 
years. Both hold memberships in the Board of 
Trade. ‘ 


Secretary S. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association has sent out a list of 
changes for the fifteenth annual directory, re- 
cently published. The list is as follows: Glen 
R. Swank & Co. succeed the Davis Grain Co. at 
Williamsfield; Twist Bros. succeed William Love- 
less at Taylorville; William Loveless succeeds 
Adam Ritscher at Taylorville; Root & Westervelt 
succeed F. P. Moore & Co. at Lakewood; Hene- 
ghan & Cain succeed James Heneghan at Jack- 
sonville; C. A. Dickey succeeds G. H. Spannagel 
at Champaign; Stewart & White succeed A. B. 
Caldwell & Son at Vermillion; Bartlett, Kuhn & 
Co. sueceed the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Long- 
view; Wiese & Anderson succeed the Cissna 
Park Grain Co. at Cissna Park; Chappel & Chap- 
pel succeed W. H. Courtland at McClusky; E. E. 
Derrough succeeds the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Savoy; T. D. Pletsch & Son succeed J. E. Haw- 
thorne at Fullerton; D. Pletsch & Son succeed 
R. T. Railsback Sons at Parnell; the Lacharite 
Grain Co. succeeds Lacharite, Jacobs & Co. at 
Assumption; the Hawthorne Grain Co. succeeds 
J. E, Hawthorne at Fletcher; H. C. Bear & Co. 
succeed Bear & Hadden at Penfield; E. M. Grun- 
sted & Co. succeed Wheelock & Peterson Bros. 
at East Lynn; J. Ts Sims & Son succeed A. ¥. 
Thomas at Oakland; the McLean Grain Co. suc- 
ceed J. E. Hawthorne at Secor; H. E. Roberts 
succeeds C. W. Carroll at Blandinsville, Ill. 


IOWA. 


The Updike Grain,Co. of Irwin, Iowa, has pur- 
chased an Improved Hall Signaling Grain Dis- 
tributor. 


The Plymouth Milling Co. of Le Mars, Iowa, 
is installing another Hall Signaling Grain Dis- 
tributor. 


E. L. Patton of Kellogg, Iowa, has lately ordered 
a 1,000-bushel Avery Automatic Scale from the 
Avery Scale Co. at North Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Conger Ball Co. of Sac City, Iowa, is in- 
stalling Avery Automatic Scales of 1,000 bushels’ 
capacity in its new elevators at Sac City and 
Galva. 


R. 8. Witter has installed a 1,500-bushel Avery 
“Automatic Scale in his elevator at Dawson, Iowa. 
It was supplied by the Avery Scale Co. of North 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Workmen are enlarging the J. L. & J. K. Gwynn 
Elevator at Shenandoah, Iowa, to hold 25,000 bush- 
els of grain. Considerable new machinery of a 
modern type will be installed. 


Five carloads of grain for export composed the 
first consignment to be shipped from the Inter- 
state Grain Co.’s new elevator at Sioux City, 
Iowa. They were shipped via New York. 


The Neola Elevator Co. has sold its grain at 
Harlan, Iowa, to Wright & McWhening and closed 
the doors of its elevator because most of the 
gc.ain in that vicinity is being fed to stock. 


F. M. Tuttle has purchased the old elevator on 
the Milwaukee right-of-way at Spencer, Iowa, and 
removed it to the M. & St. L. road, where it is 
being remodeled into a modern elevator and hay 
barn. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Holstein, Iowa. 
which has just been incorporated, has purchased 
the Shoenaman Bros.’ Elevator and took posses- 
sion on January 1. The price paid for the plant 
is reported as $8,500. 


An Avery Automatic Scale having a capacity 
of 1,000 bushels per hour has recently been in- 
stalled by the Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. at Far- 
ragut, Iowa. It was supplied by the Avery Scale 
Co. of North Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co.’s new plant at Stru- 
ble, Iowa, was thrown open on December 16. D. 
D. Hamer has been engaged as buyer. Officers of 
the elevator company are WH. J. Rath, president; 
H. F. Becker, vice-president; Fred Harms, H. J. 
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‘Hawkins, William Nicholson and John McMahon, 


directors. The latter is also secretary. 


The Carners Elevator Co. of Council 
Iowa, contemplate building an addition 
spring, which will cost $75,000 or $100,000. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Co. of Walcott, 
Iowa, has purchased an Automatic Scale with a 
capacity of 1,500 bushels per hour for its new 
plant at that place. The Avery Scale Co. of 
North Milwaukee, Wis., will supply the machine. 


Grain was received at the new Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor in Akron, Iowa, during the latter part of De- 
cember. In the machinery test 100 bushels of 
corn were dumped into the pit and elevated to 
the bins in six minutes. A. R. Whitney, president 
of the company, will serve as manager and buyer. 


Bluffs, 
in the 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


A new elevator will be built at Goldsmith, Inid., 
in the near future. 


T. D. Kenney of Chalmers, Ind., has sold his 
elevator to Hawkins Bros. of Oxford, Ind. ; 

S. D. Kinsey has sold his grain business at Rose 
City, Mich., and is now at Croswell, Mich. 


R. L. Bond’s new elevator at Oaktown, Ind., is 
practically completed and ready for grain. 


Herriman & Martin have succeeded Ponsler & 
Johnson in the grain business at Mt. Ayr, Ind. 


A new gasoline engine has been installed in the 
Stockbridge Elevator Co.’s plant at Dexter, Mich. 


N. A. Grabill has just completed a new elevator 
at Houston, Ohio, for the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
Capacity 20,000 bushels. 


Sims & Ashpaugh have completed the remodel- 
ing of their grain elevator at Circleville, Ind. 
Its capacity is 20,000 bushels. 


T. W. Williams & Sons have disposed of their 


elevator and business at Upland, Ind., to W. W. 
Pearson, formerly of Cumberland. 


Mike Haley and Lou Mausserman have acquired 
John L. Bowlus’ grain elevator at Urbana, Ohio. 
Mr. Bowlus has gone to California. 


Rohm Bros. of Rockville, Ind., are building 
a 30,000-bushel elevator, which is of cribbed con- 
struction and will contain 12 bins, each 38 feet 
deep. 


The Duluth Elevator Co. has again taken the 
management of the Chatham Elevator at Hallock, 
Minn., and John Guttormson has been placed in 
charge. 


The Kerlin Hlevator Co., whose plant was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, has opened up temporary 


quarters in a building hastily erected for the 
purpose. 
William Fleumer of Mt. Clemens, Mich., has 


sold his brick grain elevator to William Rickert 
and Charles V. Morass, who will remodel it into 
a store. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. has 
completed an ideal 20,000-bushel elevator for R. 


\S. Stall & Co. at Thorntown, Ind. About $11,000 


was expended on the plant. 


W. A. Browning hag let the contract to the Re- 
liance Construction Co. for a new corn mill and 
elevator at Hvansville, Ind. The elevator will 
have storage for 10,000 bushels. 


Jones Bros. are just completing their elevator 
at Aylesworth, Ind., for which Reliance Construc- 
tion Co. made plans. It has a capacity of 20,000 
bushels small grain and 8,000 bushels ear corn. 


The Reliance Construction Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is making plans for a new elevator for C. M. 
Kerlin at Delphi, Ind. The capacity is 45,000 
bushels small grain and 10,000 bushels of ear 
corn. 


An additional Automatic Seale is being installed 
by Loughry Bros. in their mill at Monticello, Ind. 
This scale, like the preceding ones, has been sup- 
plied by the Avery Secale Co. of North Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Hufnaugle & Gentner have bought the elevator 
at Kewanna, Ind., of L. E. Daniels. Mr. Huf- 
naugle is from Ansonia, Ohio, and Mr. Gentner 
from Mt. Comfort, Ind. They will take possession 
on March 1. 

The C. & A. Engineering Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind.. is making plang for a new elevator for G. 
G. Davis at Goldsmith, Ind. It will have a capac- 
ity of 10,000 bushels small grain and 10,000 bush- 
els ear corn. 

Martin Dawson has lately completed a 10,000- 
bushel fireproof elevator. It is 20x83 feet in di- 
mensions and is constructed over a cement foun- 
dation. The siding and roof is of steel. Included 
in the equipment is a 15-horsepower electric mo- 


line engine. 


tor, a Clipper Cleaner, a feed grinder, a corn 
sheller, five stands of elevators and hopper scales. 


W. S. Seaver has lately torn down the old elc- 
vator at Highland, Mich., erected by Willover & 
Son in ’72. 

The Elroy Grain Co. has started its new eleva- 
tor at Elroy, Ohio. Capacity 25,000 bushels. It 
was built by N. A. Grabill of Daleville, Ind. 


The Urmston Grain Co., which operates eleva- 
tors at Dundee, Frankton and Orestes, Ind., has 
moved its headquarters from Frankton to Tipton, 
Ind. 


The Witmer Grain Co. of Grabill, Ind. has 
started its new flour mill. The house was built 
by N. A. Grabill, and the machinery equipment 
was from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
pacity is 75 barrels daily. 

Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Pennsylvania Elevator & Supply Co. of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. The company is capitalized at $5,000. 
The directors are F. L. Gray, W. W. Hubbard 
and Mary J. Gray. : 

A crew of workmen is engaged in rebuilding 
the Moll & Thompson JBlevator at Charlotte, 
Mich., which was destroyed by fire a few weeks 
ago. The new building will be somewhat larger 
than the former one. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Antwerp, Ohio, which is 
capitalized at $15,000. Those interested are E. C. 
Edgerton, J. W. Syphers, A. M. Courtright, W. F. 
Messman and John Stiner. 


N. A. Grabill of Daleville, Ind., has just com- 
pleted remodeling the elevator of Wisehart & 
Son at Millville, Ind. The capacity is 10,000 bush- 
els. The machinery was supplied by the Weller 
Mfg. Co. and B. S. Constant Co. 


The elevator at Preble, Ind., has been reopened 
after having been shut down six weeks, following 
the death of Mr. Buuck. William Jaebker will be 
in charge of the business end of the plant, while 
Albert Huser will act as manager. 


J. W. Waltz & Co. of New Palestine, Ind., have 
remodeled their elevator throughout on plans made 
by the GC. & A. Engineering Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind. It now has a capacity of 15,000 bushels and 
is operated in connection with their mill. 


A 15,000-bushel cribbed elevator has just been 
completed for Joe Hanni of Union Center, Ind., 
by the Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. of 
Chicago, Ill. It is modern and up-to-date, the 
machinery being driven by an 8-horsepower gaso- 
A Monitor Cleaner has also been in- 
stalled. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


P. G. Sackenreuther has succeeded the firm of 
Gittens & Sackenreuther, grain dealers at Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Wilson Bros. have bought out Mr. Haven’s inter- 
est in the grain firm of the Wilson-Haven Co. at 
Denison, Texas. 


It is rumored Stephen T. Beveridge, a prominent 
grain man of Richmond, Va., is intending to build 
an elevator on a site near the Chesapeake & Ohio 
tracks he has lately acquired. 


The Brownsville Grain Co. of Brownsville. 
Texas, hag been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000. Among those interested are A. E. Chap- 
man, J. C. Wreford and D. B. Kowalski. 


The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Frederick, Okla., has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $5,000. 
Those interested are A. F. Polk, H. S. Hair and 
J. J. Smith, all of Frederick, and A. HE. Edwards 
of Manitou, Okla. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Yukon Elevator Co. of Marlow, Okla., which is 
capitalized at $10.000. The incorporators are J. B. 
Shields and E. G. Fisher of Marlow and J. F. 
Kroutil of Yukon. 


John W. Gates heads a newly organized com- 
pany, capitalized at $1,000.000, which will build an 
elevator, docks and warehouses at Port Arthur, 
Texas. The Kansas City Southern, the Frisco and 
the Santa Fe railroad companies are interested in 
the enterprise. 


E. W. Johnston and W. S. Miller have leased 
the Home Elevator at Pond Creek, Okla., and are 
now operating it. Mr. Johnston formerly owned 
an elevator in the town, which he conducted for 
several years. Mr. Miller will look after the ele- 
vator and Mr. Johnston will do the buying. 


G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb., has received 
the contract to construct a 20,000-bushel galvan- 
ized iron-clad elevator for B. D. Fletcher of Ster- 
ling, Colo. It is to stand on a concrete founda- 
tion and will be equipped with a 20-horsepower 
gasoline engine, Fairbanks wagon and hopper 


Its ca- 


scale, a Barnard & Leas No. 84 Separator and a 
feed mill. Work will not begin until spring. 


John Wade & Sons of Memphis, Tenn., will in 
the near future commence the erection of a grain 
elevator and warehouse. The capacity will be 
about 90,000 bushels. Contracts have already been 
let to Fred Friedline & Co. of Chicago. Included 
in the equipment will be power shovels for load- 
ing and unloading grain, and an automatic sack- 
ing scale, with a capacity of six sacks a minute. 
About $30,000 will be represented in the invest- 
ment. 


THE DAKOTAS, 

A farmers’ elevator company is being formed at 
Oberton, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Tabor, S. D. 

A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Peever, S. D. 

Nels Lindgren of Henning, 
grain business at Coulee, N. D. 


Minn., has sold his 
A. M. Heapy and others at Langdon, N. D., 
organizing a farmers’ elevator company. 
The Hewett & Conner Elevator has been fin- 
ished at Arlington, S. D., and grain is now being 
received. 


are 


The Farmers’ Store and Elevator Co. at Balfour, 
N. D., has acquired the Sullivan Elevator, which 
it is operating. 

The Farmers’ 
chased the Sullivan Elevator 
and is operating it. 


Store and Elevator Co. has pur- 
at Balfour, N. D.. 


A farmers’ organization is being formed at Wil- 
low Lakes, S. D., for the purpose of erecting and 
operating an elevator. 


J. T. Seroggs has acquired the A. A. Truax Ele- 
vator at Canova, 8S. D., and William Schmitz has 
been retained as agent. 

Independent elevator men of North Dakota are 
gathered in annual convention at Grand Forks, 
N. D., as we go to press. 

The Northwestern Elevator Co. has closed down 
its plant at Garretson, S. D., which has been in 
charge of John Stromme. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new Stinch- 


comb 20,000-bushel elevator, which is being con- 
structed at Hartland, N. D. 
Work is progressing rapidly on the new Atlas 


Elevator at Estelline, N. D. The 


inclosed late in December. 


building was 


H. M. Miller has installed a new gasoline en- 
gine in his elevator at Big Lake, Minn. It also 
supplies power for his feed mill. 


Steele Bros., formerly of Yale, S. D., have been 
granted an elevator site on the Great Northern 
Railroad Co.’s right-of-way at Sheffield. 

The new elevator erected by the Burns BHlevator 
and Lumber Co. at Glen Ullin, N. D., has been 
completed and grain is being received. 

It is reported that the Duluth Elevator Co. will 
close its elevator at Davis for this season, owing 
to the small acreage of grain in the vicinity. 

At Mohall, N. D., the business men put on a 
track buyer to boost the price of grain and now 
the elevator men threaten to open a general store. 


The N. J. Olson Elevator Co. of Minneapolis 
has assumed charge of the Sullivan Elevator at 
Marion, N. D. George Govig has been retained as 
agent. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. of Elk Point, 
S. D., has commenced operations in the old Crill 
Elevator at that place. L. N. Lewison has been 
engaged as buyer. 

About 75 farmers in the vicinity of Willow 
Lakes, S. D., are interested in building a co-opera- 
tive elevator at that place. A company is being 
organized with $10,000 capital. 

The Cargill Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has applied to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


for an elevator site at Hazelton, N. D. A Mr. 
Grow of Hector, Minn., also seeks a site at this 
place. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Landa, N. D., which is 
capitalized at $10,000. Among those interested are 


John Martinson, Andrew R. Taralseth, Carl M. 
Tolstad and others. 
The Thorpe Elevator Co., which lately com- 


pleted a 20,000-bushel elevator at Hensel, N. D., 
has installed a 10-horsepower engine in the plant. 
The company now has a capacity of 60,000 bushels 
of grain in the town. 

Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Riverside Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Kramer, N. D. 
It is capitalized at $40,000. Among those inter- 
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ested are Ole Johnson, Otto Finstad of Landa, 
N. D., E. J. Everson and others of Kramer. 

J. J. Arneson of Garretson, S. D., has sold his 
interest in the Fresvik, Larson & Co. Elevator to 
Arne Fresvik, a brother of the senior member of 
the firm. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Dakota Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Coulee, N. D., 
which is capitalized at $50,000. The incorporators 
are Q. Richards, George M. Gray and B. K. Enoch- 
son of Kenmare, N. D. 


CANADIAN. 


The new 450,000-bushel storage tanks forming a 
part of the 5,000-barrel mill just completed for 
the Maple Leaf Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Kenora, 
Ont., have been put in operation. 


The Wilson-Leslie Co., Ltd., has been organized 
in Saskatoon, Sask., for the purpose of build- 
ing elevators and flour mills and operating the 
same. Mayor James Wilson is president of the 
company, which, it is said, will build a large line 
of elevators in the spring. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has let the con- 
tract for the rebuilding of Elevator “D” at Fort 
William, Ont., and work on the excavation will 
be started at once. The working house will be 
built of tile and will be similar to the house of 
the Consolidated Elevator Co. It is understood 
the elevator will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels and will represent an investment of $600,- 
000. 

One of the most important features of the 
handsome 5,000-bushel milling plant just com- 
pleted by the Nordyke & Marmon Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the Maple Leaf Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., at Kenora, Ont., is the grain storage system 
with accommodations for 450,000 bushels of 


grain. It consists of a series of ten tanks ad- 
joining the six-story mill building. The tanks 
are placed in two rows of five each, and each 


tank is 24 feet in diameter by 80 feet high. They 
are of reenforced cement construction. At one 
end of the group stands the working house, ris- 
ing some 65 feet above. The elevator has its own 
track system, power shovels, dump pit and is fitted 
out with a complete line of cleaning machinery. 

The Manitoba Linseed Oil Mills will soon be 
a realization at Winnipeg, Man., as work has al- 
ready commenced on the buildings. The mill 
and tanks will cost $23,000. The company is 
capitalized at $250,000, of which amount one- 
fifth has been subscribed. R. W. Patterson is 
president; K, B. Stoddard, vice-president; F. W. 
Drewry, John Carr and J. A. Machray, directors. 
The cost of the entire plant is estimated at $63,- 
000. The mills will have a capacity of 1,000 
bushels per day and will, it is believed, buy 200,- 
000 bushels of seed in a year. The finished 
product annually is estimated to be 422,000 gal- 


lons of oil, at 50 cents, amounting to $211,000, 
and 3,600 tons of seed cake at $22 a ton, 
amounting .to $79,200; making the total annual 


product to be of the value of $290,000. 


WESTERN. 


Pat Nihill, E. O. Hedrick, Clyde Grove, John B. 
Clark and others are forming a company at Moore, 
Mont., to build an elevator. 

The Montana Blevator Co. of Moore, Mont., is 
now receiving grain at Alkali Coulee and is ship- 
ping it out by way of Great Falls. 

Alonzo Wardell of the National Co-operative 
League hag organized a farmers’ company at 
Wenatchee, Wash., which proposes to build a 
40,000 or 50,000 bushel elevator. 

The Weston Mill & Elevator Co. of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, closed down its 66,000-bushel elevator 
in December, pending a return of easier money. 
It will probably not be opened until fall. 

Although material is on the ground for the new 
elevator at Belgrade, Mont., the construction of 
the building hag been delayed until the Northern 
Pacific surveyors have staked out a site. 

R. S. Green of Denver, Colo., last month sold his 
interest in the Colorado Grain & Hay Co. and has 
organized the Cherokee Commission Co., with 
offices in the Colorado Building, for the purpose o7 
doing an exclusive hay business. 

Plans for the organization of the Farmers’ Grain 
Co. at Nez Perce, Idaho, have been completed. 
The company will have an initial capitalization of 
$5,000. C. H. Waters is president and David 
Frink, secretary. The first warehouse, 50 by 150 
feet, will be built at Greer. 


Work has been completed on the Great North- 
ern’s grain warehouse and wharf at Everett, 
Wash. The work was delayed somewhat because 
piles of the proper length could not be secured at 
the right time. Already a large consignment of 
grain for shipment has been stored in the ware- 


house, and 1,000,000 bushels more is waiting at 
Harrington to be shipped as soon as space is 
available. 


Recently the Washington Grain and Milling Co. 
of Reardan, Wash., received a bill of exchange 
with draft attached to the amount of $40,000, and 
drawn on Hongkong, China. This is the largest 
single draft received by the company in the his- 
tory of its business. The draft includes the com- 
bined mills of Reardan and Creston. The com- 
pany has done a business totaling $176,090, exclu- 
sive of domestic trade, since August 1, 1907. Up 
to the present time it has on its books unfilled 
orders for foreign trade amounting to 20,000 bar- 
rels, or 80,000 sacks. 


Advices lately received from Billings, Mont., say 
there is a tempting field for a terminal elevator at 
that place, the need for which is becoming greater 
every year. The average weight of oats and 
wheat is so much above the legal standards that 
shipment of Montana grains for mixture with those 
of the East is bound to be profitable. Oats weigh- 
ing 45 and more pounds to the measured bushel 
are common, while wheat testing as high as 66 
pounds is raised on many of the farms. Yellow- 
stone County oats that weigh less than 40 pounds 
are regarded as of inferior quality and sell consid- 
erably below market prices. During the season 
just ended a large amount of oats were bought here 
by Duluth and Superior buyers, who took advantage 
of their weight for bringing eastern oats up to the 
standard. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


Sharp & Hedgecock have succeeded the Thos. 
Cochran Co. in the grain business at Hurdland, 
Mo. 


The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. of Fremont, Neb., 
now controls 188 elevators in Nebraska, Iowa and 
South Dakota. 


The new Gibbon & Reid elevator on the Santa 
Fe tracks at Burlington, Kan., has been com- 
pleted. Up-to-date machinery hag been installed, 
including a feed mill. 


The Ellis Farmers’ Elevator & Live Stock Co. 
of Ellis, Neb., has purchased the Wright, Leet & 
Co. Elevator for $6,000. Ross Hill, Fred High- 
land and others are interested. 


The Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., is 
installing an Avery Automatic Scale in its ele- 
vator. The machine was furnished by the Avery 
Scale Co, of North Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Farmers’ Union Cooperative Association 
of Gray and Finney counties have purchased the 
W. F. Rhinehart Elevator at Cimarron, Kan. Alex. 
Naylor will have charge of the business, 


The Nebraska Railroad Commission has granted 
the application of the Manley Cooperative Grain Co. 
of Manley, Neb., for the construction of a switch 
from the Missouri Pacific railroad to its elevator. 


The Ballard-Messmore Grain Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., hag filed articles of incorporation, with a 
capitalization of $50,000. The incorporators are 
Theodore R. Ballard, John L. Messmore and John 
O. Ballard. 


After disposing of its elevator the York (Neb.) 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. finds that it does not have 
money enough to pay off the indebtedness and has 
commenced suit against several of its stockholders 
who have not paid up. 


L. Cortelyou of Muscotah, Kan., who recently lost 
his 8,000-bushel elevator at Corning, Kan., will re- 
build the house on a larger scale, probably adding 
5,000-bushel capacity. He will also have a cement 
basement and foundation. 

W. R. Fisher, president of the Norton National 
Bank of Norton, Kan., has formed a company to 
build a 15,000-bushel elevator, upon which work 
will be commenced at once. The company will be 
capitalized at $30,000 or $40,000. 

The J. M. Sewell Grain Co. of Benkleman, Neb., 
has just completed a new 10,000-bushel elevator. 
G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb., was the con- 
tractor. The plant is equipped with a 6-horse- 
power Fairbanks gasoline engine, and both wagon 
and hopper scales. 


The Central Granaries Co. has remodeled its 
elevator at Filley, Neb. Filley has three eleva- 
tors, A. L. Stanhope’s, the Hayes-Eames Company 
and the Central Granaries Company. The three 
elevators have a combined capacity of about 130,- 
000 bushels of grain. 


A 20,000-bushel elevator is being built for the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Ragan, Neb. It is clad 
with galvanized iron and is being built by G. H. 
Birchard of Lincoln, Neb. The building rests on 
a concrete foundation. Included in the equipment 
will be a 12-horsepower Fairbanks gasoline en- 


gine, wagon and hopper scales, a Barnard & Leas 
No. 34 Separator, a passenger elevator and rope 
transmission. 


G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb., has secured a 
contract to build an ironclad storage elevator for 
the mills of Guthrie & Co. at Superior, Neb. It 
will have a concrete foundation, double wagon 
dump and a railroad track scale over a concrete 
foundation. Work will be commenced in the 
spring. 


The elevator which is being built by a stock 
company at Carrollton, Mo., is nearing completion. 
It is erected on a concrete foundation and has 
every indication of strength and permanency. 
When completed it will be fitted with the very 
latest machinery. W. F. Circle has been engaged 
to operate the plant. : 


A 15,000-bushel elevator has lately been com- 
pleted for the Farmers’ BHlevator Co. at Cedar 
Creek, Neb., the work being done by G. H. Bir- 
chard at Lincoln, Neb. The building is clad with 
galvanized iron and rests on a concrete founda- 
tion. It is equipped with an 8-horsepower Fair- 
banks gasoline engine, wagon and hopper scales 
and a Barnard & Leas Separator. 


G. H. Birchard, designer and builder of eleva- 
tors at Lincoln, Neb., has just started the con- 
struction of a 20,000-bushel storage elevator for 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Avoca, Neb. It will 
be clad with galvanized iron. The old cupola of 
the building will be raised 12 feet and new con- 
crete dump hoppers will be built. A 500-bushel 
Fairbanks Hopper Scale will be installed. 


The F. S. Johnson Co. of Milford, Neb., is hav- 
ing a 20,000-bushel grain elevator built by G. H. 
Birchard of Lincoln, Neb. It rests on a concrete 
foundation and will be protected with a galvanized 
iron siding and roof. There will be concrete 
hoppers, wagon and hopper scales; two wagon 
dumps, a No. 384 Barnard & Leas Separator and 
a 10-horsepower Fairbanks gasoline engine inclu- 
ded in the equipment. 


One of the newest elevators built by G. H. Bir- 
chard of Lincoln, Neb., is a 20,000-bushel plant 
just completed for W. H. Ferguson at Mitchell, 
Neb. With it is a flour and feed warehouse, with 
a capacity of 10 cars. The elevator is of frame 
construction, iron-clad, over a concrete foundation. 
An 8-horsepower Fairbanks engine has been in- 
stalled, as have wagon and hopper scales and a 
No. 34 Barnard & Leas Separator. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator has just been completed 
for R. Unzicker at Milford, Neb. The work was 
done by G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb. The ele- 
vator has a concrete foundation and hoppers. It. 
is covered on the sides and roof with galvanized 
iron. A 12-horsepower gasoline engine drives the 
machinery. Included in the equipment are wagon 
and hopper scales, a No. 34 Barnard & Leas Sepa- 
rator, a passenger elevator and rope transmission. 


A 16,000-bushel elevator of cribbed construction 
is being built at Woodville, Neb., for the Omaha 
Elevator Co. The work is under the direction of 
G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb. A reinforced con- 
crete office building and engine room is being 
erected about 20 feet to one side, and in it a Fair- 
banks gasoline engine will be installed. The 
elevator is built over a concrete foundation and 
baer have the most modern equipment, including 
scales. 


A new 40,000-bushel elevator has just been com- 
pleted by G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb., for C. 
B. Seldomridge at Axtell, Neb. It is constructed 
over a concrete foundation and has a reinforced 
concrete engine room detached a few feet at one 
side, in which is housed a 15-horsepower gasoline 
engine. The plant is equipped with concrete hop- 
pers, a Fairbanks 1,000-bushel Automatic Scale, a 
No. 34 Barnard & Leas Separator, a passenger 
elevator and rope drive. 


G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb., has recently 
completed and turned over to its owners a 20,000- 
bushel elevator at Avoca, Neb. The plant is 
owned by Nutzman & Marquardt and is a model 
of completeness. It rests on a concrete founda- 
tion and is protected by a covering of galvanized 
iron. There are concrete hoppers, a_ 10-horse- 
power Fairbanks gasoline engine, wagon and 
hopper scales, a No, 34 Barnard & Leas Separator 
and a passenger elevator among its equipment, 
while rope transmission is also employed. 


G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Neb., has obtained 
the contract to move a 30,000-bushel elevator be- 
longing to the Spelts Grain Co., at Milford, Neb., 
a distance of three-fourths of a mile and placing 
it on a new concrete foundation and building new 
concrete hoppers. This is caused by the railroad 
company changing its line. The elevator will have 
to be moved across the Blue River, which is 100 
feet wide at the point of crassing, and up a con- 
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siderable hill to the new location. Work on this 
has already been started, and the new foundation 
has been completed, 


Business men and farmers of Lindsay, Neb., 
have organized a farmers’ elevator company and 
will either buy or build an elevator. The direct- 
ors are J. P. Gableman, Henry Schacher, Henry 
Beierman, Jacob Barer, Mike Gasper, Jr., J. W. 
Ramaker and Hubert Ramaker. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


A farmers’ elevator company is under discus- 
sion at Barnesville, Minn, 


A 25,000-bushel elevator is contemplated by the 
farmers around Hawick, Minn. 


The Quirk Elevator at Madison Lake, Minn., has 
been closed down until next fall. 


A movement is on foot to organize a farmers’ 
elevator company at Sherburn, Minn. 

The Plymouth Elevator Co. has sold its plant 
at Adrian, Minn., to the Hubbard & Palmer Co. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being discussed 
by farmers in the vicinity of Silver Lake, Minn. 

The Osborne & McMillan Elevator Co. has 
closed its elevator at Campbell, Minn., for the 
season. 

O. G. Kinney has purchased the Colfax Store 
Co.’s Elevator at Colfax, Wis., and is now in pos- 
session, 


Grain is again being received by the Northwest- 
ern Hlevator Co. at Appleton, Minn. <A, J. Kauf- 
man is buyer. 

The Monarch Elevator at Brainerd, Minn., which 
has been closed since the death of Manager Wer- 
din, has been reopened. 


The Imperial Elevator Co. of Hallock, Minn., 
has sold its coal shed and business to the St. 
Hilaire Retail Lumber Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Burr, Minn., are 
considering the advisability of building a new ele- 
vator to replace the one burned. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Le Sueur Center, 
Minn., are considering the advisability of estab- 
lishing an elevator at that point. 

The Sheffield-King Elevator at Lonsdale, Minn., 
has been closed up and it is reported a farmers’ 
co-operative company is being formed to operate 
it. 

Edward Wierwill has sold a half interest in 
his elevator at Le Sueur, Minn., to his brother 
George, and the firm is now known as Wierwill 
Bros. 


The M. N. Hlevator at Hendrum, Minn., which 
has been closed for some months, following an 
accident to Nick Hennen, has opened up for busi- 
ness again, the manager being now nearly well. 


The new elevator Thomas Bailey & Son are 
building at Brown’s Valley, Minn., is practically 
completed. It is the sixth elevator for Brown’s 
Valley, besides the one owned by Lindquist Bros. 
at the head of Traverse Lake. 


Farmers of Roseau County recently met at 
Badger, Minn., for the purpose of organizing a 
company to build an elevator there. It is pro- 
posed to conduct a “scooping” business until an 
elevator can be secured or built. 


It is expected work on the buildings to replace 
the Great Northern Elevator burned at Superior. 
Wis., a couple of months since, will begin at once, 
or just as soon as the debris has been cleared 
away. The elevator will be built in the form of 
steel tanks and will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels. 


The large elevator of the Omaha Railway Co. 
at Washburn, Wis., which the Nye-Jenks Grain Co. 
has been operating under alease, has been closed 
down, the latter firm abandoning the plant be- 
cause of the alleged slackness of the grain busi- 
ness. The elevator has been in continuous activ- 
ity for 23 years, and the railroad will try to se- 
cure another lessee, 


‘yhe engineering department of the Soo Railway 
Co. has commenced work on the site of the pro- 
posed new elevator and dock at Superior, Wis. 
Work will commence at once on the foundation. 
It is the expressed intention of the company to 
erect an elevator which will be one of the largest 
in the Northwest, and capable of taking care of 
all the grain of the Dakotas handled by the com- 
pany. 

During December the Interstate Grain Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., controlled by the Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co., amended its articles of incorpora- 
tion so as to increase its liabilities to $3,000,v00. 
The Columbia Elevator Co., another subsidiary 
concern of the Minneapolis firm, increased its lia- 
bilities to $200,000. The Star Elevator Co., also 
belonging to the Van Dusen-Harrington Co., has 
increased its liabilities to $2,000,000. 


THE EXCHANGES 


The New Year was welcomed on the Peoria 
Board of Trade in the usual hilarious manner. 


Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
raised their bid for retiring memberships to $2,100 
net to the seller. 


No frolic of any kind was indulged in on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce in 
celebration of New Year’s, the lid being on tight. 


B. A. Eckhart was chosen by the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade to represent that body 
in the national council of commerce, recommended 
by Secretary of Commerce Strauss. 


Just before the close of business on Deceember 
31 the members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
cut loose in a battle of samples. Before it was 
over the men were white with flour, but ‘‘everybody 
was happy.” 


A petition has been circulated on the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange urging that the com- 
mission on’ sales of hay be increased from 75 cents 
to $1. It is said that a majority of the trade is 
opposed to the increase. 


E. B. Boyd, who has resigned as transportation 
manager for the Chicago Board of Trade, was 
given a testimonial dinner on December 27 at the 
Auditorium. Mr. Boyd, who has been an efficient 
manager of transportation for the Board, is now 
with the Gould lines. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
taken no action in the matter of federal inspection 
of grain. The directors have not considered the 
matter one way or the other and want it under- 
stood that they have not decided to take action 
for or against the measure. 


Christmas and New Year’s were both fittingly 
observed by the members of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, the celebration on Christmas 
being in honor of President King and Vice-Presi- 
dent Delp, while the advent of the New Year was 
marked by the usual sample battle. 


The members of the New York Produce Exchange 
gave a circus on December 31 to mark the passing 
of the old year. The entertainment was similar 
to the one given the year before and was carried 
out on an elaborate scale. Afiter the show the en- 
tertainment committee distributed baskets of food 
to about 500 poor families and toys and sweets 
to 1,500 East Side children. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has made 
No. 3 white oats standard at a discount of 5 cents 
per bushel, an amendment to the rules to this ef- 
fect having recently been adopted. The rule re- 
garding interest on advances on consignments was 
also amended, the words ‘per annum” being in- 
serted in the rule which provides for the charging 
of interest from date, the advances are made is 
the day on which the consignments are unloaded. 


Daniel C. Wright has been expelled from the 
Chicago Board of Trade as the result of a suit 
filed against him in the Municipal Court by Nash, 
Wright & Co. for $30,000, which he lost in trading. 
Wright pleaded the gambling act in court and the 
jury returned a verdict in his favor. As all the 
trades were conducted under the rules of the 
Board of Trade, charges were preferred against 
Wright by John Hill and the directors expelled 
him after a brief hearing. 

The proposal to establish a clearing house for 
future grain trades in connection with the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis was turned down 
at a recent meeting of the grain men who would 
be affected by the change. The objections to the 
clearing house were numerous and the general 
feeling appeared to be that it would not better the 
future grain market even if put in successful opera- 
tion. Legal points were also raised by the claim 
that the clearing house system would conflict with 
the legal status of contracts under the existing 
statutes. 

Six amendments were recently added to the rules 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. The 
minimum carload of bran, middlings and red dog 
flour in sacks was changed from 35,000 pounds to 
40,000 pounds. The minimum commission on hay 
and the price of hay per carload was changed 
from 50 cents per ton on sales of $5 per car to a 
minimum of 75 cents for minimum charge of 
$7.59 per car. Three of the amendments had to 
do with liens upon the membership and provide 
that liens may be enforced by the association, 
creditors or persons advancing the purchase price. 
It was also voted that when cars in the local termi- 
nals are reordered without unloading or reinspec- 
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tion, such reordering shall be considered accept- 
ance of the car by the purchaser. 


As a result of the settlement of the inspection 
tangle at Superior there is talk of reviving the 
Superior Board of Trade. 

The annual entertainment given by the Chicago 
Board of Trade on December 31 was an artistic 
and financial success. About 1,200 tickets were 
sold, the net proceeds of the affair going to chil- 
dren’s charities. Secretary Geo. F. Stone, who 
made the address of welcome, was presented with 
a chest of silverware. 


A NEW EXCHANGE, 


Grain and stock merchants of Montgomery, Ala., 
have organized the Montgomery Cotton, Stock and 
Grain Exchange. The capital stock is $2,000 and 
the officers are: President, R. J. Bellamy; secre- 
tary, Ira H. Virgin. The objects of the Exchange 
are explained by Mr. Virgin as follows: 

“To furnish information to its stockholders and 
subscribers about the prices of stocks and com- 
modities as will serve them in their business. 
Prices of the markets of the world will be posted 
on the boards as they come over the private wires 
of the Exchange and will be for the use alone of 
members and those outside who pay for the news 
thus gathered. But there will be no speculation 
carried on over the wires of the Exchange. 


TOLEDO PRODUCE EXCHANGE OFFICERS. 


The annual election of officers of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange was held on January 7, when the 
following were chosen: 

President, Ezra L. Southworth; vice-president, 
Frank I. King; second vice-president, Frederick J. 
Reynolds; secretary, Archibald Gassaway; treas- 
urer, Charles S. Burge. 

Directors—Frederick O. Paddock, Fred Mayer, 
Charles L. Cutter, William H. Morehouse, James E. 
Rundell, Cyrus S. Coup, Edwin N. Crumbaugh, 
William W. Cummings, Henry W. Devore, Daniel 
W. Camp. 

Committee on Arbitration—Alphonse Mennel, 
William H. Haskell, John Wickenhiser, Harry Cud- 
deback, Herman Philipps, William E. Tompkins, 
Jesse W. Young. 

Committee on Appeals—A. W. Boardman, J. H. 
Bowman, E. W. V. Kuehn, F. W. Rundell, F. R. 
Moorman, C. O. Wessendorf, A. B. Cutter, F. W. 
Jaeger, W. E. Stone, R. L. Burge, R. J. Wendt. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION. 


Hiram N. Sager, at the head of the “regular” 
ticket, was unanimously re-elected president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade on January 6. 

James Bradley of the Nye-Jenks Grain Company 
was unanimously chosen second vice-president, 
John A. Bunnell, by virtue of a board rule, ad- 
vancing to the first vice-presidency, which has been 
held by James C. Rogers. 

The only contest was in the election of directors 
to serve three years. Ten candidates were named 
for the five places. The returns showed the elec- 
tion of Edward Andrew, Allen M. Clement, Ben B. 
Bryan, Harry Boore and Samuel P. Arnot. Mr. 
Arnot was the only member of the “opposition” 
ticket to be elected. 

John C. Wood, George A. Wegener, Charles P. 
Randall, Frank G, Ely and Richard C. Russell were 
elected to serve two years on the committee of 
appeals, James C. Murray being chosen to serve a 
year, filling the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of James R. Dalton. Those selected to serve for 
two years on the committee of arbitration are 
Michael P. Kelly, Horace G. Newhall, Robert W. 
Carder, Henry M. Paynter and Henry A. Rumsey. 


ELECTION AT ST. LOUIS. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis held its 
annual election of officers on January 8. The 
regular ticket nominated at the caucus held Janu- 
ary 3 was the only one voted for. The highest 
candidate received 312 votes. The following is 
the vote: 

President, Edward Devoy, 311; first vice-presi- 
dent, Edward E. Scharff, 309; second vice-presi- 
dent, Manning W. Cochrane, 302. 


Directors—George H. Plant, 308; J. L. Wright, 
305; George C. Martin, Jr., 307; Charles F. Sparks, 
308; Henry Greve, 271. 

Committee of Appeals—C. L. Wright, F. D. Gill, 
M. J. Mullally, Claude A. Morton, Ernest A. Witter, 
Robert C. Valier, F. W. Clemens, W. H. Adams, 
Robert W. Pommer, R. H. Leonhardt, John E. Hall 


and Cary H. Bacon, all receiving from 309 to 312 
votes. 

Committee of Arbitration—C. H. Langenberg, 
W. E. Knapp, J. B. Bethune, Eugene C. Dreyer, 


William T. Hill, James A. Murphy, Robert F. 
Scott, J. M. Fuller, Warde B. Chittenden and 
Firmin D. Fusz, all receiving from 309 to 311 
votes. 
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Charles H. Smith has been reinstated to mem- 
bership in the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The M. C. Wright Company of Duluth, Minn., 
has made an assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors, 

A Chicago Board of Trade membership recently 
changed hands at $2,250, the buyer paying this 
year’s dues. 

Frank Teegarden, formerly of Chicago Board 
of Trade, but who has been engaged in business 
in Milwaukee for several years, has resumed 
business on the Chicago Board. 

It is announced that William B. McQuillan has 
severed his connection with the Queen City 
Grain Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, and embarked 
in the grain brokerage business. 

The Ballard-Messmore Grain Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The ineorporatorgs are Theodore R. 
Ballard, John L. Messmore and John O. Ballard. 

Henry G, Strassheim Hay & Grain Company has 
been organized at Chicago, Ill, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. The incorporators are H. G. 
Strassheim, F. G. Strassheim and Daniel Strass- 
heim, Jr. 


A beautiful wall calendar has been received 
from Joseph Timmons, Belle Center, Ohio. The 
subject of the illustration is “Griselda,” from a 


painting by Jas. Arthur, being the bust portrait of 
a young and lovely woman, 

P. P. McLaughlin, who has been connected with 
the firm of W. H. Lake & Co. of Chicago for a 
number of years, has taken charge of the grain 
and stock department of D. M. Bell & Co., with 
offices in the Continental National Bank Building. 


The firm of Eschenburg & Dalton on the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade has dissolved and been 
succeeded by Brennan & Carden. P. H. Eschen- 
burg will take an extensive vacation in Califor- 
nia, and J. R. Dalton will go to South Dakota, 
where he has business interests. 

The Clifton & Woodland Company has been 
incorporated to carry on a general grain and 
commission business in Baltimore, Md. The capi- 


tal stock is $15,000, and the incorporators are 
Samuel H. Woodland, John J. Guthrie, Luther A. 
Mathews, Alonzo L. Bramble and George T. Mis- 
ter. 

The Sneath-Cunningham Company, shippers of 
grain and seeds, Tiffin, Ohio, have favored this 
office with one of the handsomest calendars of 
the season. It is in the form of a three-section 
hanger, 13x17 inches in size, and has three beau- 


tifully lithographed heads of women. The whole 
is suspended by a heavy silk cord and forms a 
work of art that will be prized by the recipient. 

One of the changes on the Produce Exchange 
of Toledo, Ohio, which produced no little interest 


was the retirement from the grain business of 
James Hodge, who has been a member of the 
Paddock-Hodge Co. and the Toledo Field Seed 


Co. for many years past. Mr. Hodge has varied 
interests in other lines, and he will leave the 
Exchange in order to give more of his attention 
to them. The name of the Paddock-Hodge Co. 
will not be changed and business will be. contin- 
ued as formerly. 

The announcement was made January 7 that 
Watson & Co. of Minneapolis and New York had 
made an arrangement with its creditors, so that 
it would be able to resume business. The assets 
based on their value at the time of the assign- 
ment figured $1,710,873; the liabilities are put at 
$1,949,212. The report shows that $712,648 were 
secured, which would leave the assets at $998,- 
225, as against liabilities of $2,236,564. All told, 
there were 450 creditors, nearly all of whom have 
accepted the settlement proposed by the firm of 
50 cents on the dollar in cash and the balance 
in obligations, 


On January 2 George R. Nichols retired from 
the firm of Young & Nichols on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and the business will be contin- 
ued by William Sanborn Young under the firm 
name of Young & Co. Mr. L. B. Wilson of the 
firm sent the following announcement December 
1: “It is with regret that we announce the re- 
tirement of our Mr. Geo. R. Nichols from the firm 
with which he nas been identified for twenty-six 
years. With his retirement, however, it is a 
pleasure to us to know that it comes as a tribute 
to him as a reward from the result of a well- 
guided and most successful career. In the future 
the business will be continued under the firm 
name of Young & Co., whose best efforts to serve 


you and merit your business will continue to be 
their greatest desire and pleasure. With greet- 
ings and expressions of hope that the New Year 
will bring to you, without discrimination, its most 
abundant and choicest gifts.” 

One of the most attractive and useful holiday 
remembrances to have been’ sent out from the 
Chicago market was a leather pocket and bill 
book, the gift of Philip H. Schifflin & Co., of the 
Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, and members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. Each book was 
stamped with the name, in gold letters, of the 
recipient of the gift, and sealed in paper wrapper, 
the red seal bearing the words, “The House of 
Quality.” It was certainly a quality gift, and the 
pleasure of the friends of the house of Philip H. 
Schifflin & Co. who received the gift will without 
doubt be equivalent to that of the firm in pre- 
senting it. 

We have received the announcement of the 
opening of an office in Columbus, Ohio, of the 
Myers Grain Co. - Offices will be in 307 Union 
National Bank Building. The firm comes from 
Lockbourne, Ohio, and is a well-known buyer 
and shipper, and member of the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. The officers of the company are 
J. G. Myers, president; Wm. M. Myers, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. M. Myers, treasurer and general man- 
ager. They will do a general business in buying 
and shipping grain and feed. In their two-page 
pamphlet announcement they describe some of 
the grain they sell in a poem of some six stanzas. 
While perhaps not equal to some of the verses 
that Shakespeare wrote, yet we can conscien- 
tiously commend its form and subject matter, and 
whenever the bard of the firm sings again the 
grain trade can await the appearance of the re- 
sult of his muse with much profit and pleasure. 


FUTURES IN BUDAPEST. 


There is much talk about a regulation of “future 
trading” on the Budapest Exchange, and as I have 
not perceived yet any particulars in your esteemed 
paper, I should like to say a few words to this 
effect. 

It may be well known to you that the Hun- 
garian government has the intention of reforming 
trading in “futures,” as this is a point stipulated 


in the new treaty recently agreed upon. How- 
ever, nobody knows, as yet, how far this regu- 
lation—or rather limitation—of dealing in ‘“fu- 


tures” will go; and even interested circles know 
only as much as they could perceive from some 
allusions recently made by the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, Dr. Wekerle, and the Minister of Com- 
merce, Mr. Kossuth. The agricultural party is 
making efforls to induce the government to carry 
out the proposed alteration on a broader basis 
than originally planned. 

This. being the state of affairs, the government 
of the Exchange recently convened a meeting of 
councillors and a plenary meeting under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Kornfeld, and in the presence of 
Mr, Emich, Councillor to the Ministry of Com- 
merce, took place. The gathering arrived at the 
decision that the report of the prime minister in 
this matter recently read in the House of Deputies 
perfectly covers the attitude of the government 
of the Exchange, as the latter has always pur- 
sued the aim of excluding outsiders. It appears, 
from the discussion which then ensued, that the 
proposed reforms do not involve — substantial 
changes in “future” trading; the main point is 
that it will be fixed who are entitled to transact 
business for future delivery. 

The plenary gathering finally arrived at a de- 
cision which will be submitted to the govern- 
ment, and although the text of the same has 
been kept secret, I learn that it is proposed that 
the following shall be entitled to do “future busi- 
ness:” (1) Members of the Exchange; (2) regis- 
tered merchants, even if they are not members of 
the Exchange; (3) landowners or tenants. of 
landed property; (4) manufacturers connected 
with agriculture. Persons under (3) and (4) can 
only transact business according to the extension 
of their farm or factory. To a membership of the 
Exchange are admitted: (a) Registered persons 
or firms; (b) manufacturers; (c) producers and 
(d) persons officially authorized to transact busi- 
ness on the Exchange.—Foreign Paper. 


VALE, 1907! 


An English author, about a century ago, wrote, 
“All who joy would win must share it, but happi- 
ness was born a twin.” In business it means 
merited mutual confidence and respect and mu- 
tual devotion and service. The year now closing 
has been an unusually prosperous one with us, 
because of the constancy and courtesy of our cus- 
tomers, for which we make. grateful acknowledg- 
ment. For the year now dawning, we are wish- 


ing these good friends health and happiness, peace 
and prosperity, with all the comforts “thereunto 
appertaining,’ as Mr. Micawber would say. 

Rejoice that you are engaged in the legitimate 
grain trade; for though the forests may be devas- 
tated, the oil wells run dry, the ore and@ coal beds 
become exhausted, as often predicted, you have 
the promise that “while the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest shall not cease’—a promise 
guaranteed by centuries of fulfillment. In addi- 
tion to this perpetuity of supply may be consid- 
ered the fact that the credit system is eliminated 
from your specialty. So, while we send you New 
Year’s greetings, we extend our hands, lift our 
hats, and exultantly say, “Rejoice.’—Pope & Eck- 
hardt Co. 


SHARING THE PROFITS. 


The Corn Products Refining Company, the larg- 
est consumer of corn in the world, since January 
1 has been sending out checks distributing some 
$300,000 to $400,000 of the concern’s profits in 
1907 to the company’s customers during that time. 
This amount igs divided before the shareholders 
get any dividends, and is paid to all customers 
who bought of the company exclusively during 
the past year. The same arrangement will hold 
good for 1908. 

Meantime the “independent” companies are said 
to be cutting prices as an offset to the above 
profit-sharing program, 


SEEDS 


John F. Summers has engaged in the seed busi- 
ness at Malvern, Iowa. 


James Hodge, of the Paddock-Hodge Co. and 
the Toledo Field Seed Co., at Toledo, Ohio, has 
retired after 380 years in the business. 


The Indiana reports show the yield of clover 
seed for the past year was 1.41 bushels per acre, 
and the total crop was 1,857,871 bushels. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
National Seed Co. of Chicago, capitalized at $5,- 
000. C. C. Carnahan, A. M. Cox and M. Slusser 
are interested. 

The Indiana Corn Growers’ Association will 
hold its third annual state corn show at the Pur- 
due Agricultural College January 13-18. Ninety 
premiums are offered. . a 

Recently the Chicago Board of Trade amended 
its rules to make.a carload of clover seed, tim- 
othy seed, Hungarian and millet weigh 36,000 
pounds and a carload of flax 650 bushels. 


Northrup, King & Co., seedsmen of Minneapolis. 
Minn., have won favor among clover seed growers 
around Wadena, Minn., where the firm secured a 
car or more of the product. Despite the financial 
stringency the firm accepted all contracts, for 
which it paid in cash on delivery. 


At the request of the Secretary of Agriculture 
the Treasury Department at Washington has di- 
rected that until July 1, 1908, two-ounce samples 
of all importations of 100 pounds or more grass, 
clover and forage plant seeds be prepared at the 
earliest practicable date after entry and _ for- 
warded to the seed laboratory at Washington, 
labeled with names and addresses of consignors 
and consignees, names of seeds and quantity of 
consignment. 


The first annual seed fair of the Togo (Sask.) 
Agricultural Society was held in December. There 
were thirteen entries of wheat, eleven of oats 
and four of barley, besides some old grain that 
was not eligible for competition. Samples of all 
the exhibits were taken by Mr. Eddy and they 
are being forwarded to Ottawa for testing pur- 
poses. After the judging was finished, an address 
was given by Mr. Eddy, who discussed the seed 
grain question, laying special stress upon the im- 
portance of having all grain tested for germina- 
tion qualities before seeding, as the tests thus 
far conducted this season had shown conclusively 
that much of the barley and oats in the country 
is of very low vitality. Smut prevention was also 
discussed. 


Smugglers of wheat have been at work on the 
northern frontier, and two arrests were made re- 
cently at Langdon, N. D. 


The area of wheat in the Punjab for the current 
crop has declined from 9,000,000 acres of a year 
ago to 5,000,000. There is great scarcity of water 
in the irrigation canals. 
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IN THE COURTS 


Charles H. Mueller, a grain merchant of Cham- 
paign, Ill., is a voluntary petitioner in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $5,000 and assets of $336. 

The schedules in the assignment of Watson & 
Co., stock and grain brokers of New York City 
and of Minneapolis, which were filed January 6 
in the Supreme Court, show liabilities, $1,951,- 
212.42; nominal, assets, $3,624,165.51; actual as- 
sets, $1,710,873.49. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota has, in 
effect, decided that dealing in futures is not 
gambling within the meaning of the law. The 
decision was in the case of Ferdinand A. Hallett, 
a member of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, against Peter N. Aggergaard of Yankton 
County, South Dakota. 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Grain Co. has won its 
attachment suit amounting to $276.50 against the 
Bucyrus Hay and Grain Co. of Bucyrus, Ohio, for 
the ‘nonfulfillment of contract of 15 cars of hay 
purchased. The plaintiff brought the defendant 
into court by attaching a car of hay purchased 
from the latter, 

An inventory has been filed in the Circuit Court 
at St. Paul, Minn., by Ashley Coffman, receiver 
for the Wisconsin Grain and Stock Co., who was 
appointed on July 16. ‘the receiver states in his 
report that the total amount of cash and cash 
items deposited in the National German American 
Bank total $33,337.65, besides stamps and office 
furniture. 

In a decision finding the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany guilty of willful discrimination against the 
Galesville Grain and Coal Co. of Galesville, II, 
the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
holds that it has authority to inquire into com- 
plaints charging discrimination either in rates, 
distribution of cars, or any other matter involving 
the rights of shippers. Unequal distribution of 
grain cars was the specific charge in this case. 

The Corn Belt Grain Co. of Atchison, Kan., has 
filed suit against the C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. for 


_$789, representing the value of a car of corn and 
Plaintiff alleges ~ 


the prepaid freight on the same. 
that on October 7 it billed a car of corn to the 
Swift Creek Distilling Co. at Macon, Ga., and that 
it was carelessly and negligently transported, so 
that it was until November 25 reaching its des- 
tination. The company alleges that it lost the en- 
tire shipment. 

The Riverside Milling and Power Co. of Carters- 
ville, Ga., hag commenced suit against Arthur H. 
Bennett, who formerly conducted the Bennett 
Commission Co., to recover $1,440 damages, 
claimed as_the result of the alleged breaking of 
a contract. Because the defendant failed to carry 
out the agreement, the plaintiff was compelled tc 
buy 18,000 bushels of corn at an advance of $8 
cents on the bushel, and thereby declares it was 
damaged to the amount of $1,440. 


Suit has been commenced in the Kansas Dis- 
trict Court by the Iola Wholesale Grocery Co. of 
Iola, Kan., which seeks to recover $686 alleged 
damages from the Valley City Milling Co. It is 
charged that the defendant was to deliver 250 
bags of beans, each containing 234 bushels, to the 
wholesale house on a certain day in October, but 
that i.e defendant failed to deliver the beans un- 
til December, at which time the price had depre- 
ciated $1 per bushel. The wholesale house, there- 
fore, asks damages. 


*The Hart Bros.’ Grain Co. of Paducah, Ky., has 
filed suit for breach of contract against the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad Company. 
The plaintiff states that a contract was entered 
into with the railroad company in September, 
1906, for the erection of a large elevator here to 
handle its grain. The railroad failed to comply 
with its contract and the plaintiff claims that it 
had made heavy purchases and sustained a loss of 
$21,580 by reason of having to make other ar- 
rangements to handle its grain. 

Senator C. H. Aldrich, special counsel engaged 
to meet the suits brought by the railroads against 
the Nebraska Railway Commission, has filed a 
brief in the United States Circuit Court at St. 
Louis, in which it is alleged the railroads have 
discriminated against Omaha and Nebraska in 
favor of Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas City. 
Senator Aldrich in his brief states that Nebraska 
should have a primary grain market at Omaha, 
and that the railroads do not recognize Omaha 
as a grain market. He also sets up that Omaha 
is the gateway and has enough buyers to take 
all the wheat shipped there. In regard to the 
contention of the railroads that they would lose 


money if the interstate rates should be changed, 
Senator Aldrich points out that, while the Ne- 
braska law reduced the rate on carload grain 1% 
cents a hundred pounds, the railroads increased 
the interstate rate 1144 cents, thus leaving condi- 
ons about as they were before. 


B. E. Sundberg of Kennedy, Minn., has com- 
menced action against the Great Northern Rai!- 
road Co, to recover on shortage in weight on two 
shipments of grain. The suit was brought through 
the Minnesota Shippers’ and Receivers’ Associa- 
tion. The shipments were made from Kennedy 


to Duluth, and plaintiff claims damages of $91.42 


on one and $148.30 on the other. 


Judge E, K. Cheadle of the District Court, at 
Lewistown, Idaho, found for the plaintiff in the 
suit of Joseph Johnson vs. Gallatin Valley Milling 
Co. The suit involved a settlement upon a grain 
contract entered into between Joseph Johnson and 
the Gallatin Valley Milling Co. Johnson sold his 
crop of wheat, raised during 1906, to the com- 
pany. The machine measure was 3,448 bushels 
of wheat. Then a shrinkage of three per cent 
was deducted and the remainder was what John- 
son was supposed to turn in. The scales of the 
company showed that Johnson turned in but 2,603 
bushels. Judge Cheadle found for the _ plaintiff 
Johnson and allowed him $578 and interest. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed in the United States District Court by Wil- 
liam M. McCord, of the grain, hay, straw and feed 
firm of Henry D. McCord & Son of New York. 
For more than 80 years Mr. McCord has been a 
prominent member of the New York Produce 
Exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade. His 
liabilities are given as $210,811 and his assets at 
$93,861. Of the liabilities $190,678 are secured. 
Among the assets are the premises at No. 118 
West Twenty-third Street, valued at $31,000; prop- 
erty in South Highlands, N. J., valued at $12,000; 
stock and trade, valued at $18,410, and member- 
ship certificates of the New York Produce Ex- 
change and Chicago Board of Trade. 

The final report of John H. Miller, receiver for 
the Princeton Elevator Co. of Princeton, Ind., has 
been approved by the Circuit Court and a distribu- 
tion of the assets has been ordered. The total 
amount of the claims against the defunct company 
is $96,366.62. Hugh D. MecGary of Princeton and 
W. M. Ford of New Harmony, Ind., are the princi- 
pal claimants. There are three plans of settle 
ment: To those who have released both McGary 
and Ford from liability a settlement of 43 per 
cent will be made; to those who have released 
Ford only 27 per cent will be allowed; and to 
those who have released neither McGary nor Ford 
the settlement will be on a basis of 8 per cent. 
This is the company with which H. E. Agar, who 
strangely disappeared, was connected. A large 
number of farmers having wheat in the elevators 
are among the creditors of the company. 


In an effort to recover $50,000 from the Bank- 
ers’ Warehouse Co. of San Francisco, Cal., the E. 
Clemens Horst Co. of that place has instituted 
suit in the Superior Court. It is alleged that the 
warehouse company appropriated 2,404,479 pounds 
of barley belonging to the plaintiff, which asks 
for $45,000, the value of the grain, and $5,000 
costs. During 1906 and 1907, the complaint al- 
leges, the Horst Company had _ stored in the 
Bankers’ Warehouse at Port Costa 57,899,068 
pounds of barley, the season’s returns. Of this 
amount 2,404,479 pounds disappeared. KE. Clemens 
Horst is quoted as saying: “We discovered the 
shortage some time ago and have investigated 
the matter thoroughly. The method used by the 
warehouse people was this: After loading a ship 
at Port Costa with our grain, they would send 
us a bill of lading for a certain amount, which, in 
almost every case, we afterward discovered was 
from eiguty to ninety tons in excess of what was 
actually shipped. The shortage was not discov- 
ered until the ships unloaded at their destination 
in some foreign port. The discovery was first 
made when we learned from the captain of the 
ship that the warehouse people had cleared the 
vessel for eighty tons more than the ship could 
carry. We made an investigation and found that 
over 2,000,000 pounds of our grain had _ disap- 
peared.” In the depositions of George Prytz, P. 
A, Wadsworth, Jr., H. Wadsworth and James 
Deming of the Bankers’ Warehouse Company all 
the charges of stealing are denied. 


A Denver enthusiast sends this Christmas gift 
to the New York Tribune: “A new variety of corn 
grown from a single grain found in Aztec ruins 
in Northern New Mexico last year promises! to 
prove of high value. Planted last spring, its stalks 
grew eighteen feet high, bearing ears averaging 
seventeen inches long. The kernels are large and 
sweeter than ordinary. corn.” [This story reap- 
pears annually with the other kind of chestnuts. ] 


COURT DECISIONS 


{Prepared especially for the ‘“‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Bank Not Rendered Liable by Forged Bill of Lading. 


A draft was discounted, with bill of lading at- 
tached. It was genuine, and was drawn with the 
authorization of the drawee. It was cashed by a 
bank and forwarded to the drawee, who paid it. 
The bill of lading was a forgery, and the drawee 
sued the bank, as payee and discountee, to return 
the amount, on the ground that it was paid in 
error and that the bank was liable for the error. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana holds, Varney 
vs. Monroe National Bank, 44 Southern Reporter, 
7538, that what mistake there was, was the plain- 
tiff's, for trusting the dishonest drawer of the 
draft, who annexed to it a forged bill of lading; 
and that a judgment for the defendant was cor- 
rect. It says that it must be borne in mind that 
part of the transaction was legal. The draft was 
genuine. The forged bill of lading did not vitiate 
the draft, as it did not appear that the bank had 
the least knowledge on the subject. The bill of 
lading was not indorsed by the bank. The plain 
tiff's correspondent, with whom he had business 
dealings, was not worthy of his confidence. Mis- 
placed confidence, which may happen to anyone, 
brings on a situation sometimes which one must 
accept without being able to obtain relief against 
third persons. 

It was charged that the drawer of the draft 
was not a man of the highest integrity; that 
some of his paper had gone to protest. But this 
was not sufficient to discredit paper and enable 
the acceptor and payer of a draft to obtain the 
return of money paid under the circumstances. 

On rehearing, the court says that this case fell 
squarely within the doctrine announced in Goetz 
vs. Bank of Kansas City, 119 U. S. 551, that “a 
bank, in discounting commercial paper, does not 
guarantee the genuineness of a document attached 
to it as collateral security.” 


‘ 


Bankruptcy Proceedings Do Not Invalidate Policy. 


A fire insurance policy does not become void 
by reason of proceedings in bankruptey, according 
to a decision of the Louisiana Supreme Court af- 
firming (on December 21, 1907) the judgment of 
a lower court in the case of Jacob Gordon of 
Ruston, La., vs. the Mechanics’ & Traders’ Insur- 
ance Company. On Feb. 1, 1905, the assured 
filed a petition in bankruptcy and was adjudicated 
a bankrupt the same day. Twenty-four hours 
later his stock of goods was destroyed by fire. 
On February 38 a receiver was appointed, and ten 
days later the same person was appointed trustee 
and qualified. On May 13 the lower court con- 
firmed a composition which had been entered 
into between the bankrupt and his creditors. 

The Supreme Court made this ruling: “The 
judgment of the lower court in rendering for the 
plaintiff is correct and is affirmed. The property 
was destroyed before either a receiver or a trus- 
tee was appointed. In the interim between the 
adjudication in bankruptcy and the appointment 
and qualification of the trustee the title to the 
property, with the incidents of interest and pos- 
session, continued in bankruptcy. When the trus- 
tee was appointed there was no property in exist- 
ence to which the title in the trustee could vest. 
The trustee of a bankrupt is not obliged to accept 
title to the property surrendered by the bankrupt, 
if to do so would not benefit the creditors or 
would prejudice them. The creditors deemed it 
to their interest to make a composition with the 
bankrupt and depend upon his personal obliga- 
tion to them, and did so. The court below con- 
firmed the composition. The composition did 
away with the effect of the bankruptcy proceed 
ings and the assured had the right to sue on 
the policy with his rights intact.” 


The trade estimated that at Christmas about 
18,000,000 bushels of Pacific Northwest wheat had 
been milled and exported and that about as much 
remained in srowers’ hands. 


Ohio shippers should do all they can to help 
the farmer as to the best method of selecting 
seed corn. It is a very important question this 
year on account of the poor quality of corn that 
was raised in this state. Farmers should select 
their seed corn right now, take it out of the cribs, 
or wherever they have it, before zero weather 
comes. If they wait until after zero weather of 
course the corn will freeze and kill the germ.— 
J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo. 
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J. Frank Zahm, of J. F. Zahm & Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, died by his own hand on December 27. An 
obituary will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


H. N. Christy of the Cincinnati grain firm bear- 
ing his name, died at his home in Delhi, Ohio, 
on December 13, aged 66 years. Deceased was 
engaged in the grain trade for 35 years, A widow, 
two daughters and two sons survive him. 


Charles H. Beck, assistant inspector of grain 
and hay for the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
died recently, following an operation for appendi- 
citis. Deceased was thirty years of age and had 
been identified with the organization for 15 years. 


M. J. Buxbaum, for the past 20 years an active 
figure in the grain trade of Chicago, Ill., died on 
January 5 at the Lexington hotel, aged 62 years. 
For a number of years he had a big following 
among a certain class of speculators and was a 
heavy trader himself, but of late years his health 
deterred him from conspicuous trading. 


T. Donohue, a prominent grain man of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died on December 26 at St. Mary's 
Hospital, after an illness of about a week. For 
a number of years he was actively connected 
with the Gee Grain Co. and later with the Wis- 
consin Northern Grain Co. About a year ago he 
entered business for himself. 


Thomas P. Bill, a salesman for the Coles Com- 
pany, grain and feed merchants at Hartford, 
Conn., died from a hemorrhage early in December, 
aged 50 years. He was widely known throughout 
the state. Deceased is survived by his wife and 
one daughter. The funeral was held under the 
auspices of the Odd Fellows. 


Charles Perry, a one-time grain man, died De- 
cember 11 at Portland, Me., aged 82 years. He 
was a native of Limerick, but when a young man 
immigrated to Portland, where he established the 
grain business now conducted by S. W. Thaxter 


& Co. Later he was identified with other busi- 
ness interests. He is survived by four sons and 
a daughter. 


George W. H. Davis, president of the Farmers’ 
Grain Co.; owning a line of elevators in North 
Dakota and Manitoba, died at his home in Devils 
Lake, N. D., on December 26, from a complication 
of diseases. Mr. Davis has resided in Ramsey 
County for 25 years, and for a term of four years 
represented that section in the state legislature. 
He leaves a widow and several children. 


George C. Parris, for many years a prominent 
and successful grain man at Parkersburg, Iowa, 
died at Iowa Falls, lowa, on December 18. De- 
ceased was born in England and came to this 
country in his infancy. In 1875 he engaged in 
the grain business at Parkersburg and remained 
there until 1901, when he moved to Cripple Creek, 
Colo. A widow, brother and sister survive him. 


Robert A. Fry, for some time associated with 
the Bloomington Grain Co. at Bloomington, IIL. 
died at his home there during December as the 
result of an operation for appendicitis. He was 
born near Randolph, Ill., on May 4, 1882, and was 
educated in the Bloomington schools. In 1902 he 
was married to Miss Naoma Means, who, with 
his parents and four sisters, survives him. 


Frank H. Fitts, a grain broker and member of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Boston, Mass., died 
at his home in Brighton, Mass., on January 1, 
after an illness of several weeks. Deceased was 
born in 1861 and had resided in or near Boston 
since early manhood. He was a graduate of 
Amherst College and was a Phi Beta Kappa man. 
Mr. Fitts was active in the Congregational Church 
and was superintendent of the Brighton Congre- 
gational Sunday School. His second wife, Miss 
Ida Goodspeed, to whom he was married in Au- 
gust, survives -him, 


George Wildermuth, a hay and grain dealer at 
Gary, Ind., was found dead on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tracks near Crown Point, Ind., on De- 
cember 30. The head was completely severed 
from the body, and the police authorities believe 
that he was the victim of robbers who afterward 
murdered him. Wildermuth, who was 28 years 
old, had spent the Christmas holidays with rela- 
tives in Logansport, Ind., and on December 30 
purchased a railroad ticket for Chicago. When 
he boarded the train at 3 o’clock he had between 
$200 and $300 in his pocket, a gold watch and a 
diamond ring; but no money or jewels were 
found on the body when it was discovered, about 


a half-mile from Crown Point, a few minutes after 
the train passed. The body was removed to a 
morgue in Crown Point. The dead man was as- 
sociated with his father, Frank Wildermuth, in 
business in Gary, and the family is reputed to be 
wealthy. 


Joseph Edgington, for several years a grain 
dealer at Eldora, Iowa, died on December 28, 
aged 88 years. He was born in Richland County, 
Ohio, and moved to Eldora in 1856, where he en- 
gaged in business with his brothers. On the out- 
break of the Civil War he enlisted in the 32d 
I. V. F., and became captain of his company, 
serving two years with honor. In 1872 Mr. Edg- 
ington became postmaster at Eldora, a position he 
held for 18 years, retiring to engage in the grain 
business. About 15 years ago he gave up all 
active business. Two brothers, of a family of 
twelve children, survive. The funeral was held 
under the auspices of the Masons, of which or- 
der he was a member for 60 years. 


David Lawton, a pioneer grain merchant of 
Racine, Wis., died on January 6, following a stroke 
of paralysis suffered the week before. His death 
came as a sudden shock to the members of his 
family and his many friends. Deceased was a 
native of Leigh, Lancashire, England, having been 
born November 26, 1835. When seven years old 
he came to this country with his parents and 
settled on a Wisconsin farm. After the Civil War 
he opened a flour, grain and feed store in Racine, 
which he conducted continuously until the time of 
his death. He was also interested in various 
manufacturing industries. Mr. Lawton was mar 
ried to Miss Deborah Yates in 1856, and to them 
were born three daughters, two of whom, with 
their mother, survive. Deceased was active in 
church and fraternal society affairs and had also 
been active in politics. 


Alfred Plant, president of the Plant Seed Co. at 
St. Louis, Mo., died at his home in Webster 
Groves, a suburb, on December 28, after an il!- 
ness extending over eight months. Mr. Plant 
was born 87 years ago in Lancaster (now Clin- 
ton), Mass. He attended the Leicester (Mass.) 
Academy, supporting himself by his own efforts. 
He was at Yale from 1843 to 1847, graduating 
with honors. His health failed and he came to 
St. Louis in 1850. He was in Europe the follow- 
ing two years, visited the first World’s Fair in 
London, and in December, 1851, saw the slaugh- 
ter of 2,500 in the streets of Paris that made 
Napoleon III emperor. In 1853 he returned to 
St. Louis and three years later entered the em- 
ploy of Plant & Bro., dealers in seeds and farm 
implements. Deceased was married in 1863, but 
was left a widower some years ago. One son sur- 
vives. He was a devoted member of the Con- 
gregational Church and belonged to the New 
England Society and the Yale Alumni Association 
of St. Louis, 


Thomas D. Worrall, who will be recalled by 
the trade as the man who posed as “Smasher of 
the Nebraska elevator trust,” died on December 
28 at Lincoln, Neb., as the result of swallowing 
a vial of carbolic acid. Broken in health and 
wrecked financially, Mr. Worrall swallowed the 
contents of a two-ounce vial of carbolic acid and 
had been dead for sixteen hours before the dis- 
covery of his body. Deceased was born 55 years 
ago on a farm near Salem, Ill. For more than 
forty years he resided in Lincoln, and for a num- 
ber of years was secretary of the Nebraska Ele- 
vator Co., which he organized. Afterward he 
organized the Worrall Grain Co., with Charles 
Peavey as partner. It was during this time that 
he started his suit against the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers’ Association and wrote a book exposing 
(2?) the methods of the so-called “Grain Trust.” 
After that time he was unsuccessful in business, 
and his finances and health were both wrecked. 
Mr. Worrall is survived by his wife, two sons 
and his mother. 


George W. Hckert, a prominent wholesale grain 
dealer of Allentown, Pa., and known the world 
over as a breeder of fancy pigeons, died quite 
unexpectedly on January 4 at his home in that 
city. He had been ill but a few days, having 
contracted pneumonia. His condition grew graa- 
ually worse until the end. Mr. Hekert was born 
on April 28, 1856, at Allentown, where he was 
educated in the schools, and where he spent his 
entire life. From early life he evinced a love for 
animals and birds, an inheritance from his 
mother, and he has always had pets about him. 
His birds have won prizes in all parts of the 
world. 
berg College he has been engaged in the grain 
business. He traveled many years for the grain 
firm of Hancock, Beales & Co., and later was 
on the road for the Saeger Milling Co. A quar- 
ter century ago he went into business for him- 
self and had as an associate Edward S. Sherer. 


Since completing his course at Muhlen- ‘ 


Their success has been continuous, and the firm 
stands high in grain circles. Mr. Eckert was 
active in the St. Leger Club and the Livingston 
Club, besides various other societies. He was 
married May 10, 1881, to Alvena Masser, who, 
with a son and a daughter, survives him, as do 
the aged mother, a sister and three brothers. 

John J. Lappin, of the grain firm bearing his 
name, died at his home in Portland, Me., on 
January 6, after a very brief illness. Deceased 
was a native of Ireland and lived there until 
1866, when the family moved to this country, 
locating first in New York and thence in Portland, 
where the father, the late Hugh Lappin, started 
in the grain business. With his death Mr, Lap- 
pin and his three brothers, Thomas, Hugh and 
Francis, have since conducted the business. De- 
ceased is survived by his wife, a daughter, three 
sons, three brothers and two sisters. 


Franklyn H. Hall, a veteran grain dealer of 
Peoria, Ill., passed away on January 5, from a 
growing affliction of the heart, which for the past 
five years has been growing worse. During the 
past two months deceased suffered greatly from 
the diseased member. With his first illness Mr. 
Hall refused to give up his interests in the busi- 
ness of which he was senior partner, but during 
the past two years his appearance on the Board 
of ‘trade became less frequent, and a year ago 
ceased altogether. Mr. Hall was but 58 years old 
last June. At the time of his death Mr. Hall 
was senior member of the grain firm of Frank 
H. Hall & Co., president of the Central City 
Elevator Company, a past president of the Board 
of Trade and a director of the same at the time 
of his death, a member of the Country and Creve 
Cceur clubs. He went to Peoria from Chicago in 
1871 as a clerk for E. S. Easton, then grain pur- 
chasing agent for the distilleries. So successful was 
Mr. Hall that he was taken into partnership by E. 
S. Easton under the firm name and style of E. S. 
Easton & Co., which post he held until Mr. Has- 
ton’s death, when Mr. Hall reorganized the firm 
and became the senior partner, which office he 
held at the time of death. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters and three brothers. 


POOR QUALITY OF CORN. 


The Orange Judd Farmer has revised its esti- 
mate of the corn crop, reducing the yield by one- 
tenth of a bushel per acre and the total to 2,550,- 
000 bushels. The investigation of the yield, how- 
ever, says the Farmer, “brings out some exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable information. It is 
the akmost universal testimony of the correspond- 
ents in the important corn states, and particularly 
in the Ohio and Missouri Valleys, that the quality 
of the crop is even poorer than was believed in 
December. Completion of husking emphasizes the 
fact that the grain this year is unusually imma- 
ture, soft and full of moisture, and that it is not 
of a quality to insure its safe keeping. 

“As was pointed out by Orange Judd Farmer 
repeatedly during the latter part of the growing 
season, the crop did not mature properly, but it 
now appears that its deficiency in this respect 
was even greater than had been assumed. In 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Ne- 
braska correspondents from many sections report 
that the corn is soft and in so much danger of 
heating that elevator men and corn buyers are 
declining to take it for storage. In some of the 
worst cases correspondents report that farmers 
are afraid to complete their husking, and that 
corn still stands in the fields, because of fear that 
it would not stand even ordinary farm cribbing.” 

The amount to be fed on the farms will be in- 
creased, on the above account, besides, says the 
Farmer: “It is apparent that not only is the 
corn crop short of normal production this year, 
but that the quality of the crop is the poorest 
reported for many years. The average quality of 
the crop, as reported by our correspondents, is 
78, or four points lower than was reported in De- 
cember, and between 15 and 20 points lower than 
a normal crop. This unsatisfactory quality makes 
it certain that the amount of commercial corn 
which will be available out of this crop will be a 
smaller percentage than usual and indicates that 
supply of commercial corn will be _ relatively 
smaller than the supply of corn available for 
farm use. There seems nothing in the corn situ- 
ation to warrant any expectation of cheap corn 
during the next twelve months. 


The Traders’ Grain Co., a bucket-shop at Grand 
Forks, Fergus Falls and other Northwestern towns, 
has quit with a bad limp to its get-away stride. 


The Missouri State Corn Show was held at 
Columbia on January 7-10, the premiums being ar- 
ranged for by the Missouri Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation for highest yield yer acre, best bushel, 
best ten ears and best single ear. 
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Wind has whipped much of the seed wheat out 
of the ground around Boulder, Colo. 


A heavy snowstorm in the vicinity of Amarillo, 
Texas, the latter part of December is reported as 
having greatly benefited the wheat crop. 


George B. Ellis, secretary of the Missouri Board 
of Agriculture, estimates the corn crop of the 
state as 232,500,000 bushels. The yield in Noda- 
way County wag 9,400,000 bushels. 


Hon. J. K. Mullen has presented statistics show- 
ing Colorado harvested 6,500,000 bushels of wheat 
valued at $5,500,000 last year. Two million bushels 
of oats and a million bushels of barley and other 
grain were also gathered in. 


It seems to be the general opinion throughout 
Kansas that wheat never looked better at this 
time of the year. Two snowfalls in the western 
part of the state and one in the central were of 
great benefit. The acreage is reported some- 
what smaller than for the past two or three years. 


The Ohio report for January shows the condi- 
tion of corn in the crib as very poor, being esti- 
mated at 73 per cent. The crop was generally 
cribbed before being dried out, and there is uni- 
versal complaint of mold. About 80 per cent of 
the crop (November report, 117,000,000 bushels) 
will be used on the farm. 


According to a circular issued January 8 by the 
Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association the shipping sur- 
plus of corn this year for the state at large is 
32 per cent as compared with last year based at 
100. If this surplus, however, should be shipped 
to localities within the state that are shipping in 
corn, it is probable that there would be no sur- 
plus corn to be shipped out of the state. Corn 
is being shipped into northern Iowa from Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska. 

Reports from the Washington State Agricultural 
Station show an increase of 7 per cent in the 
acreage of winter wheat. The acreage sown to 
winter wheat in the state this fall is reported offi- 
cially as 568,547, which is an increase of 37,195 
acres over last year. If the entire acreage should 
be represented in next year’s harvest, and if the 
yield should be as large as usual, there would be 
an addition of more than a million bushels to the 
normal wheat crop of the state. . 


A report issued early in January by the Illinois 
Board of Agriculture shows a yield of 254,608,895 
bushels of corn, averaging 85 bushels per acre. 
The quality is 83 per cent of normal, there being 
a large quantity of soft and not fully matured, 
especially in the northern counties. The Govern- 
ment report in November made the total yield 
343,000,000 bushels, there being a large difference 
in acreage reported by the latter as compared 
with the state report, the Government’s acreage 
being the larger. The area seeded to winter wheat 
decreased 38 per cent, as compared with last year, 
and is 1,819,393 bushels. The condition is 91. 
Damage by Hessian fly is reported in Clay, Ham- 
ilton, Randolph, Washington and Wayne Counties, 
and some green bugs in Menard County. The 
area seeded to rye decreased 5 per cent, and the 
condition is 95, the total area being given at 67,- 
400 acres, 


Orange Judd Farmer shows by the reports of its 
correspondents that the acreage seeded to winter 
wheat this year is 1,000,000 acres less than was 
seeded last year. The following statement shows 
the estimated area of wheat seeded this fall and 
the condition of the crop as reported by states on 
December 15: 


Acres. Condition. 
ING WIRYLODS Wisin emits yeni s te 464,000 94 
ENB SVAV Aaya Se sleesiece sn erste 1,626,000 85 
PROS AS Maer. Rael ec petet crore ne nities 1,013,000 93 
PATEK AN GAG! Potvarctattaa cic sxe ula che cicte 156,000 86 
PREMTLES SCC Ss. wyciniarciatere sustaie.c vin arate, 808,000 93 
Vsti VAIS WLAN Mvenye Mines) 27-09 ela at cots 357,000 88 
SET GU CK Yee tet, fie a heen aicctrane eta 769,000 90 
IO Aa. At iter, oe Pe ehahatey s 2,105,000 80 
BTC Prd aar) Ppa layals, Wels wale Goths eeaarans os 905,000 86 
UNC uz¥el Op saterat erence state: si cine. ede eae 2,696,000 90 
MULLIN TRE eras Sage ratios Se oaole eons 2,476,000 90 
MVASCONSING Wecrcerstes sk Shiels cities one's 68,000 88 

TOME. BBW OES 6 cates 6 Do ete eo eons 66,000 90. 
BVEE SBM Soa eevee cicieecnscpendtinter slate sees 2,295,000 90 
PCA SAG Caterers ceiccacc Wiener tarsal anita/Oave, 5 5,752,000 94 
PRED LAS 5a oeiess, Motos siete cieud tere toeleyere 2,314,000 87 
alitOrhilan. Motesarereeis estes ale Peceaserel 1,586,000 87 
OK SSON ere a afer gatas hs Gris eek caleve 351,000 95 
UVGS ELITE COINS wiaterasicenin cot cawiclel oles 412,000 93 
MNT AN OMI 8), swedtelcra Pus re. «sale eveiees 1,186,000 93 
ROME EOYs ey echt oes (Mery Ni scons 6s) ee. 8 3,369,000 90 

BL bells cote hay ts tvetes avtie 1s alii) chene ss 30,774,000 89.7 


An interesting report on flax developments is 
presented in the last issue of Orange Judd Farmer 
in which the acreage shows a net increase of 10% 
per cent or 3,045,000 acres. The following state- 
ment shows the estimated flax crop by states, the 
totals of 1905 and 1906 being given for the pur- 
pose of comparison: 


Acres. Per Acre. Bushels. 

Wisconsin™ ...¢,.isque" 33,000 13.5 445,000 
Minnesota .......... 500,000 11.6 5,800,000 
TO Wale tieritesic sectors 31,000 10.6 329,000 
IMISSOUTL Saicrtewerent tcl: 31,000 9.3 304,000 
Fan SAS Es flyer 56,000 8.9 498,000 
ING brasKaie shein< sirens 18,000 mL 207,000 
North Dakota .......1,801,000 8.0 14,408,000 
South Dakota ....... 479,000 10.0 4,790,000 
ORI tert aingnBeos tne 96,000 12.0 1,152,000 

ROGAN wet cera wale ae apes 3,045,000 9.2 27,933,000 
HIG OGi ies). ete oar aches 2,834,000 10.2 28,848,000 
OOS rie erin ae +. 2,738,000 rG leat 30,445,000 


IMPROVING THE CROP REPORT. 


Cc. C. Clark, acting chief clerk of the Bureau of 
Statistics, of the Department of Agriculture, in the 
annual report of the Bureau for 1906-07, makes the 
following recommendation for the improvement of 
the crop reporting service: 

Enlargement of Field Service.—The gradua! in- 
creases which have been made by Congress in 
the Bureau’s appropriations for the past several 
years have been used to very excellent advantage, 
and it is suggested that a small increase in the 
number of speciai field agents will result in still 
further perfecting the work of the Bureau. It 
would make it possible to lessen the number of 
states which some of these agents are now re- 
quired to travel over continually, and enable them 
to cover the territory assigned in greater detail 
and more thoroughly. 

Travel of State Statistical Agents——Excellent re- 
sults have been accomplished through the travel 
which has been performed by the state agents 
throughout their respective states, and it is be- 
lieved that the allotment of increased amounts 
will be productive of good results and secure 
greater accuracy in their reports. It will also 
make possible the assembling of these agents this 
year in Washington, D. C., for a conference and 
instructions. 

Improved Methods of Securing Acreage Statis- 
tics.—It is desired to extend the preliminary in- 
vestigations which have been made in regard to 
improving methods of collecting statistics of acre- 
ages of the principal crops. The plan is to secure 
more detailed information by using certain coun- 
ties in each state as units and having them tray- 
eled by local agents. 

A Quinquennial Census.—It is suggested that the 
agricultural and live-stock interests of the country 
would be benefited by a qiunquennial census of 
the number of farm animals and live stock in the 
United States, and the acreage planted to the prin- 
cipal or more important crops, such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, ete. Such census could be 
taken by the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in 1915 and be re- 
peated every ten years thereafter between the reg- 
ular census periods. There seems to be an ur- 
gent desire by ‘the live-stock organizations, the 
National Board of Trade, and the principal com- 
mercial and agricultural organizations of the coun- 
try for such an enumeration. The main reasons 
for the taking of a census of manufactures oftener 
than at the regular census each ten years apply 
with equal force to such a census of agriculture. 
Such a census would be useful to this Bureau for 
the purpose of furnishing a more frequent check, 
and would enable it to secure greater accuracy 
in the preparation of the annual estimates of 
crops and live stock. 

As to the actual work to better reporting meth- 
ods, and the way these attempts have been re- 
ceived by the public, the report, in part, says: 

During the year the Bureau and its reports have 
not been the subject of unfavorable comment and 
criticism, and it appears that the efforts which 
have been made to strengthen and improve the 
crop-reporting service have been productive of 
good results, which are appreciated by the country 
at large. Generally favorable and complimentary 
comments have been received from agricultural 
organizations in the South and throughout the 
country expressing appreciation of frankness, 
promptness and accuracy in the preparation and 
publication of the reports. 

Committee on Department Methods——Within the 
past couple of years the Committee on Department 
Methods made a very exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive inquiry and investigation into the methods 
of this Bureau in relation to the preparations of 
the official crop reports. Every opportunity and 


assistance possible was rendered by the officials 
of the Bureau, and nearly all of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the committee’s report had al- 
ready been or have now been put into practice. 
Some of their suggestions require legislative enact- 
ment in order to become operative. In closing 
their report the committee made the following 
references to the present organization of the Bu- 
reau: 

“It is unquestionably difficult to make an ac- 
curate estimate of a crop yield when the crop is 
still immature and ungathered, and any Govern- 
ment office charged with the duty of making such 
estimates must in the nature of things make er- 
rors and be _ subjected to criticism therefor, 
whether such errors be great or small. The Bu- 
reau of Statistics has, therefore, in the past, and 
will in the future, be critizied on its estimates. 

At the recent annual meetings of the National 
Board of Trade, at Washington, D. C., the stand- 
ing committee on crop reports submitted reports 
which contain the following references to the 
crop-reporting service of this Bureau: 

“Taken as a whole, the crop-reporting work of 
the Department of Agriculture the past year has 
been as close to lines of accuracy ag a reason- 
able view and intelligent understanding of condi- 
tions incident to such difficult operations can ex- 
pect. The general public has been currently and 
regularly advised on questions of area, on prevail- 
ing conditions attending the situation of crops, 
and finally on the evidences of production. * * * 

“The committee is impressed with the convic- 
tion that the Department of Agriculture has been 
making honest and earnest efforts for perform- 
ance of good work, and that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has been resourceful and devoted in 
efforts for securing for the interests of the gen- 
eral public the best that can be done through 
human endeavors in the way of providing reliable 
information. His readiness to give recognition to 
any worthy suggestion calculated to secure pos- 
sible betterment of the service, and his freedom 
of action in facilitating inquiry and investigation 
concerning the operations of the Department, are 
deserving of all commendation. That he has not 
done all the things which have been suggested 
or insisted should be done implies that action on 
his part in such matters can be expected only. 
when the full knowledge which he commands con- 
cerning the effect of such action seems to justify 
such procedure.” 


WHY IT WAS REFUSED. 


Enquiry at the Trade and Commerce Depart- 
ment elicited a rather interesting explanation of 
the dispatch from London announcing that a 
Liverpool firm had refused to accept wheat con- 
signed by a firm of grain dealers in Toronto, says 
the Ottawa correspondent of the Montreal Wit- 
ness. It appears that under the grain inspection 
act a grade known as “feed wheat” was estab- 
lished as fixed by statute, taking in all grades 
of wheat below the ordinary milling grades. The 
crop of 1907, however, contained such a large 
quantity of “feed wheat” that, at the solicitation 
of Western interests, a still lower grade was 
authorized by the Standards Board, to be desig- 
nated as “Feed No. 2,” this making two grades, 
“Feed,” and “Feed No. 2.” 

The Toronto firm of McLady & Co. made a 
contract with the Liverpool firm for the delivery 


of a large quantity of “feed wheat No. 1.” When 
the wheat. was delivered in Liverpool, accom- 
panied by certificates showing it to be “feed 


wheat,” the firm insisted that it was not up to 
contract, and refused acceptance. The Toronto 
firm in vain explained that there was no such 
grade, and never had been. The consignees were 
inexorable. Then McLady & Co. applied to the 
department for a certificate in the terms of the 
contract, but as the standards are fixed by a 
board, and as, moreover, some 2,000,000 bushels 
had already gone forward under the regular grad- 
ing, the request was not acceded to, it being felt 
that a change under the circumstances might 
shake confidence in Canadian grain certificates. 
As a compromise, however, the chief inspector at 
Winnipeg was authorized to attach a certificate 
that the consignment was the highest and best 
feed wheat of the crop of 1907. The matter is 
now being dealt with by the Liverpool Corn Ex- 
change. 

An interesting incident of the dispute is that a 
considerable drop in the price of feed wheat oc- 
curred between the placing of the order and the 
delivery of the grain in Liverpool. 


The Puget Sound Flouring Mill manager has 
abandoned other specifics and has introduced fer- 
rets to rid his warehouse of rats. 
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FIRES--CASUALTIES 


Spellman & Spiltey of Lincoln, Ill., report their 
elevator at Chestervale, Ill., was totally destroyed 
by fire the night of January 5. 

The elevator owned by the E. J. 
at Edwardsville, Mo., was gutted by fire 
cember, causing a loss of $3,500. 

John Guire & Bros.’ grain storehouse at West 
End, N. J., was destroyed by fire on December 28, 
at a loss of $10,000. It was insured for $5,000. 

J. S. Howard of Washtucna, Wash., local man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co.’s ware- 
house, was severely injured recently when a sack 
of wheat fell on him. 

The seed and grain store belonging to J. M. 
Ratto & Brother at San Francisco, Cal., was des- 
troyed by fire on January 1, at a loss of $8,000, 
with but $1,000 insurance. 


The W. H. Young Elevator at Kenaston, N. D., 
a station on the Great Northern near Kenmare, 
burned on January 4, and 5,000 bushels of grain 
were consumed. The insurance was small. 

An elevator at Corning, Kan., owned by L. 
Cortelyou of Muscotah, was destroyed by fire on 
December 22, together with 2,000 bushels of grain. 
The loss is estimated at $8,000. It will be re- 
built. 


The Moll 


Jeffress Co. 
in De- 


& Thompson Elevator at Charlotte, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire in December. At 
the time the building was packed with beans 
and the loss approximates $7,000 with $4,500 in- 
surance. 

The grain store of Bicknell & Stanley at Can- 
ton, Me., was burned down on January 4, and 
several carloads of grain were destroyed. The 
fire is believed to have started from a defective 
chimney. é 

William Whittaker, a young carpenter employed 
fn building an elevator for C. W. Savage & Son 
at Virginia, Ill., fell from off the top on December 
16, and fractured his skull, an injury which subse- 
quently proved fatal. 

An elevator owned by the Western Canadian 
Mills Co, at Vonda, Sask., was burned to the 
ground during December and over 8,000 bushels of 
grain were destroyed. The origin of the fire has 


not been ascertained. 
Fire lately destroyed the grain elevator owned 
by Whitmore & Croel at Eagle, Mich., together 


with 1,500 
wheat and oats. 


bushels of beans and a quantity of 
The loss is estimated at $4,000, 


partially covered by insurance. 
Fred Rohfeus, 45 years old, employed in a 
grain elevator at Orrville, Ohio, was fatally in- 


jured on December 13, when he was whirled about 
a shaft. Both legs and one arm were fractured 
besides innumerable injuries being sustained. 


Hummel Bros. of London Mills, Ill., suffered the 
loss of their Iowa Central Elevator, owned by 
them, and two grain cars which stood on tracks 
nearby, in a fire on December 20. The loss ap- 
proximated $15,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. 

Fire which broke out in the Monarch Elevator 
at Aberdeen, N. D., on January 8 destroyed that 
structure, containing about 3,000 bushels of grain, 
and the Crown Elevator. It is believed an over- 
heated stove was the cause of the fire, which en- 
tailed a loss estimated at $25,000. 


A grain elevator at Centerdale, Iowa, a station 
on the Rock Island, was destroyed by fire on Jan- 
uary 6, when 5,000 bushels of oats and 3,000 
bushels of timothy seed were destroyed. The plant 
was insured for $4,500. It is believed a spark from 
a passing locomotive caused the conflagration, 


Fire was discovered in the engine room of the 
Guthrie Elevator at Blooming Prairie, Minn., one 
day during December and might have caused a 
serious loss but for the prompt and _ efficient 
service of the fire department. As it was the 
loss was but nominal. 

The Atlantic Elevator at Fullerton, N. D., burned 
to the ground on January 7, and 20,000 bushels 
of grain were destroyed. Seven thousand bushels 
of this was flax and 8,000 bushels consisted of 
durum, while the remainder was oats or barley. 
The loss is estimated at $27,000, with some insur- 
ance. 

It is thought that spontaneous combustion in 
the dust of the screenings house was the cause of 
a fire which on December 25 destroyed the struc- 
ture belonging to the Albert Dickinson Co. at 
Minneapolis, Minn. The house was a three-story, 
mill construction, frame exterior building, cov- 
ered with iron and detached from the other build- 
ings. It was operated with power from the main 


plant and there was no furnace fire. The cost 
of the building is given as $15,000, but Leslie 
Edgerton, the manager, is unable to estimate the 
entire loss. Practically all of the machinery was 
reduced to scrap iron. There was but little grain 
stored in the building. The firemen kept the 
flames from spreading, but with much difficulty. 

Fire swept away the Edwin Powers Company’s 
zrain elevator and mill at Hampton, N. H., the 
afternoon of December 25. As there were no 
facilities for fighting the flames the property was 
soon a mass of,ruins. It is estimated the loss 
was $12,000 with insurance for $4,500. No cause 
for the fire has been discovered. 

The elevator and mill at Morse, Kan., belonging 
co Dave Hock and Bert Harper, burned down dur- 
ing December, and with it some 5,000 bushels of 
wheat and corn were destroyed, as well as 60 
bushels of timothy seed. It is supposed the fire 
was caused by a spark from a passing locomotive, 
The firm carried $4,000 insurance on the grain, 
which about half covers the loss. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

William Decker, aged 65 years, was seriously 
injured on January 9, while at work in the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator at Strawn, Ill. He started to the 
cupola of the elevator on a passenger elevator. 
The counterweight on the latter elevator fell, 
crashing through the roof of the cage and strik- 
ing Mr. Decker on the head. He was rendered 
unconscious, sustaining concussion of the brain. 
His condition is serious. 


Charles Deal, junior member of the firm of 
Englert & Deal, proprietors of the grain elevator 
at South Milford, Ind., narrowly escaped death on 
the afternoon of December 16, when he became 
caught in the line shaft of the elevator machinery. 


He was whirled around the shaft at a terrific 
speed, sustaining a broken leg and numerous 
bruises and other injuries. His right leg was 
broken above the knee. 


‘ 


THE CANADIAN GRAIN ACT. 


According to the grain act, as at present in 
force, the elevators of Manitoba must take their 
turn with the individual farmer in securing cars 
for the shipment of grain, says the Winnipeg 
Commercial. It is claimed. that this worked to 
the disadvantage of the country last year, in the 
face of the withholding of funds by the banks. 
In a time like this, one could hardly blame the 
banks for being cautious in advancing a farmer 
money on uninspected grain; they could, how- 
ever, without much fear, advance money to the 
elevator man on his wheat. 

If the elevator man were allowed a number of 
cars proportionate, or nearly proportionate, to 
the quantity of grain handled by him, there is 
no doubt that the money would reach the farm- 
ers more promptly than it does when the eleva- 
tor man must accept only car for car with the 
farmer. It is hardly fair that the farmer with 
5,000 bushels of grain should receive turn about 
with the man who has 30,000 bushels in his ele- 
vator. As the practice stands at present, an 
order book is kept at every station, in which 
applicants for cars make entry. Under the act 
of 1900 it was possible for an applicant to make 
application for two or more cars, as required, 
but by the amending act of 1906 no applicant 
is allowed to have more than one unfilled order 
on the book at one time. This amendment was 
passed with the intention of giving the farmer 
equal privileges with the elevator companies, and, 
viewing the legislation from that standpoint, it 
was a perfectly legitimate and proper course to 
pursue; but, when the grain dealer can secure 
funds for moving the grain more easily than the 
farmer an, every facility should be given the 
former to get the grain out. . 

We must consider the fact that the elevators 
in most eases have a capacity of from 25,000 to 
30,000 bushels, whereas the average farmer ships 
only from 3,000 to 4,000° bushels, and that in 
the event of the elevator company receiving suf- 
ficient cars it would be able to take delivery 
of the farmers’ grain whenever tendered at the 
elevator. It largely amounts to the same thing, 
whether it is the farmer or the elevator man 
who ships out the wheat, so long as it gets out, 
and the money is received for it. The impor- 
tant matter is to see that it moves out quickly, 
and the sure remedy for that is a sufficient sup- 
ply of transportation facilities. It would be un- 
fair if the elevator men were to hold a monopoly 
of the car service, but at present, if we look at 
it in the light of the elevator man—he with his 
30,000 bushels in the same position as the farmer 
with his 1,000—we are bound to admit that it 
can hardly be considered just that a large in- 
vestment of capital should be held up through 
the lack of an adequate car service. 


HAY AND STRAW 


The Francis Mercantile Co. of Marietta, S250; 
is erecting a hay warehouse at Philip, 8. D. 


Hay is selling at $14 a ton in Menominee 
County, Michigan, where it brought $22 last sum- 
mer. 


Fire destroyed the hay and grain store belong- 
ing to Lobier & Cushner at Providence, R. I., on 
January 1. 

Market weak, owing to heavy receipts and offer- 
ings, and think best to hold back shipments for a 
week or two. 


The best baled timothy hay has been bringing 
but $13 or $14 a ton at Green Bay, Wis., where 
last summer it was valued at $20. 

R. S. Green, formerly with the Colorado-Nebraska 
Grain & Hay Co., has organized the Cherokee Com- 
mission Co. at Denver, and will deal exclusively in 
hay. ; 

Jameson, Hevener & Griggs of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will furnish the fire department of that 
city with 3850 tons of baled midland hay at $8.30 
per ton. 


J. Guire & Co.’s hay and feed store at West 
End, Long Branch, N. J., was burned at a loss 
of $20,000 on December 29. It is believed the fire 
was of incendiary origin. 


Arthur Scoutt has built a spacious stone build- 
ing near the Union Pacific station at Kearney, 
Neb., and will install a complete alfalfa mill. 
The plant will be ready to grind late in January. 


Parties from Kansas are negotiating with the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Monday Club at 
Fort Morgan, Colo., for locating an alfalfa mill 
there. The two clubs guarantee the required acre- 
age. 

Grant Wolfe, L. S. Hogle and Walter Sponsler 
of Emporia, Kan., have formed a company, which 
will expend about $5,000 in erecting an alfalfa 


mill. It is expected to have it in operation by 
March 1. : 
Times have changed in Sacramento County, 


California, and hay is now being imported from 
the San Joaquin Valley, instead of being exported 
as it was a few years ago. It is obtained at 
from $11.50 to $14.00. 


The first alfalfa mill to be established in 
Oklahoma has been started in operation at Chero- 
kee and contracts have been let in all the sur- 
rounding towns for alfalfa hay, which is now 
selling at $10 per ton. 


The Topeka Alfalfa Milling Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., contemplates establishing a plant near Kan- 
sas City for the grinding and manufacturing of 
alfalfa meal. Fred H. Webster of Topeka, Kan., 
is president of the company. 


The new plant of the Colorado Alfalfa Milling 
Co. is in operation at Niwot, Colo., and is turning 
out 50 tons of the finished product each day, run- 
ning day and night. Harry Cassidy of Boulder, 
Colo., is president of the company. 


An alfalfa mill costing about $10,000 will be 
built at Blackwell, Okla., by a company com- 
prised of Beutke Bros., T. B. Hetrick and Beck- 
man Bros. The plant will be complete in every 
detail and will be equipped with the most modern 
machinery. 


During the past month commission rates on 
hay consignments were advanced by the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, which voted af- 
firmatively on the proposition to advance the 
minimum charges from 50 cents to 75 cents a 
ton and from $5 a car to $7.50. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Virginia Hay and. Grain Co. of Norfolk, Va. 
It is capitalized at $25,000 and purposes to con- 
duct a hay and grain business. The company is 
incorporated by James Barley, president; G. H. 
Franklin, secretary, and S, Chapman, all of Nor- 
folk. 


Alfalfa Day was celebrated throughout Kansas 
on December 14 and the product was the subject 
of discussion at some 250 meetings held that day. 
It was given a place on the programs of various 
farmers’ institutes and it is believed more than 
10,000 persons heard and talked about alfalfa on 
that day. 


George B. McCabe, solicitor of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and one of the 
foremost authorities on the pure food regulations 
of the government, is quoted as follows: “It will 
probably be news to many to learn that the law 
applies to food for beasts as well as man. ‘Sup- 
posing a farmer residing in Indiana, near Chi- 
cago, should haul his hay into the Illinois 
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metropolis for marketing. Suppose, also, that this 
farmer claims his hay to be timothy. If he sells 
it under this claim, and the purchaser discovers 
that the hay contains red top, the farmer is liable 
to prosecution under the pure food law. The 
crossing of the state line makes it an interstate 
affair.” 


The exports of hay during the week from St. 
John were nil bales, against 3,570 bales a year 
ago, and from Portland nil bales against 1,050 
bales a year ago. There has been a continued 
easier feeling in the hay market during the past 
week. The situation is still in buyers’ favor, as 
there is any amount of hay coming to hand for 
which there is practically no outlet, but prices 
show no further decline. A great deal of the hay 
arriving is of the lower grades and in some cases 
are being refused, it being reported that a num- 
ber of cars are now on track paying demurrage 
which have not been accepted. The trade here 
state that they can get what is classed as num- 
ber one hay at $15 to $16 on track Montreal and 
No. 2 at $14. Clover mixed is a drug on the mar- 
ket and is offered freely at $12 to $13 per ton and 
clover at $11 to $12 per ton. Cables from Liver- 
pool state the market there is firm, but un- 
changed. Freight space to Liverpool is_ still 
searce. Advices by wire from London state that 
the market is unchanged. Glasgow market very 
strong. Ocean freight space is very scarce to 
this port—Montreal Trade Bulletin, January 3. 


Freeman Bros. & Co., Chicago, report January 
11.—Market firm and active. Fresh receipts de- 
cidedly smaller than have prevailed, and good 
No. 1 and better grades are in demand. Poor hay 
however, yet in ample supply, and has not yet 
been affected by the upward trend of market, 
which wants good hay. Would add that it is 
poor policy to press tops and bottoms or stained 
tod discolored hay into bales of good bay, for it 
only deteriorates and depreciates the value of the 
good, and this hay should be eliminated—either 
kept at home or pressed by itself. Many shippers 
have an idea that a lidtle stained hay in the bale 
does not hurt, but the fact is it does harm, and 
we would say more than the added weights it 
gives to the bale. Market is in much better shape 
than for three weeks past and can again invite 
and encourage your shipping. Don’t look for the 
high prices of last fall, for they are a thing of the 
past, and you will be disappointed if expecting 
their return. Let your hay come now, while 
prices are good and tendency upward. Choice 
Kansas or Oklahoma upland in good _ de- 
mand; none here, but other hay yet in ample 
supply and slow. It is true that fresh receipts 
of wild have decreased sharply of late, owing to 
the low prices current the past three weeks, and 
the effect of this will no doubt be manifest in 
better market and prices at no distant date. 
Much wild hay awaiting market, and on any fair 
advance shippers ought to let theirs come forward 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. 


The provincial government of Manitoba has 
assured the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association 
that a bill will be introduced at the ensuing 
session of the legislature to amend the charter 
of the Grain Exchange as they, the Association, 
requested. 

One of the amendments, and that which the 
grain growers consider by far the most important 
to them, provides that no restriction by by-law, 
resolution, agreement, or otherwise, shall be im- 
posed by the Grain Exchange on its members or 
any of them in any way respecting the price that 
shall be paid or received by them for grain or any 
commission to be paid or charged by them or any 
agreements or arrangements to be entered into 
by such members with them or any of their 
agents or employes, nor the terms of such agree- 
ment. This clause will remove one of the chief 
grievances of the grain growers, and was one of 
the most important matters which came _ before 
them at their convention here. 

Another clause provides that all facilities shall 
be given to the public to overlook the trading 
room of the Exchange, and that the prices shall 
be posted up in full view of the public. 

The minute books, account books, papers and 
records of the Grain Exchange are to be open 


to the Minister of Agriculture, or whomever he- 


may appoint to inspect them. 

All by-laws, rules and regulations of the Grain 
Exchange are to be submitted to the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council before they are ratified. 

Any reputable person is to be admitted to mem- 
bership in the Grain Exchange on payment of a 
fee of $100. Any member who is expelled may 
appeal to any Court of King’s Bench and have 
evidence taken as to the cause of his expulsion 
and haye his case tried before that judge. 


BARLEY AND MALT 


Barley sold at $1 the last day of tne old year 
at Minneapolis, Minn. The demand was good, 
with receipts light. 

The barley crop of Japan is officially reported 
to exceed 22,000,000 koku (110,000,000 bushels), 
an icrease of more than 13 per cent. The aver- 
age is unprecedentedly large. 

In the annual report of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce it will be shown that 20,023,820 
bushels of barley were received in Minneapolis 
during 1907. The year before the receipts were 
10,642,050 bushels and in 1898 they were 1,789,810 
bushels. 

Because of the unusual shortage in the barley 
crop the price of beer has been raised in New 
York. Whatever the fact in regard to the quality 
of barley this year, the general yield is short 
only in comparison with a year ago. Here are 
the figures from the final estimate of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture of 
the acreage and yield of barley in the United 
States in 1907, compared with each of the six 
years since 1901: 


Acres. Bushels. 
Official harvest, = 1907.1... se. 6,448,000 153,317,000 
Official harvest, 1906........ 6,323,757 178,916,484 
Official” harvest, 105%, 0.0. 5,095,528 136,651,020 
Official harvest, 1904........ 5,145,878 139,748,958 
Official’ harvest, 1903502... .. 4,993,137 131,861,391 
Official harvest, 1902........ 4,661,068 134,954,023 
Oficial” harvest. LOOU 6... 4,295,744 109,932,924 


BARLEY IN ARGENTINA. 


The cultivation of barley in the Argentine alt 
present does not seem to conduce to the pro- 
duction of a first-class grain, such as is required 
in the brewing trade and other industries estab- 
lished here, as these industries have to import 
from Europe and other countries the supply of 
malt necessary for the ever-increasing demand 
for locally brewed beer, etc. This was not pre- 
viously the case, for when brewing was in its 
infancy in this country, an adequate supply of 
barley for malting purposes was obtainable in 
several of the interior provinces, notably those 
where irrigation of the land was in vogue, and 
the beer brewed from native-grown barley found 
a ready sale, and appeared in every way to meet 
the consumer’s wants, equally with the beer that 
now is brewed from the imported malt. There 
is no manner of doubt that a good quality of 
barley can be raised in the country to-day just 
as good if not better than previously; and there 
is no reason to presume that the crop should 
prove other than remunerative to the grower, 
but the question of producing a good quality of 
barley brings on the supply of seed, and it is 


stated that the general run of seed barley obtain- 


able in the country does not come up to the 
necessary standard of grain for seeding purposes. 
The production of barley being of general inter- 
est to agriculturists, it has been decided to ac- 
quire a quantity of suitable seed of that grain, 
which is to be distributed and sown on those 
spots deemed to be most appropriate to the cul- 
tivation thereof, and the produce then obtained 
is to be subjected to experiments and tests as to 
its suitability for the elaboration of malt and 
other by-products, which at present have to be 
imported into the country.—Buenos Aires Herald, 
Argentine Republic. - 


PROPERTIES OF MALTING BARLEY. 

In connection with the improvement of the prop- 
erties of malting barley, Danha is of opinion that 
external influences have more to do with the qual- 
ity of barley than selection. The best quality is 
always obtained by undisturbed development cou- 
pled with regular and not excessive nutrition. 
Nevertheless the grower can improve the quality 
to some extent in the following manner: 

Selection for increased yield may also be ac- 
companied by a certain improvement in the qual- 
ity, as well as by a larger percentage of extract, 
and lessened protein content. Medium thick seed- 
ing is beneficial. Plump corns give a larger crop 
of better quality, but over-large corns from robust 
ears and plants are coarse. Early ripening, the 
result of a large proportion of corn in relation to 
leaf and stalk, should also be borne in mind. 
Plump corns of medium size, good shape and fine 
husk, with a friable kernel and thin albumen 
layer, are generally richest in extract and low in 
protein. 

Fineness of quality is indicated by long, loose, 
drooping ears, with long, broad, fine awns, on thin, 


fine stalks. The best corns are found in the 
lower half and middle of a loose ear; and a well- 
developed ear is accompanied by a strong stalk. 
Good barley should bear storage, and this prop- 
erty can be improved by the selection of plants 
with normal, strong stalks, short lower internodes 
and strong cell walls of firm structure, furthered 
by phosphatic fertilizers. The important factor, 
from the brewer’s standpoint, namely, uniformity 
among the corns, can be obtained by using pedi- 
gree seed true to type, and maintained by sepa- 
rating the varieties according to class of soil and 
situation—Wochenschrift fiir Brauerei. 


DRYING BARLEY. 


In view of the necessity of drying much of this 
crop of barley, the German authority, Windisch, 
gives the drying as particularly important now; 
and he gives the following interesting particulars 
respecting the results obtained at the Tuborg 
Brewery, Copenhagen, with barley dried in the 
Fischer apparatus: 

The dried barley was kept in store for six 
months previous to malting, and remained sweet, 
without showing any tendency to heat. Steeping 
was finished eighteen hours sooner than with the 
same barley in an undried state, and the steeped 
barley also chitted more rapidly, though less 
regularly. The dried barley was also rather hot- 
ter on the floor during the first few days, and 
had to be spread more thinly; but between the 
fifth and eighth days the difference between the 
dried and undried barleys disappeared, and growth 
became normal, a satisfactory green malt being 
obtained. 

The great advantage of drying, however, resides 
in the improved keeping properties in the bins 
previous to malting, 


MOISTURE IN STORED GRAINS. 


Farmers not in touch with scientific investiga- 
tions do not realize what a large part moisture 
plays in the storage of grains. While all know 
that grains at harvest time have in them much 
moisture, and that this moisture dries out a good 
deal in the following six months, very few real- 
ize that it totals a large weight and that it often 
represents a money value of considerable impor- 
tance. 

A new dealer in seed grains of various kinds 
started in by buying his grains a little after har- 
vest time and paying for full weights, writes J. 
F. H. of Winnetka, Ill., to the Country Gentle- 
man. He found, after a single season, that he 
had made a great mistake somewhere, as his 
grains did not weigh out in the spring what he 
had bought in the fall. It was the more em- 
barrassing because he had taken orders for all 
he supposed he had to sell. A little investigation 
convinced him that he had overlooked the shrink- 
age of the grains. A seedsman whom he con- 
sulted told him that he should always insist on 
deducting at least 12 per cent from the weight 
in the fall to offset the shrinkage. Even a 10 
per cent shrinkage represents 200 pounds in a 
ton of grain. 

There are all kinds of conditions affecting the 
shrinkage of grain and the moisture content at 
harvest. Corn has been known to contain so 
much water at harvest time, a wet period in the 
early fall, that it shrank more than 25 per cent 
in weight in three months following the harvest. 
Such corn, if not dried out on the cob, could 
not probably be dried out at all if stored in bulk, 
as it would heat with the rising of the tempera- 
ture, if the corn were off the cob. 

The handlers of corn for seed say they have 
no fear of the winter effect on their corn unless 
the corn contain so much moisture that it will 
freeze. They fear most the spring months when 
the air is laden with moisture. While corn and 
other grains dry out after harvest, the same dry 
grains will again increase their moisture content 
very rapidly when the atmosphere is in a moist 
condition. Some dealers in grain watch closely 
the increase and decrease of moisture in the 
grains they buy and sell, for every pound of wa- 
ter added or lost means money. Grain raised in 
the arid states is a safe grain to purchase and 
sell in humid states, as it persistently increases 
in weight as it journeys into the moister regions. 

The air and the temperature form a hydraulic 
pump of tremendous power, to pump moisture 
out of grain or in again when conditions are 
right. No matter how thoroughly grain is dried 
out, it will not retain that dryness if the atmos- 
phere becomes warm and moist. The colder the 
air the less. moisture is it possible for it to con- 
tain, and hence winter air, when the weather is 
clear, is air in which dry grain does not receive 
back much of the moisture dried out of it. Grain 
that hag been dry for a year is likely to increase 
very greatly in weight on the approach of a pro- 
tracted spell of rainy weather. 
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PERSONAL 


Otto Krueger of Brownton, Minn., has taken 
charge of an elevator at Brainard. 

J. Hallock, agent for the Duluth Elevator Co, at 
Grandin, N. D., has gone to Fargo. 

Fred Kramer has resigned as grain buyer for 
the Monarch Elevator at Orisha, N. D. 

Dave Blair of Truro, N. D., has gone to Moun- 
tain Lake to take charge of an elevator. 

John Kneppe of Dike, Iowa, is now manager of 
the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Elevator at Stout, Iowa. 

Carl Rust is the new grain buyer for the 
Pacific Elevator Co. at Leola, S. D. He hails from 
Groton. 

Cc. O. Ettesvold of Cyrus, Minn., has taken a 
position with the Monarch Elevator Co. at Glen- 
wood, Minn. 

Ed. Drayer has 
charge of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co.’s 
at Dike, Iowa. 

John Gutlarmson 


succeeded John Kneppe in 
plant 


of Stephen, Minn., has as- 


sumed the duties of buyer at the elevator in 
Chatham, Minn. 

William Marr of Beaver, Iowa, has taken a 
position with the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. at 


Buckingham, Iowa. 

John R. Sage, for many years crop reporter at 
the head of the Iowa Crop Service at Des Moines, 
Jowa, has resigned. 

Espure Norman, who has been in charge of an 
elevator at Easby, N. D., has returned to his home 
in Kandiyohi, Minn. 

F. F, Lewis, buyer for the Arbogast Hlevator 
at Morris, Minn., has resigned his position and 
gone to Minneapolis. 

W. R. McGrann has left the Andrews & Gage 
Elevator Co. at Wyndmere, N. D., to take charge 
of one at Milnor, N. D. 

George Govig has been retained as agent for the 
N. J. Olson Elevator Co. at Marion, N. D. This 
is the old Sullivan plant. 

A. B. Searle, buyer for Hewett & Conner at 
Arlington, S. D., for a number of years, has been 
transferred to Badger, S. D. 

George Nash has returned to Whalan, Minn., 
from Lanesboro, as the elevator he manages has 
again opened up for business. 

J. W. Shelby of Charles City, Iowa, has gone 
to Calgary, Alta., to become associated with his 
brother in the grain business. 

Carl J. Ryding, agent for McDermont & Broder- 
son at Tunbridge, N. D., was recently married to 
Miss Amelia Jennings of that place. 

John Puetz, grain buyer at the Pratt Elevator 
in Pratt, Minn., is able to be out again after a 
very serious attack of typhoid fever. 

Cc. R. Nance has succeeded Thomas Greenfield 
as manager of the elevator at Arrowsmith, IIl., 
belonging to the Arrowsmith Grain, Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. 

Frank Goggin has succeeded Dan O’Shea as 
buyer for the Hennepin Grain Co. at De Graff, 
Minn. Mr. O’Shea resigned to accept other em- 
ployment. 

Kinsey Brubaker has resigned as buyer for the 
Davidson Elevator Co. at Gilfallin, where he has 
been for several years, and has returned to his 
home in Valparaiso, Ind. 

T. H. Midbo has resigned as buyer at H. E. 
Braum’s Elevator in Adams, N. D., and is now 
recuperating at Hunters’ Hot Springs. Mr. Braum 
is conducting the business. 


James A. Patten of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has given $5,000 to the building fund of Mon- 
mouth College at Monmouth, Ill., which makes a 
total of $12,500 he has donated the institution. 

At the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Orchard, in Spokane, Miss Winnifred 
Robinson and William H, Frick, a grain merchant 
of Farmington, Wash., were united in marriage a 
few deys ago. 

J. E, Heniken, a former deputy inspector at 
Chicago, Ill., has succeeded V. L. Nigh as chief 
grain inspector at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Nigh has 
become general superintendent of elevators for 
the Cleveland Grain Co. 

Charles W. Smalley, a grain merchant of South 
Orange, N. J., was recently lured into his barn 
by two negroes who then struck him over the 
head with a heavy weapon. Mr. Smalley fought 
his assailants and shouted for assistance until his 
strength gave out. The men escaped. It is be- 


lieved their purpose was robbery, for Mr. Smalley ' 


always carried a considerable amount of money 
and some valuable jewelry. 


Eugene Sullivan of Alvord, Iowa, has moved his 
family from that place to Doon, Iowa, where he 
is now in charge of the Atlas Elevator. 


THE GOVERNMENT REPORT. 


The final figures covering the agricultural pro- 
duction for 1907 aroused very little comment in 
grain circles. If there was any discussion at all 
it was rather adverse to the totals. As a whole 
the report was generally satisfactory, especially 
as a basis for building confidence in the commer- 
cial and financial world. An increase in value of 
$448,000,000 compared with the previous year is 
to be considered by the pessimist as at least war- 
ranting the belief that our present difficulties can- 
not run long without being overcome by the sub- 
stantial wealth the country rests upon. 

The quality of the wheat crop is better than the 
report was expected to show. In the Northwest it 
is looked upon as too high. The crop of the three 
states is a spotted one, and while there is wheat 
of excellent quality arriving it is also a fact that 
there is a liberal amount of frosted wheat. The 
flour-making quality of the crop is under last 
year’s returns, so that the Northwest harvest, as 
a whole, is below that of a year ago. It is sug- 
gested that in arriving at the average weight of 
the spring wheat crop no distinction was made 
between durum and what is known as regular 
spring wheat. This is undoubtedly true, and would 
bring the test weight above that which the trade 
has experienced in handling the older varieties. 

One of the most favorable features of the report 
is the general advance in the price of the com- 
modities. Every acre sown. by the farmer has 
shared in the great increase. There has been no 
comparatively unprofitable crop. In the case of 
the barley production the most remunerative re- 
turns in many years have been received. More- 
over the outlook is still promising that the high 
range of prices will be maintained throughout the 
marketing season. There may be wide fluctuation, 
but the level at which grain is selling seems to 
be fixed at a high point which varies only to the 
extent that commodities of this sort are subject 
to by general conditions.—Minneapolis Market 
Report. 

On Friday next, 20th inst., James Wilson, for- 
merly of Tama, Iowa, at present “stopping in 
Washington” as secretary of agriculture, will issue 
the final “government report” as to grain crops 
for 1907. We recall an item in his December 
report last year, when he added 3,000,000 acres 
to area seeded, and 100,000,000 bushels to previous 
estimates of the oat crop for 1906. The oat crop 
that year was all seeded in March and April and 
harvested by July 81 to August 15. Now, if the 
work of his department was worth a “tinker’s 
continental” why did it take eight months after 
the oats had been seeded to determine the 
acreage? 

If the December report was true, it was an ad- 
mission that all the earlier reports were false. 
The scarcity of old oats at the end of that crop, 
with prices abnormally high, confirmed laymen in 
their conviction that the December report was the 
false one. For a while there was a disposition to 
give “the party” most of the credit for the large 
crops, but recently the department takes to itself 
much of the glory—a sort of “Me and Gott” affair, 
from cotton to cucumbers, from corn to carrots.— 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., December 18. 

Positively last appearance this year of James 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture, in his great 
acrobatic feat of lifting some additional millions 
of acres and many millions of bushels to the grain 
yields of 1907. Watch him as he raises with one 
hand, or pen, 615,000 acres to the seeded spring 
wheat, 346,000 acres to the seeded oats, and with 
the other hand (or same pen) gracefully lifts 
1,832,000 acres to the area planted to corn. Of 
course, these grains were seeded or planted on 
an average of more than six months ago, when 
the true acreage should have been known, but a 
little thing like that does not baffle Mr. Wilson. 
He reports the total wheat crop at 634,087,000 
bushels, some 9,000,000 bushels more than in Octo- 
ber, the corn crop at 2,592,320,000 bushels, or 140,- 
000,000 bushels more than in October, while any- 
one who can tell a crow from a crocus knows 
enough to know that since October 1 the poverty 
of the corn crop and loss in yield and quality has 
been made manifest. He reports the oats crop at 
754,443,000 bushels, with an average weight of 
29.4 pounds to the bushel. What do you think of 
the performance? Came too late for market effect 
to-day —Pope & Eckhardt Co., December 20. 


W. H. Harroun, formerly of the Harroun Grain 
and Elevator Company, has resumed grain oper- 
ations in St. Joseph, Mo., with the Burke Grain Co. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A railway freight bureau probably will be added 
to the departments of the Montreal (Que.) Board 
of Trade. 


A meeting of shippers, including a large number 
of grain men, was held at Minneapolis last month 
to discuss the organization of a traffic bureau. 


The Charles O, Jenkins was the last boat to 
load grain at Fort William, Ont., this season. She 
carried 330,000 bushels of wheat for Buffalo from 
the Canadian Pacific Elevator “B.” 


The Oklahoma State Corporation Board on De- 
cember 20 signed an order establishing a 50 per 
cent reduction in freight rates on hay and grain, 
a hearing to be granted railroads on January 19. 


The Nebraska Railway Commission has refused 
to permit the Burlington to grant a 20 per cent 
reduction on corn shipped to the Republican Val- 
ley counties, where the crop was almost a total 
failure, 


The Flour and Grain Exchange of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has commenced a movement to have the switching 
limits extended in the Pittsburg yards of the 
Pennsylvania railroad to a radius of 15 miles of 
the present limits. 


Announcement was made by the Montana Rail- 
road Commission that the Northern Pacific would, 
on January 7, reduce the rate on grain shipments 
from Montana points to St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
points at the head of the lakes from 55 cents to 
45 cents per 100 pounds. 


Senator Perley of the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment of Ottawa, Ont., has asked the government 
to arrange with the railway companies operating 
west of Lake Superior to reduce the freight 
charges on inferior grades of wheat, at least to 
the extent of one-half the present charges from 
the western points of shipment to the seaboard 
or eastern Canada market. 


On January 6 the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
and the Wabash railroads abolished the bridge 
arbitrary at St. Louis, Mo., on grain and grain 
products handled at St. Louis between Western 
and Eastern points. All the Eastern lines have 
previously put St. Louis and East St. Louis on 
the same rate basis on grain and grain products 
so far as traffic originates in the two cities. 


The Northwestern system has restored the ‘“ele- 
vator allowance” of %4 cent per bushel, cancelled 
in September last, on all grain billed to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, the allowance being 
effective on January 16 from Omaha, South Omaha 
and Council Bluffs, and after January 23 the allow- 
ance will be paid on shipments to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and the East which are to be milled in 
transit at Minneapolis. 


Through its traffic bureau the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, Mo., has won its suit before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
reduction of rates on grain from St. Louis to 
points in Arkansas, maintained by the Missouri 
Pacific and the Iron Mountain railway. The com- 
mission, on December 21, declared the present 
rates for transporting grain and grain products 
from St. Louis to Little Rock, Bald Knob, Wynne 
and Knoble, to be unlawful, so far as applied to 
such transportation after the traffic has been 
earried to St. Louis by railroad from points out- 
side the city. The rates in force are 18 cents per 
100 pounds on wheat and its products, and 15 
cents per 100 pounds on coarse grains and their 
products. The commission ordered that these be 
reduced to 138 cents and 11 cents respectively. 


One of the important rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last month was in a 
reparation case against the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. The Omaha Elevator Co. and the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co. had complained against the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. respecting the rates 
from Nebraska points to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
The defendant admitted that the rates to Council 
Bluffs, which were in excess of those to Omaha, 
were unreasonable, and having expressed its will- 
ingness to refund on such shipments, the commis- 
sion issued authority permitting the defendant to 
refund to the Omaha Elevator Co. in the sum of 
$1,921.47 and to the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. 
in the sum of $2,089. It is the understanding that 
similar excessive charges paid in the same cir- 
cumstances by other shippers also will be re- 
funded. 


Congressman C. B. Randell of Sherman, Texas, 
is promoting a bill to secure an appropriation to 
keep up the investigation looking to the destruc- 
tion of the green bugs. 
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CLAIM BLANK U 


SED IN KANSAS. 


The following is the text of the claim blank used by members of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 


Association for making claims upon the railroads 


for loss or damage of grain in transit: 


aiMceecas VG état 6 se PISHUBAR USING ss 0:5, oles. p ee Kp OOrs 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RLY. CO. 
ELON ater nare sis the Wee hat 

Beetgns et staichare: oiacate atetaieee hws Apt es On lORS eID RtLAM SID. Ola cin s acc ety cose te eee (VETS AOE ADA AIRE A Sete rach 
ROUURINGAMIN CAR UNO sic cect arsiettde ns chad eens PAD IGIAIS "Steves bape eshte tae tolete SME spin cla Site alee cy. epaterels cents 
Poranu., 0s vs, clervie F PRIOBAMITOILNL, LOmbintav ate bietsiets cscverele ses BU sede eee GeOMLs DOr LOO! LDS. Sia... ns euide 

IATHOUD TE IGACGGs 111 LO OCRT ose teers crehaicyatelainls te 2 ic /si8 ele ope US See mestiarsva tanner sys! «so o's ecane 

Amount returned by carrier........ HOCH, WC on Noh St oe ee ES 

SHOT RG ges sent ae ice enya tty cic GarMaaksaventad-o Selb ecalee e WS Peart ain siote.k soe eres 

1 S18 (65 eae itt tes nO CRC ICRO PASS Att he, Sa We PICA EEC, OLE CE ROE CRIN S ey areig ir vot sfai alexa; '6, > 2%) shy ates 

less: freight at:....... cents per 00 Tbs. tin: Paes OMCs scree ates Ge tatatel « 

WGOSS SUSLAING Ade te - ipsa Ways eiciagatels aka nist etakeyaly soeeaik ap a rel ehare Joe ARO oer terete 


Attach hereto copy of Bill of Lading, affidavit 
tion, and Account Sales. 


DBEATOmOL, ICBURAGH cy so cietere ates Sakinye County, ss 
MEE sig ty elec tocte ates She AVR OL cto nrays eho omar ecorscere LOU, 
2 BOEING OO EEA ONO EE Pene\ LLSenatr, Pi cinereecrelg b ,» and 
Ibs., no more nor no less. That said............ 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
MYS” COMMISSION MEX DLPGS yore cr, lene oreo arelnie sisi <0) tie olaters 


being first duly sworn, on his oath says that on 


HSwlOAPEd T CAL MINOitt ere elas, che Slam apeteie er ecete , initials 
that the weight of said car was................ 
DELON Sd StOmmntrsicts Gaus ak. aise osuevetl eralewtetiors vase) eee 
m eesisiiys titeiete es CaVecOhee svc suthe eters se LOO 

Msieicivcaete witlateraeer ae Siti as sme aieerNOLALY me UDC 


’ RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


The following are the official (except as other- 
wise noted) figures of the receipts and shipments 
of grain for the following markets for the year 
1907, compared with 1906: 


BALTIMORE—Reported-by H. A. Wroth, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


—Receipts— —Shipments— 
Articles. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Wheat, bu... 9,161,258 6,853,448 8,221,087 4,803,980 
Corn, bu ~ 28,478,189 25,129,469 19,785,174 24,611,513 
Oats, bu 3,585,042 5,674,707 7,190 1,876,209 
ist wal kswe Blo) Tere ROO 97,532 875 16,908 
i38 SLO Rogaon 803,403 985,144 85,658 404,570 
Timothy Seed, 
Ney aS Once ety 42,516 34,361 28,134 26,075 
Clover Seed, 
MIDE: carysvle' oo. 11,105 19,029 1,953 7,474 
Hay, tons. 79, 089 70,444 26,403 23,780 
Flour, bbls. ... 3,040,094 2,887,338 1,814,255 1,547,891 


BUFFALO—Reported by F. Howard Mason, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts, Lake, Shipments, cane 


Articles, 1907. 1906. 1907. 19 
Wheat, bu.... 66,658,138 55,544,832 8,280,302 6,301,256 
Corn, PU... 28,477,767 25,976,478 2,687,287 4,470,432 
Cats DW sor. a 11,272,858 23,951,155 3,998,230 6,521,084 
Barley, bu.... 11,264,101 18,681,058 2,781,318 3,169,618 
eae ee TO <tc 6 1,313,174 1,243,640 76,950 142,563 
Other Grass 

Seeds, lIbs.. 195,916 266,352 
Flax Seed, bu. 13,452,760 15,699,365 .......... 

Broom Corn, 
WALES. <siem's, a 2,217 4,382 


ENON T DIS’ fe (Gp1D9;076 LO;2TO;GOL Wuleisccienesicle lace cieecicse 
BOSTON—Reported by Daniel D. Morss, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Articles. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Flour, bbls. 2,197,683 1,866,469 935,038 833,171 
Wheat, pu... + 16,698,223 15,392,693 12,644,466 11,702,718 
Corn, bu...... 6,697,987 4,852,430 5,667,504 4,098,140 
Oats, bu. 4,119,377 5,306,086 90,212 1,190,156 
Rye, bu.. ,620 ZOHLAS le atvwleleriviete plevecsle 
Barley, bu... 88,257 919,883 65,665 1,213,748 
Flax Seed, bu. 227,520 220,358 276,373 62,467 
Millfeed, tons. 24,154 12,540 1,179 2,348 
Cornmeal, bbls 37,269 40,130 12,779 12,796 
Oatmeal, bbls. 96,425 174,316 54,432 110,977 
Oatmeal, sacks 124,552 73,643 109,923 80,115 
Hay, tons.... 141,740 148,090 2,855 24,107 
Peas, bu... ow 80,967 80,447 22,778 24,782 


CHICAGO—Reported by Geo. I’. Stone, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bu... 24,943,690 28,249,475 24,314,892 16,788,573 
Corn, bu......125,159,932 98,896,563 95,770,779 78,974,686 


Oats, Dips... < 93,906,776 89,912,881 68,897,313 73,718,199 
Barley, bu... 18,318,253 20,811,432 6,196,708 6,924,357 
VO) 6 Dis... ove 2,458,590 2,194,875 1,887,535 1,532,157 
Timothy Seed, 

Baca pinaster 33,541,283 38,384,044 20,199,946 16,559,396 
Clover Seed, 

Tb Siiarats iste sis ela 3,697,208 6,578,551. 3,122,380 2,853,322 
Other Grass 

Seed, Ibs... 13,902,818 17,766,565 51,808,474 42,270,611 
Flax Seed, bu. 1,851,422 2,086,395 98,292 435,171 
Broom Corn, 

TDG ccs ei Tela 14,484,560 12, oy 648 8,328,874 
Hay, ; 942 257,927 2,941 33,061 
Flour, 9, 438 311 9,059,329 9, 23i 693 8,199,628 


Grand total of grain, 264,787,241 bushels, an increase 
of 24,772,015 over 1906, or 9.7 per cent. Shipments, 
197,018,427, an increase of 19,080,455 bushels, or 9.3 per 
cent. 

CINCINNATI—Reported by C. B. Murray, superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bu.... 3,424,845 4,126,822 3,075,744 3,612,081 
Corn, bu..... 13,409,142 12,793,810 9,991,012 9,705,157 
OTR DU se clans 7,432,664 12,090,482 5,029,947 9,730,191 
Barley, we 764,746 1,466,624 22,604 866,348 
Rye, b 637,291 650,806 206,597 272,574 
Timothy See f 

bags 46,328 35,439 29,245 28,029 
Clover 

bags 34,495 32,436 26,204 23,263 
Other 

Seed, bags 132,262 119,478 119,857 107,291 
Hay, tons..... 162,220 220,874 111,930 176,112 
Flour, bbls... 1,437,416 1,546,625 912,837 998,344 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


—Receipts— —Shipments— 
Wheat, bu.... 933,092 2,016,941 436,601 1,177,918 
Corn, Bish. 5,476,057 8,591,635 1,923,921 3,837,502 
Oates bdsst2% 6,491,477 8,365,994 2,287,833 2,349,161 
Barley, bu 90,974 229,806 6,888 46,236 
Rye, bu. 1,000 7,743 3,577 10,374 
Hay, tons..... 56,643 56,524 5,559 9,381 
Flour, bbls... 587,600 64,923 “291,580 26,226 


DETROIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bu... 1,616,894 2,035,011 212,021 254,522 
Corn, bu 4,623,342 5,988,068 1,926,540 1,673,943 
Oats, bu 2/833, 109 3,442,353 237,176 394,815 
Barley, bu 477,849 = 1,796,501 24,587 17,748 
Bye. DUG aes 351,341 401,710 265,061 449,026 
Flour, bbls... 171,500 260,200 81,000 147,300 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bu... 55,299,825 41,558,151 49,207,734 39,109,354 
Corny) DU scm. 149,365 168,122 149,365 164,480 
Oats; bus 3,633,677 7,983,389 3,771,013 11,541,934 
Barley, bu. 9,746,491 9,705,792 9,689,122 10,206,776 
Rye, bu. oe 598,891 589,412 671,152 608,401 


Flax Seed. bu. 18,981,179 21,784,625 18,037,133 21,932/310 
Flour, bbls. 4,075,580 5,536,285 4,067,865 5,553,600 

Thése figures break the record for Duluth, 

Kansas City.—(Unoflicial.) The grain trade for 
the past year, while not what was. expected and 
would have been but for the financial panic which 
practically paralyzed it for two months, yet at 
the same time made a very good showing, and 
Kansas City still holds second place as a cash 
wheat market in this country. While there were 
no new features, at the same time there was a 
gradual broadening of the trade and a more gen- 
eral recognition of its growing prominence. Re- 


ceipts and shipments: 

Articles. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Wheat, bu.... 36,638,800 37,423,000 29,866,200 25,685,000 
Corny buses: 16,005,800 15,882,000 12,595,000 11,882,000 
Oats, bu...... 7,124,000 4,463,500 7,406,500 5,425,000 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bu.... 8,947,093 7,832,426 4,403,014 2,642,002 
Corn, Duco. 6,635,435 5,915,250 6,700,573 5,180,278 
OES, "Dus. 2 o- 12,505,750 10,410,350 9,588,193 7,390,451 
Barley, bu . 16,825,362 18,063,000 7,113,788 8,706,945 
Rye IDUs se 1,401,300 1,200,000 858,930 749,515 
Timothy Seed, ; 

alate tat erates 3,767,212 2,975,089 3,811,684 5,755,597 
Clever Seed, 

Nekseamocod-o 5,129,545 5,556,164 3,214,399 4 7989, 914 
Flax Seed, bu. 164,100 352,380 5,300 1,060 
Hay, tons.... 28,301 21,618 2510 1,672 
Flour, bbls... 2,803,005 2,967,540 3,427,951 8,446,954 


NEW, ORLEANS—Reported by H. S. Herring, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade. 

Articles. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Wheat, bu... 5,318,200 5,473,000 5,182,965 5,675,853 
‘Corn, pu... =. 9,051,000 19,340,612 8,403,993 17,337,450 
Oatsr awe teess 4,627,500 6,547,745 1,964,639 5,417,779 
Hay, bales 659,179 625,631 57,804 48,781 
Flour, bbls *766,218 *520,847 855,808 1,219,867 


*Through consignments of flour not included in re- 
ceipts. 

NEW YORK—Reported by H. Heinze, statistician of 
the Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bu... 38,578,621 | 24,697, 600 27,111,717 19,568,284 
Corn, bu . 22,286,425 21,938,713 20,959,668 20,480,189 
Osta DUS cat 26,754,200 31,206,800 2,355,904 6,091,811 
Barley, bu.... 3,027,382 6,329,406 264,337 4,421,004 
RYO; DU sec cee 1,493,575 393,350 1,234,308 525,767 
Peas, bu..... 172,058 355,481 137,588 207,783 
Cornmeal, bbls. | 454,537 523,404 215,122 210,572 
Flour, bbls... 6,509,359 6,260,724 3,002,455 3,336,883 


OMAHA—Reported by Edward J. McVann, secretary 
of the Roe Grain Exchange. 
Wheat, bu. 


9,981,600 10, 036, 700 9,637,000 7,121,200 
18 493,200 20,728,400 19,026,000 19,522,400 
5 12,644,800 13,355,200 14,827,500 13,113,300 
338,000 181,000 133,000 67,000 
140,000 229,000 187,000 184,000 


SUGOEAL: o% sts 42,597,600 44,530,300 43,810,500 40,007,900 


The Omaha receipts for the year exceeded those 
of any previous year, to and including October 
31, but the movement of grain in November and 
December was seriously affected by the finan- 
cial conditions. The effect of those conditions 
may be seen in the business for the past two 
months. It will be noted that the receipts for 
the ten months ending October 31 were 37,737,000 
bushels for 1907, as against 35,432,400 bushels for 
the corresponding period in 1906. Had the re- 
ceipts for November and December kept up on 
the same ratio as for the preceding ten months 
Omaha would easily have exceeded the 50,000,000- 
bushel mark for the year. 

We have every reason to feel good over the 
outlook for the year 1908 in this market. Our 
inspection and weighing departments have been 
brought to a very high standard and our mem- 
bers have been able to sell a largely increased 
amount of business on Omaha terms. The high 
standard of inspection and weighing has also at- 
tracted an increased number of shippers this way, 
and our dealers start in the new year with the 
feeling that it is to be a good and prosperous 
year. This feeling evidently has an excellent 
foundation, because the number of outside firms 
that are placing representatives in the Omaha 
market is increasing right along.—E. J. McVann, 
Secy. Omaha Grain Exchange. ° 

Minneapolis.—(Unofficial.) The year shows a 
large increase of receipts, being as follows (up to 
but not including December 31): 


—Receipts— Shipments— 
1906 


WCai AO USCIS vccce'i<'ob sles sv eraleiers 86,5 
Oats a DUS CIS SS «tne. 50 cas aoe 
SAMI OVS ee DUSICIS cc c/s eign eeielea sale «\4 
BAR TSH ereie 5 ote + 6s eieun sfeinie ovelee 
Gorne BpUs hel Bip kes cia.c ie theless 0:8 = 
FEOF LISI IONS Meare sc avexe cits ise eisie ies ys 2 0.48 


10,649,050 
10, 209,000 


5,127, 860 
1,990,05 


: .640 


BUY CCEaN at, ta ctiettataeenVivers lave eesiehs © </otacen 142,791,540 


130,402,620 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of 


the Board of Trade. 


Articles, 1907. 1966, 1907. 1906. 
Wheat, bu.... 1,043,300 1,203,800 1,093,300 804,484 
Corny bushes, 5,190, 900 2, 123, 8,204,900 
Oats? Duss «. 3,326, 757, 19,484,900 
Barley, bu... 743,000 1,102,400 
RYO, DU: rears 113,100 101,900 
Millfeed, tons. 195 38,024 40,078 
Seeds, Ibs.... , 200,000 285,000 630,000 
Broom Corn, 

RSivercie fe acererns 2,685,000 2,515,000 3,346,000 2,208,360 

RIAN ton Stasis 44,291 8 12,281 7,924 
Flour, bbls.... 863,405 761,130 1,169,630 


86,62 
PHILADELPHIA—Re ported by Ap J. Logan, secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange. 


Wheat, bu... 17, 964, 992 2 8,778,059 14,é 
Corn, Sul ea. : 9,709,153 6, 
Oaits:, -bussiew, oF 586, O77 
Barley, btu 2 PHLOOE cease ets ace 
FRO ED IL cocs, stelle “98, OOO aorta tea 
Timothy § Seed, 
ASS te tene aw 14,268 GLOBE tarde wistden het wiaty view hint 
Clover Seed, 
bags .. 8,859 AR Octal Bint 2 Apa Geet r, 
Flax Seed, Po eesa SLC OOUMUIEITS BOO ats ele rasa OMoweaeithas 
Hay; (LOS). 116,499 85,939 , 
Flour, bbls... *4,397,833 — 3,304,397 2 2,011, 348 


*Does not include 450,000 bbls. estimated local manu- 
factured. 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Articles, 1907. 1906. ee 1906. 
Wheat, bu... 17, 770,956 17,646, 005 5, 3,79 S 
Corny “Wes. .e2 35,117,920 30,7 
Oats ap OU aa 30,195,600 28 é 
Barley, bu... 2,964,158 2, 49, "180 
RVG DU asa. 420,964 5 464,445 
Grass Seed, 

sacks ... 16,442 OT GD so san ae atase shatatee ce 
Flax Seed, bu. 47,250 115,150 1,010 8,655 
Hay, tons.... 290,645 242,980 148,997 101,335 
Flour, bbls. ». 92,855,015 2,404,745 3,200,051 2,677,945 


The grain trade of the first ten months of the 
year was very satisfactory. St. Louis holds third 
place as a primary grain market and is the center 
of distribution for much of the grain raised in the 
Middle West and Northwestern States. The sup- 
plies are drawn from Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado and Missouri on the west, and 
from Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee on the 
east, and at times from Ohio and Indiana. Freight 
rates are now for the most part equitably ad- 
justed for St. Louis and the result has been an 
increased business. During 1906 the receipts of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley were 80,271,709 
bushels. For the ten months ending October 31, 
1907, the receipts were 76,882,604 bushels, as 
against 66,792,468 bushels for the same period in 
the previous year. There was a falling off in 
November and December, resulting in a loss of a 
portion of the! increase, but the total for the year 
will reach 85,000,000 bushels, a fair showing under 
the circumstances. With an improved river and 
the continued expansion of rail facilities St. Louis 
will in the near future take second place as a 
primary grain market.—Geo. H. Morgan, secretary 
Merchants’ Exchange, in St. Louis press review of 
the business of the year. 

TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, 
tary of the Produce Exchange. 


secre- 


Articles, 1907. 1906. 1907. 
Wheat, bu... 4,889,500 4,411,250 3,642,100 
Corn, bu 7,438,400 6,826,200 5,508,300 
Oats, bu 5,049,400 8,405,450 3,960,800 
Barley; bu 7 5,000 7,600 7,700 
UV Ot ue Ue das «ste 132,700 191,640 140,690 
Clover Seed 

BEZS 9 Wistacns 36,362 50,663 38,728 
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LATE PATENTS 


Issued on December 10, 1907. 


Grain Door.—William H. Ascue, Kiowa, Kan. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1907. No. 873,115. See cut. 

Elevator Boot.—Adolph W. Berkner, Cayuga, 
N. D. Filed March 26, 1907. No. 873,655. See 
cut. 

Issued on December 17, 1907. 

Grain Storage Elevator.—Finlay R. McQueen, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Filed May 17, 1906. No. 
873,774. 

Bag Holder.—Otto A. Pust, Holloway, Minn. 
Filed March 22, 1907. No. 873,898. See cut. 


jrain Elevator.—Joseph W. Roberts, Smithville, 


Mo. Filed August 15, 1907. No. 873,959. See 
cut. 
874,329. 
Grain Cleaner.—Allen C, Brantingham, Toledo, 
Ohio. Filed May 2, 1907. No. 873,985. See cut. 


Cut-Off and Blast Regulator for Grain, Ore and 
Mineral Separators.—William Gray, Lincoln, Neb. 
Filed October 23, 1906. No. 874,329. See cut. 

Conveyor.—Samuel F. Joor, Morgan Park, I11., 
assignor by mesne assignments, to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. Filed 
March 8, 1906. No. 874,365. 


Issued on December 24, 1907. 


Grain Auger Mechanism.—Henry P. _ Yost, 
Tekonsha, Mich. Filed January 14, 1907. No. 
874,475. 

Method of Making Bucket Blanks.—Peter A. 
Lorenz, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 5, 1905. No. 
874,515. See cut. 

Grain Meter——Andrew Sonander, Springfield, 


Ohio, assignor to the American Grain Meter Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. Filed September 8, 1906. 
No. 874,706. See cut. 

Grain Door.—Edgar B. Gilleland, Nevada, Mo., as- 
signor of seven-sixteenths to Jay Rinehart, Ne- 
vada, Mo. Filed February 6, 1907. No. 874,759. 
See cut, 


Issued on December 31, 1907. 
Automatie Grain Scale-—Thomas J. Young, Mar- 


tin, Ga. Filed March 28, 1906. No. 875,402. See 
cut, 
Grain Treating Apparatus.—Carl P. Thompson, 


Salem, Ore., assignor of one-fourth to W. E. Keys, 
one-fourth to F. L. Buckio and one-fourth to J. C. 
Smith, Salem, Ore. Filed October 16, 1907. No. 
875,635. See cut. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


The thirty-second annual report to policyholders of 
the condition of the Millers’ National Insurance Co. 
of Chicago has been published by Secretary Reynolds 
and is as follows (omitting list of losses paid): 

The report of the business of the company for 
1907, if compared with any previous year, will be 
found to be one of the most satisfactory ever pre- 


sented. After voluntarily retiring $2,000,000 of re- 
insurance the amount at risk has been increased 
nearly $4,500,000. Premium notes have increased 


over $400,000 for the year, and within two months 
will reach the $5,000,000 mark. With this increase 
of business, losses have been less than in 1906, per- 
mitting an assessment of but 6% per cent for the 
year or but 82% per cent of the annual rate, equal 
to 671% per cent saving on the basis of a cash premium 
for the rate charged. 

The company was examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of Illinois in May and certified public ac- 
countants have checked the books at least twice each 
month. 

The unprecedented shrinkage of all classes of se- 


curities during the last few months threatened the 
solvency of numerous fire and life insurance com- 
panies, if annual reports were made on the basis of 
market yalues as of December 31, andi to prevent this 
the insurance commissioners of various states held 
a meeting in Louisville,. Ky., in December and 
agreed upon a plan which would permit of an average 
value for the year being used. Our securities have 
been valued by two of the most prominent bond 
houses in Chicago, and the one showing the lowest 
valuations as of December 31, 1907, has been used 
in making this report. The shrinkage as compared 
with the same time last year is less than 5 per cent, 
which conclusively indicates the exceptional quality 
of our investments, as many companies will show a 
much greater loss after taking advantage of the 
commissioner’s plan of average valuation. The in- 
terest-earning capacity -of our securities has not been 
impaired one cent. 

If, by exercising extreme care, our policyholders 
keep the losses down to the 1907 average, our present 
rate of assessment, or possibly a lower one, can be 
maintained indefinitely. 

The financial statement is as follows: 


ASSETS. 

Par Value. Market Value. 
School) bondsii.asa0-eiaec $371,700.00 $367,231.25 
Railway. bonds) 240% <e<s 267,000.00 248,445.00 

Municipal and county 
OMG St x ater ateeress caren 241,257.70 236,548.20 
Traction Company bonds. 110,000.00 100,350.00 
United States D. C. bonds 50,000.00 55,000.00 

Gas and. electric light 
DOnGs* Neat eae ne ae 30,000.00 27,000.00 
Real estate bonds ....... 30,000.00 29,600.00 
Elevated railroad stock.. 11,100.00 6,993.00 
Total bonds and stocks.$1,111,057.70 $1,071,167.45 
Real’ estates ets wpe 4,000.00 


Real estate mortgages... 155,500.00 


Interest accrued on bonds 


and mortgages ..... i 17,262.98 
Cash on hand and in ban 65,598.88 
Cash on deposit with 

treasurer of Manitoba. . 10,000.00 
Cash on deposit with gen- 

eral agents .......... 3 2,800.00 
Premiums in course of 

Collection Wales «aie 31,093.87 
Rents due and accrued... 160.00 

Total cash assets...... $1,357,583.18 

LIABILITIES. 
Losses in course of ad- 

justment, including all 

reported or supposed 

LOSSES Rvawa eek eter serene $7,676.96 
Unearned  pre- 

miums at 50 

per cent, fire 

risks running 

one year or 

LOSS siete ay $72,816.12 
Unearned  pre- 

miums pro 

rata, fire risks 

running more 

than one year. 173,492.02 

Total reinsur- 

ance reserve 

required by 

LAW See 246,308.14 
Guarantee deposits ...... 209,403.12 
All other claims against 

the “company... een. 11,089.69 

Total liabilities ....... $474,477.91 
Net cash surplus ($21.89 

per $1,000 at risk)..... $883,105.27 
Premium notes subject to 

assessment, net value. . 4,054,520.69 

Surplus over all liabili- 

ties, including notes.. $4,937,625.96 


INCOME DURING THE YEAR. 


Premiums on cash policies $171,252.76 
Premiums on mutual poli- 


GIOS'.} sc yevattats sheahtetesa eters 116,629.74 
Assessments on mutual 
POLICIES. Gae-ofh © Srcars tote 304,857.38 
$592,739.88 
Deduct return premiums. 94,297.54 
$498,442.34 
Interest on investments 
(MCE) olor ecorete cnet 53,591.25 
Renigtt aie 1 scones shea 60.00 
Total: income= .\. oe elses $552,093.59 
DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE YEAR. 
Net amount paid for losses $328,135.7 
Commissions and_ broker- 
AGEs. sielaare ae depae seers 18,618.36 
Salaries, fees, clerks, 
agents, inspectors and 
other employes ....... 57,510.25 
State, national and local 
TAROCR OMS ree ote eae ee 9,025.61 
All other payments and 
Oxpenditupes! = i ccomecte 32,767.38 
Total expenditures .... $446,057.32 
RISKS. 
Jn force December 31, 
LOOT. is cadet anotetrete ee $40,340,770.96 
In force December 31, 
1906. 75-5 -y ea eee 35,862,820.97 


Increase for the year. $4,477,949.99 
CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS. 


Mutual flour mills, eleva- ‘ 
tors and contents..... $24,895,108.50 
Mutual general business. 3,867,495.00 
Total mutual business 
Cash flour mills, eleyva- 
tors and contents..... 
Cash all other business. 


$28, 762,603.50 


$6,146,492.01 
5,431,675.45 


$11,578,167.46 
$40,340,770.96 


Total cash business... 


Total: at irisker «soe 
Total flour mills, eleya- 

tors and contents, cash 

erate Uma whn gaye) Vamy Gin ricanteyr cl $31,041,600.51 
Total general business, 

cash and mutual...... 9,299,170.45 


Totalvat oniski caeesceten 
Losses paid since or- 

SANIZSIONS eis coe oe 

There were 188 losses during the year 
$1,000 each; 119 under $1,000 each. 


$40,340,770.96 


$5,624,753.10 
68 of over 


Feeders in Iowa are buying standing corn by the 
acre, paying as high as $38 for one lot near At- 
lantic. The buyer estimated the crop at 85 bushels 
and at 45 cents per bushel he would have the 
fodder for the picking. 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


The annual financial statement of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ N. M. Fire Insurance Co. of Indianapolis to 
December 31, 1907, has been published by Secretary 
McCotter. It presents the result of the company’s 
operations to the end of five years. The growth of 
the company is shown by the following tabulation: 

Surplus to 


Dee. 31. Net Notes. Cash Assets. policyholders. 
1903 $296,981.53 $ 26,229.69 $ 823,211.22 
1904 " 418,229.54 43,198.21 459,115.75 
1905 | 511,876.95 67,684.48 581,856.33 
1906 669,399.56 104,905.37 774,312.18 
1907 880,660.72 120,730.58 1,001,891.30 


Th expense ratio for 1907 was 1734 per cent, com- 
pared with an average of 36 per cent by old line com- 
panies. It has 2,045 risks in force, averaging $4,000 
each. In 1907 there were 36 losses, aggregating $68,- 
208.50. The balance sheet shows the following: 


ASSETS. 


WSS H IT FDEIIKS vo spate nsie ln verre «sisters a wtaceitsre;'s 15,654.20 
Warren County, Ind., bridge bonds.... 11,000.00 
Terre Haute, Ind., school bonds...... 12,000.00 
Columbus, Ind., funding bonds........ 14,000.00. 
Huntington County, Ind., court house 
CLS cae erator ee shar cunts cit rua rr one mee cs eerere 5,000.00 
Rush County, Ind., school bonds...... 10,000.00 
BMrst (MOTELATE ORDS ere cn. «aire sana o's 49,550.00 
Available cash assets...........0.0. $ 117,204.20 
PAC CEMEUM LIMUCL ERs ciel ccletiois. ose wily, sete 1,223.41 
Uncollected assessments .............- 999.15 
Uncollected premiums 1,303.82 
Motal scashy ASsetS..cco0 selec sandeep) L20{780:58 
Premium notes (net value)............ 880,660.72 
OULU ASSOES? 2 are ctove win. crelansecsearonsce feca’s $1,001,391.30 
LIABILITIES. 
PEGSSES MCTOCCCUN tarstdhenat stole tele: efege ie ates None 
WRORRES ACQTUSLOU. Het hicienittscies (eters None 
HISROS Ir CSISCECIN 2 cra tole cla alerts, Sutens None 
Surplus to policyholders............ $1,001,891.30 


MILL OWNERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The thirty-third annual statement of the condition 
of the Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Des Moines, Ia., has been published by Secretary J. 
G. Sharp under date January 1, 1907, and is as fol- 
lows: I 


Wnsuranes In. TOPCO, wes sive daa yeas te occ $9,819,910.00 
PPG OTE MOLES teiare: ccloneye ein ta Oeene ses fol Nay ecairons 299,991.05 
RECEIPTS. 

Assessments Ys $143,635.85 
Guaranty deposits ..... 33,139.34 
MNGETESt + CUCL sictale cuatevens 11,482.36 $188,207.55 
Mortgage loans repaid. . 17,800.00 
Cash in hand treasurer 

Wanuarvedl, 1907.90 « 47,626.60 


$253,634.15 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


IVOSEES! be tre sesers GPa alee eas $94,862.40 
Iixpenses ge ecOb Una 29,540.53 
Guaranty deposits re- 
MUIENC Cae ate nS, see. he 25,244.51 $149,147.44 
Mortgage loans made... 57,800.00 


Cash in hands_ treasu- 


rer December 31, 1907 47,186.71 
$253,634.15 
Losses adjusted and paid since Janu- 

UN Vale LOO at ete olen chore, sustaletccn oi eke io letons $94,362.40 
Wossestadjusted (Mot) Ue) a2 tn. s sire sie vel eciere« None 
MhOSBeESETOSISTeCuracieciia cic aeons cristo eeieinieeieesae ea NOUe 
Moskes reported. + ces eee ce ae eeepc ea iatale, esl None 

ASSETS. 
Deposit notes subject to 

assessments ......... $299,991.05 
Real estate loans, first 

MOLES AE CW Varees Shes dics 50 $219,057.10 
Interest accrued on loans 

(NOEAGUE) is dtusrgsine. «ses 5,882.46 


Cash in hands _treasu- 


rer December 31, 1907 47,186.71 272,126.27 


LIABILITIES. 
Losses adjusted (not due)....-.. None 
MOSSES TEMOLECG: <a. c statercrescncle « sete None None 


Surplus over all liabili- 
ELO Bicone, fpupi e's exeeporateron fee 
STATEMENT. 
Showing the Total Receipts and Disbursements Since 
the Organization of the Company, April, 1875. 


» $572,117.82 


RECEIPTS. 

TOM EA BOULCCN nety.s/sinleteiatctes oles «ajar $2,066,809.70 
; DISBURSEMENTS. 

POSRER Ec reicislace dois tetete (sts $1,339,403.60 

SD OMROS Miccisiteese sis ese el 330,517.75 

Guaranty deposits re- \ 
THT CO Mags clan ocare ened il » 130,569.54 

Entrance fees returned. . 75.00 

Real estate loans....... 219,057.10 


In hands treasurer De- 


cember 31, 1907...... 47,186.71 $2,066,809.70 


In comparing the assets of this company with the 
assets of companies doing. business on the five-year 
plan it will be remembered that the deposit notes of 
this company represent the amount of but one annual 


“premium, instead of five years, as in some companies. 


MORE FACILITIES AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


After a long and apparently fruitless agitation 
on the part of the grain trade of Philadelphia to 
improve the facilities for the shipment of grain 
from that port, the Commercial Exchange on 
December 14 was notified by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company that two new barges, each with 
a capacity of 30,000 bushels, would be put in 
service at the Girard Point Elevators December 15. 

With the placing in service of these additional 
barges Philadelphia can now boast of enjoying 
the best of facilities for the shipment of grain 
abroad. The two new barges are the largest of 
their type at Philadelphia, and will be used with 
the other barges in loading large steamers which 
cannot get into dock. There are now five grain 
barges in use, with a total capacity of 220,000 
bushels, and the Commercial Exchange does not 
anticipate any further delay in the matter of ship- 
ping grain. 

Although pleased with this action of the Penn- 
sylvania road, the members of the Commercial 
Exchange say that this will not stop the agitation 
for the railroad company to provide an elevator 
to take the place of the one which was torn down 
at Girard Point some time ago. 


Up to December 20 more than half a million 
bushels of American wheat had been sold to go 
to the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 


or Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 

Elevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle 
from 150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. 
Good locations. Prices very reasonable. Address 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, III. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines for sale, 5, 7, 10 and 20 horse- 


power. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE. 

Three gasoline engines, 

Three Fairbanks Scales. 

One seed cleaner. 

One power freight elevator. 

One scouring machine. 

One Monitor Grain and Seed Cleaner. 

Some pulleys, shafting, collars, hangers and 
belting, practically as good as new. Write for 
particulars and prices. 

JOHNSON & SON, Goshen, Ind. 


SCALES 
SCALES FOR SALE. 
Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il, 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


SPECIAL EXCHANGES. 


Elevator, warehouse, plat of ground, six-room 
house, lots; central Illinois town of 2,500; fine grain 
section; an excellent grain, flour, feed and hay 
business; equitable deal for good farm or income 
property up to $15,000. 

640 acres, Cass County, N. D., all tillable, level, 
good, productive soil; two sets improvements, well 
located. Price, $50 per acre; want good elevator 
and grain business. 

$6,000 four-story mill and elevator, on Big Four 
Ry., Lawrence County, Ill.; good territory. Want 
good Illinois farm equal value. 

Real estate and business exchanges, write. 

B. B. WATSON, Box 100, Barry, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
One No. 37 Howes Oat Clipper, good as new. 
Address 
THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOR SALE. 
Two U.S. Moisture Testers (Greiner make with 
glass flasks) for gas; slightly used, but good as 
new, $25 each. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO., 909 
Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


One No. 7 Monitor Oat Clipper. Also feed 
crushers and grinders, gas and gasoline engines, 
boilers and elevator supplies of all kinds. 

A. VAN CAMP, Decatur, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 
One No. 9 Monitor Oat Clipper. 
One Fairbanks Hopper Scale, capacity 60,000 
pounds. 
ROSENBAUM BROS., 77 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago, Il, 


FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines; one 54-horse Fairbanks-Morse; 
one 28, one 16, one 12, 2, 8 and 25 horsepower 
Sterling Charter. All sizes and prices in small 


sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 38 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED. 

Experienced young man, Chamber of Commerce 
member, wants responsible position traveling for 
cash grain house. Corn and oats my specialty. 
Address 

M. J., Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, III. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED. 

Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 

IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


FOR SALE. 
New crop alfalfa seed, Kansas-grown, acknowl- 
edged the best. Ask for samples and prices. 
KANSAS SEED HOUSE, Lawrence, Kan. 


WRITE US NOW about new crop 
FIELD SEEDS. Mail samples TIM- 
OTHY, CLOVER, MILLET, MUS- 
TARD, CHICKEN FEED GRAIN, ete. 
Sample envelopes for ‘the asking. THE 
ILLINOIS SEED CO., CHICAGO, 
RSE 
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and get our 
hid before 


CLOVER: 


selling Clover 
or other Field 

THE ADAMS SEED co. 
DECORAH, 


eeds, 


KAFFIR CORN 


Butler County (our county), largest acreage of 
Kaffir Corn of any county in the world 


We Shipped More Last Year Than 
Any One Firm in the World. 


Write to 


J.C. HAINES & CO., Augusta, Kan. 


‘ROOFING AND SIDING, 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING co. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 


MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


Wet manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, éither painted or 
Roof- 
Timped 


ep ther We make Pasent, Ca 
ng, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘ 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, sie etc. 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 


pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN C0. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


_ PHILADELPHIA 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE : 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling ef CORN AND OATS. 


{ Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
REFERBXOBSs) Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


PITTSBURG 


Send samples GRAIN RECEIVERS 


MILWAUKEE 


WE WANT HAY 


Our aggressive sales metrods can take care of all shipments, no 
matter how large. Weare constantly in touch with the largest 
consumers and dealers and can always get the top prices. 

e guarantee fair treatment to every consignor and make lib- 
eral advances on consignments, 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS CO. 
LEADING HAY AND GRAIN DEALERS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


References: Duquesne Nat. Bank, Washington Nat. Bank 


H. G. MORGAN| 


THE PITTSBURG HAY MAN 


Ear Corn, Oats and Hay 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


D. G. Stewart @ Geidel 
GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 
Office 1019 Liberty St. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. Capacity 


300,000 bu. 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


<P v> F.H. PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


Marfield, Tearse & Noyes 


Inc. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURES 
SOLICITED. 


Offices : Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth. 
Private wires: Chicago and New York. 


511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DETROIT 


A.S. DuMoxT R. C. RoBERTS R. L, HueGHEs 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN shippers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain aud Seed Merchants aud Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Try us Liberal 
advances. 


OPFICES: 620 te 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEB 
Sample Grain a Specialty 


G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec'y-Treas. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNBAPOLIS 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


J. V. LAUER & CO. 


Grain Commission 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
Ship us your next car 
Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Franke Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND MILL-FEED 


Rooms 43-44 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEER, WIS. 


H. H. PETERSON, Vice-President. 
£. H, HIEMKE, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


B. G. ELLSWORTH, President 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ST. LOUIS 
Daniel P Ryrne & Co. 


General Commission Werchants 
SuccEssors TO 


Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 


Srain. Hay, Mite Seed and Seeds 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Louts, To. 


SLACK-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
OF 
— CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘DECATUR 


ONES. 


OUR BIDS ARE COOD 
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TOLEDO 


TOLEDO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


_BUFFALO~ 


C.A.KING&C: 


The Golden Rule grain and seed firm of 
Toledo. Try themon futures, grain, seeds and 
provisions, Toledo and Chicago. They give 
GOOD SERVICE. Send them your Toledo 
consignments of seeds and grain if you want 
TOP PRICES. Accept their bids. Since 1846 
they have passed through panics, wars, floods 
and fires. Ask for their SPECIAL reports. 
Read Boy Solomon’s sermons. 

Ke friendly. Write occasionally. 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 


James E. Rundell 


Grain and Seeds 
CASH AND FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, 


Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 
TOLEDO, O 


The J. J. Coon Grain Co. 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CASH AND FUTURES 


The Cuddeback Grain Co. 


We buy track elevator for direct ship- 
ment to interior and eastern markets 


Futures handled in Toledo or Chicago 


Special attention given consignments 


32 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


FRED MAYER FRED W, JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F. ZAHM & CO. 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 


SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT’S FREE 


CLOVER SEED 


Consign yours to 


Southworth & Company 


36 and 37 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, 0. 


PEORIA 


ESTABLISHED 18765 


P.B.& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Van Tassell Grain Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI 


Jno. C. DrogceE, ALFRED GOWLING, A. W. MASTERTON, 


President Treasurer Secretary 
PETER VAN LEUNEN, E. FITzGERALD, 
ice-Pres't and Gen’! Mgr: Traffic Mer 


THE CINCINNATI GRAIN CO. 


Incorporated Capital $250,000 
Receivers aad Shippers of——————_ 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
General Offices, Water & Walnut { Covington, Ky. 
incinnati, oO. Branches, Latonia, Ky. 


Members National Grain Ass’n—National Hay Ass’n 


CLEVELAND 
THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPBCIALTY: RECLBANED ILLINOIS SHBLLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


DENVER. 


R. S. Green 


J. W. Mullen Fred Faulkner 


Colorado-Nebraska Grain & Hay Co. 
508 McPhee Bldg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


We solicit your consignments of grain and hay for this market. Prompt 
returns, liberal advances and the best of service. 
REFERENCES; 
Capitol National Bank, any Bank in Denver—Mercantile Agencies 


W. E. TOWNSEND 


A. T. WARD 


TOW NSEND-WARD CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
| Buffalo, - - New York 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ah 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 


W. J. RILEY W. E. JARBOE 


W. J. Riley & Co. 


22 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Grain, Flour and Feed 


Track bids made on application 


Let us have your consignments 
We want your trade 


It will pay you to deal with us 
NEW OR OLD PHONE 3434 


BALTIMORE 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres’t. JOHN M. DENNIS, Vice-Pres'’t, 
FERDINAND A, MEYER, Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CoO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


GEO. A. HAX Established 1882 J.B. WM. HAX 


G. A. HAX & CO. 


GRAIN AND HAY COMMISSION 
445 North Street, - - Baltimore, Md. 


National Grain Dealers’ Association 
MEMBERS: Nationat Hay Association 


LANCASTER 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way ? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


CAIRO 


H. [. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


_CHICAGO _ 


_ CHICAGO_ 


CHICAGO 


E. GERSTENBERG A. GERSTENBERG 


Gerstenberg & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS 
Barley a Specialty 


OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 
CHICAGO 


\atge for us 
we GRAIN 8% 
CONSIGNMENTS 
MY SPECIALTY 


= SAM FINNEY 


58 BOARD OP TRADE 


A v 
@ CHICAGO ~*~ 
C) es 


SY ‘3 
"ary to be ®®* 


S 
2 
© 

° rs) 
° < 
z 

® 


* 


x * 


* 


Square Dealing and Top Prices. 


If we Grain Re- 
have not ceiving 
handled and 

your Commis- 
Chicago sion 
Business, Mer- 

try us. chants. 


Wheeler Bidg.,6 and 8 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


NEW CORN 


requires unusually close attention this 
season because of its condition and be- 
erally. From now on I will give 


consignments of it especial attention 


GARDINER B. VAN NESS 


cause of unusual trade conditions gen- 
Grain Commission 


Main Office Branches 
640-641-642 Postal Telegraph Peoria 
Bldg., Chicago St. Louis 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 
CONSIGNMENTS 
and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO 


PHILIP H, SCHIPFLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFFLIN, Secy.-Treas. 
H. HEMMELGARN, Vice-Pres. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO., Ine, 


Successors to 


H. HEMMELGARN & C0. 
Commission Merchants 


515-518 Postal Telegraph BI‘g. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 
Very Best Attention 


and W. A. FRASER CO. 
“They’re Running Mates” 
CINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO TILWAUKBE 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Commission Merchants 
AND 
Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 


Des Moines Ft. Dodge Cedar Rapids 


Iowa City Storm Lake Waterloo 
Parkersburg Iowa Falls Mason City 
Independence 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION 
GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


MERCHANTS 
CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


Resetving a Specialty 


Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience 


YOUNG & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


YOUNG & NICHOLS 


Established 1883 
Grain Commission Merchants 


SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS 
FOR FUTURES 


169 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAVERNE A. LEWELLYN, President 


Merchants Grain Co. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


74 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Our experienced service and personal at- 
tention is a guarantee of the satisfactory 
handling of your business. 


Complete Explanations and Instructions to 
facilitate trading in 


Grain and Provisions 


are contained in the booklet 


Grain Speculation not a Fine Art 


Soins FP ae 


E. W. WAGNER 


99 Board of Trade Building - - = 


A copy will be mailed free on request 


CHICAGO 


aR. S 
Le eae 
€ 

a Phone 
& Harrison 1504 WH 


522 Postal Tel. Bldg. 


CHICAGO A 


3.H.WARE E.F. LELAND 
6. W. LEZ ¥.J. FAHEY 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 


— 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Bidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURB DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


BUFFALO ALBANY BOSTON 


E. W. ELMORE 


Grain Buyer and Shipper 
Operating the Interior Elevator at South Bend, Ind. 


617 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 


William H. Lake Edw. P. McKenna 


Jno. A. Rodgers 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 


50 Board of Trade - - CHICAGO 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; New York Produce Ex- 
change; St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 


92 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 


of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


Chicago 


72 Board of Trade, 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments solicited. This 
department is fully equipped 
in every way to give the very 


best service in Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. FREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ee rencenee ane Oneepens 66 BOARD OF TRADE 
o a ee n 
oils ahd waco CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO 


Application. 


Consign and Place Your Future 
Orders with 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 
77 Board of Trade, Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 


Orders in futures carefully executed. 
700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


H. W. ROGERS, Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice-Pres. 
C. J. HURLBUT, Secy. and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 
GRAIN 


Elevator proprietors on Illinois Central and other 
Railroad Systems. 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Bstablished 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
212-214 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


WHITE & RUMSEY GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS 


Owners and operators Prairie State Transfer 
Elevator at Kankakee, III. 


CHICAGO 


97 Board of Trade, 


POPE ano 
ECKHARDT CoO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CRAIN 
SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, seCy, 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


CHICACO. 


CHICAGO 


C. H. THAYER & CO. 


Grain, Seeds, Futures 
Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


2 @ 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


Ik YOU WANT THE EXPERIENCE OF A STRICTLY 
HIGH-GRADE FIRM 


1 RY 


CRIGHTON & CO. 


Grain Merchants 


EVERY FACILITY FOR HANDLING YOUR CASH AND 
FUTURE BUSINESS SATISFACTORILY 


Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 
J. K. HOOPER, _ ERVIN A. RICE, E.G. BROWN, 
President. Vice-President. Secy-Treas 


HOOPER GRAIN Co. 


OAT SHIPPERS 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND TRUN<‘ 
WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO. 


F. E. WINANS 
Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and fleld seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful persona! attention. 


W. H. MERRITT & CO. 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


ENNIS & S’TOPPANI 
Grain, Stocks, Bonds 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Board of Trade New York 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ill. 
New York Con. Stock Exchange Bloomington, III 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce Boston 


OFFICES 


Chicago Office, 400-403 The Rookery 
F.M. CLARY, Manager 


F R E M ON T 
Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 
and prices. Shipment viaC. & N. W.R.R 


General Offices FREMONT, NE®&. 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO.) with ore 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


poon-Englar Company 


gummm Designers and Builders 0 f= 


Rey mene am FIREPROOF 
Grain Elevators 


Cut shows H. W. Rogers & Bro.’s Elevator at Harvey, Ill. Operating 
Builders of Grain Elevators 549-5]-52-53 house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 


in Wood, Steel, Concrete or Monadnock Building uninjured. This shows the advantages of hollow tile bin construction. 
Combination Materials. CHICAGO, ILL. Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
ae a for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Terminal Elevators | 
Concrete Storage Bins KENYON 


Transfer Elevators CORN CRUSHER 


Drawings and Specifications 


THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


IMPROVED PROCESS 


Elwood’s Grain Tables, A book needed by every grain dealer. It 


shows the value of any number of bushels 
or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


pase SeN0Vetye . 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO : Lhd i TE Se nieep) 


P a 


Secure the Latest and Most Practical Flexible Spout 


FoR YOUR ELEVATOR 


RAPID IN ACTION 
DURABLE IN CONSTRUCTION 


MADE IN TWO SIZES 
CAPACITY 60 TO 150 BUSHELS PER HOUR 


The above cut represents the Gerber Patent Flexible Chain Telescope Car 


Loading Spout, the only Spout where a joint can be removed when worn out BURGESS = NORTON MFG. Co. 


and another put in its place easily without disturbing either end. Extra 
joints can be secured for repairs at a minimum cost. Swivel joint at S. 


J. J GERBER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
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JAMES STEWART & co.|G- T. HONSTAIN 
he peel ae GRAIN ELEVATORS inal EDGES: ————— CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF —————— 
r —— a= ee Tr GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


Concrete | Steel 


My record extends 
over years of success- 
ful elevator building. 


Wood 


Write for estimates, et:. 


518 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Brick 


Anheuser-Busch Barley Cleaning House, St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR Department 


1811 Fisher Building CHICAGO 
W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


We also do general contracting and have offices in the following cities 
Write or call on any of them 


CHICAGO, ILL.—1811 Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
W YORK—130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA.— Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, PA. Se 8 Bl LONDON, ENGLAND— Savoy Hotel 


dg. 
AN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Powell and Geary St. 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World Freproo (irain Elevator 


BUT THE BEST 


Grain Elevators Recently completed for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


of Fireproof Brick Railway Co. at Harlem (Kansas City), Missouri. 
Construction 


In Any Design 


This elevator is of an entirely new type throughout, origi- 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


§. H. Tromanhauser nated, designed and constructed by 


Room 3, Old Chamber ot 
Commerce Building 


Minneapolis, - Minnesota 


The Barnett i 
R iter- C re) nl ey M fg. © Ocs Engineers i Reco d Company 
Manufacturers, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Engineers, 
Contractors. 


(rain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 

Steel Stacks and 

Steel Construction of 


; lias anna: Nat ipti 
= WZ | NU Ny a \\ esees e Fee te 2 
fa : esigne . urnished an: recte 


in All Parts of the World. 


4 General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Oross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by New ttt Bicaiwae, Building, 
us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Stee) throughout. LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


In the Spring 


the grain man’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of new grain elevators, 
Don’t wait until spring, but figure 
with us now on the new house, 
We build Elevators that are right. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Room 1139-1140 Stock Exchange Blidg., Chicago 
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FREO FRIEDLIN E 


STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR Bite 23 we 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDER GRAIN HANDLING PLANTS 


Special Construction in Reinforced Concrete Tanks and Working Houses 
G 0 i S T H U G Tl 0 N CG 0 M PA NY SVILDE Pa a pease 2 mer 
503 TRADERS BUILDING - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. A. HORN, Pres L. E. SIMPSON, Secy. and Treas. 


THE CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


INCORPORATED, $25,000.00 SUCCESSORS TO J. A. HORN 

Designers and Builders of Grain Elevators, Warehouses and Mills of concrete, wood or 
steel. Full equipments furnished. Plans and specifications a specialty. : We own and 
operate our own rock crushers and granite quarries. 


Office, Bassett Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


[ Fes C&A ENGINEFRING CO. W. H, ALBERSMELER 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
ELEVATORS, MILLS, FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES 


Mill and Elevator Machinery, Power Transmissions and Sup- 
plies, Plans, Specifications, Estimates. 


627 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, - ~ “ - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Mortete14 OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 


Designers and Builders 


STEEL or CONCRETE 
—— CONSTRUCTION ——— 


Drawings and Specifications 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Ghe BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 


N. A. GRABILL CG. H. -BIRCHARD 


Rostresirs ace. oe Contractor of ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 
MODERN COUNTRY il " 
Grain Elevators It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
GRAIN ELEVATORS Especially Designed for Economy of . oe A 
, Operation and Maintenance disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
spits gt Sogn A ap ae LINCOLN, NEB. growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


DALEVILLE INDIANA 


L. O. HICKOK 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


TERMINAL, AND COUNTRY 
in any Style or Capacity 


210 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert 
Myrick, and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn 
should be treated by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of 
corn culture, but also how to market corn and what ultimately becomes of it— 
on the farm, as feed; or “n the world’s markets as the raw material of vast 
manufacturing industries - - - - Price, $1.50 per copy 


For sale by MITCHELL BROTHERS CoO. 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Minneapolis, = * Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Elevators win Full Equipments 


@Give us the opportunity to submit you plans and estimates. 
We can please you. Ask us for Catalogue “A’’ Twin City 
Corliss Engine and Catalogue ‘““F’’ Elevator and Power 
Transmitting Machinery. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Millers’ National 


Insurance Company suopy ae 


205 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, 


CHARTERED 1865 


Insurance with a maximum 
of security at a minimum of 
cost for ELEVATORS, 
W AREHOUSES and CON- 
TENTS, onthe Mutual Plan. 

Five-Year Policies (or short 
term policies on grain, if re- 
quired). : 

Semi-Annual Assessments, 
costing about one-half Stock 
Company rates. 

No conflagration hazard. 


$4,937,625.96 
883,105.27 


Gross Assets, - - 
Net Cash Surplus - 


The Grain Shippers Mutual | muters muruat FIRE INSURANCE 


Fire Insurance Association 


WRITBS 


Fire, Lightning and Tornado 
Insurance on Grain Elevators 


Risks in force, $7,000,000.00 
Losses paid to date, $335,000.00 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS 


F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary 
Ida Grove, lowa 


CLEVELAND ELEVATOR 
BUCKET co., Manufacturers of the 


“FULLER'’ PATENT STEEL / 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances. General Office and Works: 

226 St. Clair St., Cleveland.0.. U.S.A 


ob yie Gebel pad Ned abe’ 2 


FINGER TRAY 


BLEVATOR 


HANDLES BARRELS, BOXES, 
BAGS and GENERAL FREIGHT. 
ELEVATING CAPACITY: 
600 PACKAGES HOURLY. 


Equipped with special inclined un- 
loading and traveling fingers. 

If interested ask for Catalogue 72A, 
FREE. 


THE JEFFREY Mrc. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
ST. LOUIS and DENVER. 


LOW COST 


R 


INSURANCE 


Grain insurance at short rates 
means from 20 to 140 per cent 
more than the pro rata cost for 
the same length of time. 

Short term insurance with the 


Reliance Automatic Dump Controller 


JNDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


means from 40 to 50 per cent below 
pro rata for the time carried. 
No grain dealer is using the best 
business precaution who does not 
learn our price on his elevator and 
keep fully protected with us. 


This device is the only Automatic dump con- 
troller on the market that requires neither hand 
nor power to operate. 

It causes the dump to settle down easily with- 
out the least jar or jerk and prevents accident to 
wagon or team 

This device is a small cylinder filled with cold 
tested oil in which travels a piston which is 
attached to the front end of the dump. The mo- 
tion of the dump is controlled by the forcing of 


this oil through a regulating valve, which can be 
C. A. McCOTTER, Secretary, adjusted to suit operator. 
Equip your dumps with them and avoid ac- 
Board of Trade Bldg. cident in the handling of the coming crops 


Shipped on trial to responsible parties. 
Write us for particulars and price. 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
625 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
ORGANIZED 1875 
Insures Mills, Elevators, Ware- 


ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL. 


Wrote.. .$5,348,463.75 insurance last year 
re $110,724.14 in losses last year 
Added..... $24,230.30 to surplus last year 
Assessed only 45% of basis rates last year 


If you want the best of insurance 
at the lowest cost, write to us. 


Insurance in force......... $10,158,139.43 houses and contents. 
Face value of notes........ 1,451,877-89 | Net Cash Assets D6GIS 8 
CashFassets -rctad ceca -risiee 300,148.96 (Recetas Bale ; >, aa Beas 
D. R. SPARKS, A. R. MCKINNEY, ee 1339403 
President Secretary Saved to Policy Holders, 
CHICAGO AGENT $1,752,149.12 


M. W. FUGIT, 740 National Life Building 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


26 Years of Successful Business 
Total 


We Have--revces $4,766,407.89, Aesets $2,241,080.08. Ss cas” 


Surplus 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


OF LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


Richardson Automatic Scales | 


Weigh accurately under all circumstances and 
the only reliable scales for elevators and mills. 


are 


Write for our new Catalogue 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


7 Park Row, New York 122 Monroe St., Chicago 


4G00D POINTERS 


ON THE- 

Willford ‘Three-Roller Feed Mill. 
SST SSE IE er 

(1) It is Easy to Handle. y 

(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. Ss 

(3) twill Grind the Most Feed with the 

Least Power. 
(4) It can Always be Relied Upaa. 


Write for Circulars and Pricey, 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary | 


$367,263.93. | 


Humphrey 
Employes 
El ev.a t Or 


For eighteen years it has been 
the standard elevator for grain 
élevators and mills. The sim- 
plest and most reliable lift for 
grain elevators that can be. de- 
vised. Let me send you cata- 


logue and quote prices. 


S. K. HUMPHREY 


53 State Street 


303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


400 
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THE BUSY SEASON 


of elevs itor building and repairing is now here, and REPAIRS are big 

1s in maintenance of machinery, and shrewd purchasers estimate and 
cal sichl ite them closely. 

ECONOMY OF SPACE is an important feature as well. 

If you want a SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, EFFICIENT and DURABLE 
Grain Distributor, investigate the merits of the improved HALL SIGNAL- 


accomplishes ends none others reach, as 


ING NON-MIXING device. It 


a thousand users will testify. 


Send for Catalog ‘*B’”’ 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


506 First National Bank Building OMAHA, NEB. 


THE DENNING CORN CRIBS 


Will store the corn you buy until you are ready to 
shell it; then you roll it up and put it out of the 
4 Way until next year. They are cheap. 


ce THE DENNING STEEL GRAIN BIN © 


Is what you need when there is a car shortage. You 
} can sell them to farmers. Address 


THE DENNING WIRE & FENCE CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


The Perfect Feed Grinder 


This Mill has Double the Grinding 
Capacity, while the Price is about 
One-Half that of any Mill Made. 


GUARANTEED AS FOLLOWS: 
No. 1.—15 to 25 Bushels per hour with 1% to 


3 
No. 2.—25 to 50 Bushels per hour with 4 to 6 
No. 3.—60 to 75 Bushels per hour with 6 to 10 


SPEED: 
About 1,500 Revolutions per Minute. 


Write 


You Should Handle It. 


us. 


Macgowan & Finigan Foundry & Machine Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


At Our Own Mills 


are running rope drives of every type and class; ropes 
running indoors and outdoors; ropes driving at all angles, 
in cold rooms and hot, in dusty rooms and clean; 
drives of 8-foot centers to straight drives of 225-foot 
centers. 

Every principle involved in the transmission of power 
has been tested by actual practice in our enormous mills 
and studied by our engineers. If you are interested in 
rope driving we shall be glad to furnish you valuable 
data bearing on its efficiency and economy. 

Write for our ‘“‘Blue Book of Rope Transmission” and 
samples of ‘‘American’”’ Transmission Rope. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 


Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage 


65 Wall Street, - - - - - New York City 
J. D. BRYAN, Selling Agent, 85 Kinzie Street 


Chicago: 


Progressive Grain Men 


Are interested in all phases of the grain busi- 
ness, the milling as well as the marketing of 
grain. ‘They aim to keep in touch with the con- 
suming trade and know what becomes of their 
grain in the markets of the world. Such men 


find the 
AMERICAN MILLER 


a big help because it fully covers the business 
of milling wheat and other cereals. 


Published on the first of each month, it gives 
all the news of the milling world and prints a 
large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 
est to the elevator man as well as the miller. 

We will send the American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade and American 
Miller to one address for one year at 
the combination price of $2.50. Send 
in your subscription now. 


$$ SSS 


——— 
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PROGRESS 
Improvement 


See these cuts of our 
New Style A Ware- 
house Shellers. 


" , e . Five Sizes Capacities 600 to 2,500 Bu. Per Hour. $4 : 
Western’ Warehouse Sheller, Style A. Five Sizes ‘apacities ° u. Per Hour Paitlive feed fieeneed cananits 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


UNION IRON WORKS_~ .- Decatur, Ill. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
DISCOUNTS 


Interior View of Style A Sheller Showing 
Screw Feed. 


Complete Stock Carried in Kansas City, Mo., 1221-1223 Union Avenue 


Herewith a partial list of users of the Gyrating Cleaner to whom we refer without permission : 


Ashland Farmers’ Elevator Co., - Ashland, III. Spellman & Spitly, - - Lincoln, Ill. 
A i. psnerd Grain Co., - + EB ilege ea H. Prange & Son, - - - Alhambra, III. 
ra ros., = - - = Payne, Ohio Ge oe 4 
a. W. Bishop & Co., - - Palestine, Ill. Basen oie Co., 3 Urbana, Ml. 
Barnett Bros., he é - Barnett, Ill. illio illing Co,, - - - Swanton, Ohio 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., - - _- Ransom, Ill. W. C. Calhoun, =) ry | ee Franklin, Ill 
C. A. Hight & Co., - - - Dalton City, Ill. C. H. Wade, - - - - Paris, Ill. 
t rs Jones & Sheets (2), ers Sidney, Ohio Pence & Goodwine, - - Stewart, Ind. 
Western Gyrating Cleaner. Hight Sizes, Capacities 200 to Logan & Co. - - - - Nashville, Tenn. G.W. Nicely, - - - Miami, Indian Ty. 
2,500 Bu. Per Hour. Ottawa Co. Co-op. Assn., Rocky Ridge, Ohio Hanna-Pate Grain Co., - - - Joplin, Mo, 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES || WILLIAMS PATENT 
FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 


STEAI AND GAS ENGINES ALFALFA GRINDERS 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
Grinding and Corrugating 


The Only Successful 
Machine Producing 
Alfalfa Meal. 


LARGEST FACTORY AND STOCK IN WESTERN COUNTRY 


~ ¢ 
ELT TOR Rivne ran 


Send for 450-Page Catalog 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. Co. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms 
General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. 


; LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


pao SS 


" 
ILLIAMS PATENT = 
JERE TOUTE BLP PUY WAY STRAW OTHER MERBAGE UAL FEEDER AND GRADER SB 


Some of the satisfied users of the F. R. Morris 


Grain Driers and Conditioners 


Rialto Elevator Co., 2 Driers, Milwaukee, Wis. | Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co.....Fremont, Neb, 


We have equipped 15 alfalfa plants, all in operation 
and making a good profit, 


Milwaukee ElevatorCo.,2Driers ‘“ as Sheffield Milling Co...... Minneapolis, Minn, 
National Distilling Co....... “ “ McGuire & Atwood.......... Superior, Wis. 
G..S, Connard &'Co......s0c.000s Elginy mi, -2teske Blevator Co... 


- 5 Plymouth Milling Co. ....Le Mars, Iowa ‘ ’ 
Washer Grain Co.........-. Atchison, Kan, Chaspiye Dull irnsiellae ce Milwaukee, Wis. Write for our ne Stock Food Bulletin. 


Tabasco Plantation Co., Santa Lucrecia,Mex. Meyers & Co........+-- Hamburg, Germany 
Nye-Schneider-FowlerCo., two Omaha,Neb. Fagg & Taylor, 2 Driers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Write any or all of above users for their verdict. I am willing to abide We also Grind Feed and Cereals. 
by what they will tell you. 

It takes some time to build these large driers and now is the time to 


place your order for a Morris Drier, which you will surely need to place sity { 
your grain in merchantable condition. Don’t wait until you lose the cost The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
of a drier before installing one, as they pay for themselves in a few months. 2705 N. Broadway Old Colony Building 


F. R. MORRIS, Milwaukee, Wis. ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


AME 
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THE McLEOD AUTOMATIC SCALE 


The scale that weighs . 


(eat 
1% 


automatic scale choke up on light oats or 


AVE you ever seen an 
We 


straws in the grain? Of course you have, but not a McLEOD!! 
guarantee them against this. 
Do you want an automatic scale that can be set in one second to weigh 
by hand, thus testing at any stage of your work whether your grain is run- 
ning uniform or varying in grade? If so, you want a McLEOD. 

Factories at Bloomington, IIl., and Marietta, Kan. 
NOTE—The McLeod Automatic Scale was formerly made under lease of our patents, by a 
company at Peru, Ill., but this lease terminated July 17, 1907, and anyone buying a McLeod 
Scale from any firm except ours will be liable to us for a royalty. 


Agents wanted among grain men everywhere 
For catalog and terms address 


McLEOD BROS., Bloomington, III. 


AN 


CLEAN YOUR CORN 


high grade of corn. 


It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result of 


its extremely nice work. Order now. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


—————— REPRESENTED BY 
W.J. Scott, 512 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward A. Ordway, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis. Ind. 
N. B. Trask. Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Portland Iron Works, Portiand, Ore. 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of 
maintenance. Has great capacity and requires com- 
paratively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 
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Prreaz Patented 
aa Separators 


eo 


HAVE ESTABLISHED A HIGH STANDARD FOR 
SIEVE AND AIR SEPARATIONS. 


ORIGINALITY and not IMITATION 
DISTINGUISHES OUR SEPARATORS. 


THE PRINZ SEPARATOR 


GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 13, 1907. 


Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in stating that your AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS have given us 
the best satisfaction. In addition to the machines which we have had in operation for a number of 
years in our mills, we have just installed SEVEN of these in our NEW ELEVATOR. All we can 
ask is that these new machines give us as good results as those we have in Operation. 

Yours truly, 
Tee Wel. GB: (Signed) age MEA Ns =GROSBY (CO: 
By W. H. Bovey. 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, | Wis. 


a ee BY W.G. Clark. 415A La Salle Ave., Leap as 0, Tll,; A. om Kirk, 1-A Chamber et Gomi er ce, Breed gia bpp G. M. Miles, fee 7 Rs ede ae ge Lo 
. E. Lehman, 124 Board of Trade, Kansas Cit y, Mo.; C. H. N Near, 770 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, M. D. Beardsle "106 Piquette 
EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES, Ingenieur Bureau “Zwijndrecht,” Gontet Schuytstraat 50, ee ai Se hice 
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Improved 
Belt Conveyor 


Carries all kinds of grain and mill products in package 
or bulk. Gradual, uniform curve of belt secured with- 
out complicated parts. Bearings thoroughly lubricated 
and have adjustment for taking up wear. Tripper 
substantial and reliable. Entire system economical 
and satisfactory—nothing to get out of order. 


We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. Head- 
quarters for supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
New York, 95 Liberty St. 


New Marseilles Dustless 


a ers : 
CUTTS, CYLINDER CORN SHELLER & CLEANER DEAN ENGIN ES| 
‘5 “a : 5 at We make warehouse shellers with or without 
0 al i p p @ r S is = X cleaning device. For handling either 4 GAS-GASOLINE -ALCOHOL 
P shucked or unshucked corn. Our Catalog is uni WENeLe aa ! 
the bore and stroke of our en- 
The chances of corn heating in transit are sufficient without includ- ND — eae See ee eee wee we 
ing SDege kernels and cobs, shucks, silks and fine dirt. Clean corn that 7 3 = a . Diver 30 daya fracitrialiand cellaborices thataery 
has been well shelled will stand shipping better than the dirty. ; i ‘ ae bs competition. Sent free on request. Address the 
The New Marseilles Dustless Cylinder Corn Sheller is well ees oe re 3 — . £ 4 5 
made, stands hard work and will shell with a minimum amount of a e F f DEAN GAS ENGINE & FOUNDRY CO. 107 Front St. Newport, Ky. 
breakage of both cobs and kernels ; requires little power and has a large es 
capacity. This is the only Cylinder Sheller that does not deliver dust 
or dirt into the cob pile; that saves the largest percentage of the corn 
and that cleans both the corn and the cobs. By using this sheller and 
cleaner you get uniform kernels, that are free from broken bits of cobs, 
pieces of the husk, silks or other foreign matter, 
This year corn requires careful bandling; be on the safe side and use 
the New Marseilles Dustless Cylinder Corn Sheller and Cleaner; 
your corn will grade better. Made in 3 sizes from 200 to 1,800 bushels 
per hour. _Large cylinders, simple SES ] 
We also manufacture a complete line of elevator machinery and }4 = Hon, jecononice Moers EE nea 
supplies, and can equip your new elevator from cupola to pit. 2 Hniclnin lulnibosiedte inten venom Hat 
Send for catalog. constitutes a good engine —all these things and 
more are explained in ourcatalog. Address the | 


Marseilles Manufacturing Company, Marseilles, Mlinois | | 0:4 os enone a rounnarco, 107 Front st. Newport, Ky. | 


DON’T GUESS ! BE SURE ! Don’t Get a ** Choke ”’ in Your Profits 


Albion, Ind, ; 
Richardson Automatic Scales will tell you every pound of grain you ship and save you Do you know you are only using one-half your REAL elevating capacity? 


losses by receivers’ claims on leakages in transit. Do you know that there is a way by which you can positively prevent any 
‘We originally put in one of your scales at one of our elevators and found the same so possibility of a choke, a way which will pay for itself in a very short time by 

satisfactory that we have purchased three more of them and they are all giving the best of doubling your elevating capacity at LESS than your present expense ? 

satisfaction, 


We can consistently recommend your scale to anyone owning an elevator, for they save a 
great many times the cost of them in annoyance of claims for shortages, and furthermore, e a vier oO a e oot 


since having your scales we get very few complaints for shortages, We therefore can 


recommend them in good faith,’ STRAUS, ACKERMAN & CO o 
STRAUS, ACKERMAN & 2 
‘ ome is the Solution 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. = eas fos 


ing full always. 
7 Park Row, New York 122 Monroe St., Chicago 


It. absolutel 
prevents chokes 


in the Boot 
Johnson Grain Renovator A eee 


a feed gate attendant. 


and Dryer A : It_is absolutely auto- 
LC NY. 


maticin action, as it is 

built on perfect and 

simple scientific prin- 

ciples, and cannot get 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE out of order. 


This equipment will positively dry and keep Pee 
cool all grain in elevators. No heat necessary ; 


Sent on Trial Write for Catalogue To-da 
cold, dry alr does the work. Manufactured and We will ship the Hall Non-Chokable Boot Our new catalogue = issued tells 


2 x to any elevator gyner Ag free al: ae aH up oe Oey: It eats one Hip illustrates 
in your plant. ry it thoroughly it does and describes every detail of the construction 
installed anywhere In the United States by not do all that we claim forit and more, re- and operation of the Hall Non-Chokable 
turn it at our expense, Remember we guar- Boots. A quarter of an hour spent in reading 


antee the Hall Non-Chokable Boot in every the catalogue will bring big dividends, A 
respect. postal card will bring it, 


E. G. ISCH & CO., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


506 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. OMAHA, NEB. 
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ROLLER FEED MILLS 


We make them for all purposes. 


We make them for grinding all kinds of 
feed as well as fine table meal. Our line 
includes Willford’s Light Running Three- 
Roller Mill and Barnard’s One, Two and 
Three Pair High Mills. 


We also make a complete line of Corn 


Shellers and Cleaners, including the Victor 
Corn Sheller and Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 

Also Separators and Scourers of all kinds, 
and furnish everything needed in elevator 
supplies. 


Send for latest circulars 
BARNARD’S SIX-ROLLER OR THREE-PAIR-HIGH MILL SE eS Tr eer Ce es ee 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 


Builders of Elevator Machinery and Supplies MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


RE REAR SR 


SEE THAT YOUR Ae 


STEAM 
DRYER 


‘SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


A Few of Qur Bargains in 
Large Elevator Machinery 


2 Barnard & Leas Dustless Elevator Separators, capacity 2,500 
bushels per hour each. 


2 Barnard & Leas Dustless Elevator Separators, capacity 2,000 
bushels per hour each. 

2 Eureka Warehouse and Elevator Separators, side shake, 1,800 
bushels’ capacity each. 

1 800-bushel Improved Eureka Oat Clipper, with fan separate from 
clipping cylinder. 

1 No. 5 Eureka Horizontal Oat Clipper, with shoe, capacity 600 
bushels per hour. Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


2 No. 4 Barnard & Leas Oat Clippers and Warehouse Scourers, CORN MEAL AND HOMINY,: 
capacity 400 bushels per hour. BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 


2 No. 6 Invincible Oat Clippers, capacity 800 bushels per hour. BUCKWHEAT, KICK AND 


ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
1 Eureka Improved Elevator Oat Clipper, with shoe, capacity 800 ie 
bushels per hour. ALSO"SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


1 No. 4 Victor Corn Sheller, 1,300 bushels per hour capacity. Automatic in operation, requiring no attention, Deuble 
1 No. 4 Cornwall Shaker-Corn Cleaner, capacity 1,300 bushels per Phe KORDACIY, COL say. ether: Dryer Bold Zor sainexpries. 


10 Rate re Dust Collectors, with hoods. THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


3 30-inch Webster Belt Conveyor Trippers. CATALOG ON REQUEST; 


Large lot of wood and iron Rollers and Oscillating Bearings for 
Belt Conveyors. 


2 Elevators, complete, with legging, 100-ft. centers, 60-in.x24-in. 
head pulleys, 22x7 cups, cast-iron boots. 


2 Elevators, same size as above, 30-ft. centers, 


_ GOES LIKE SIXTY 
: SELLS LIKE SIXTY 60 
> 2 


SELLSForR mee 


2 Car Pullers, complete. 


Large lot of Power Connections, consisting of Gearing, Pulleys, both 
Wood and Iron, and Rope Sheaves. 


These machines are all modern, have been but 
little used and have been well cared for. We will put 
them in order like new and will make a price on them 
that will surprise you. Write us about them. 


Gump Machinery Co. 


53 SOUTH CANAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BE SURE 


To equlp your Grain Elevator 
Building with our light self- 
lifting passenger |ifts. 
Strong and_ substantially 
made. 


INEXPENSIVE, QUICK 


No more work climbing 


Stairs. Cost no more than 

Stairways and take up one- 

quarter the room. 
Correspondence Invited. 


SIDNEY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers SIDNEY, OHIO 


sara 
COBAR BAR ae 


CLEVELAN DO. 
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Dried with warm air. Cooled with 
fresh air ina HESS DRIER. THE “sRHUREKA” 
Best for Shinning CORN DRYER 
Best for Storing 
Best for Millin 
g Dries the grain uniformly and ex- 
tracts any percentage of moisture 
HES S-DRIED. CORN is normal in all respects. : 
It will germinate strongly, and its milling qualities are desired. F 
improved. The treatment of HESS DRYING sweetens 5 
it, removes all odors, and by driving out all excess Most economical, dries contin- : 
moisture, vibe: nts heating, and ms ikes it safe for ship- i : = 
ing or for storing indefinitely. uously, inexpensive to adopt. S 3 
Sold by many leading grain dealers throughout Built in capacities of five bushels : 
the U.S. A free list of these dealers will be supplied ; E z H 
on request. to any quantity. r i 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. Satisfactory Results ay 
910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO Guaranteed 


Monarch Att Attrition Monarch Attrition Mills 


Make Feed 
Grinding 


Pleasant 
and 


Profitable 


The ease with which the Monarch can be operated makes feed 
grinding a pleasure. 

Our mill does not require constant attention and frequent repairs to 
keep it going, but runs steadily day in and day out. This means some- 
thing in the busy season. 

Its operation is profitable because it grinds feed the way your cus- 
tomers want it. No matter what the feed material, the Monarch will 
grind it satisfactorily. We make a number of sizes and have a mill 
suited to your requirements. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Gives all the information that a prospective customer can desire. It 
tells why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze interchangeable bearings; cable- 
chain oilers; double movable base; safety spring; quick release; relief spring; 
special adjustable endless belt drives; hammered steel shafting; ball bearings 
and other improvements not found in competing mills. 


SECTION 


STEAM HEATER 


COOLING 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


“Eureka” Works SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Represented by 


W.E.SHERER, 412 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. D. MATTESON, 412 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. N. BACON, Spencer House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
NOTH-SHARP-SAILOR co., 

1329-1330 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Mention atnount and kind of power you 
expect to use for operating a mill 


SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 


John Williams Taylor, Southwestern Agent 
491 Pacific Ave., DALLAS, TEXAS ‘ Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 407 


Our traveling Brush device is the simplest, strongest and 
best made. Strong fibre brushes are made to travel back 
and forth across the under side of the screens, thoroughly 
brushing them and freeing the perforations from any grain or 
seed with which they may become clogged, making it impos- 
sible for the meshes to fill up. 

Any man who has used a Cleaner or Separator knows that 
the meshes or perforations in the lower screen soon become 
clogged so that it is necessary to “scrape” or “pound” the 
screen in order to clear the perforations. Our Traveling 
Brushes keep the screens clear all the time, and make the ca- 
pacity and work of the machine uniform. 

With a machine not equipped with the Traveling Brushes 
it is often necessary to keep one man in constant attendance 
when cleaning a dirty run of stock, to keep the screens clear 
and insure satisfactory work. 

The advantages of using one of our machines equipped 
with Traveling Brushes is apparent: The quality of the work 
is improved; the capacity of the machine is increased; the 
cost of operation is reduced, and one has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has the best that money can buy. 


Catalogue with prices and full description upon application. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, Michigan 


CORN DRIERS 


Will earn more money for you 
this year than ever before. 
Our car-load-a-day size ($900.00) 
is on hand, ready for instant 
shipment. You can have it 
running within 10 days. 


The New Ohio Corn Sheller Ask for our booklet. 
Four ways of discharging your grain: The U. S (HESS) MOISTURE TESTER 


Right and left hand, over and under. 


PATENT PENDING 


Screw-knocker feed. : ; : 
is coming into general use. 


Made in sizes capacity 300 to 1,000 ; 
bus. per hour. The best made Sheller Anyone can use it. Tells you 


on the market. how much water you pay for 


Drags, Cleaners, Passenger Elevators, when you buy grain. Free 
Dumps, Heads, Cast Iron Boots; every- 
thing for an elevator. Write Booklet. 


The Philip Smith Manufacturing Co. Hess Warming & Ventillating Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 910 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


408 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Monitor “GIANT” 
Bran and Feed Packer is 
the Peer of All Packers 


Write for Folder 


For Preparing Poultry 
Feed the Monitor 
Cracked Corn Separator 
Will Do the Work of 
Two Machines 


| ¢ 


For packing feed or bran in large quantities 
this Packer is superior to any machine built. 
It is built to stand the severest strains, for in a 


In handling wheat, corn, clipped oats, barley, machine for this purpose, unless special attention 
Kaffir corn, etc., in the preparation of poultry were given to strength, the packer would last but 
food, the Monitor Cracked Corn Separator will a short time. 


In every point it has proven equal to every 
demand made upon it. 

It has strength, durability, economy of oper- 
ation, and to top all these essential and desirable 


accomplish results in one operation not hitherto 
attained except by two operations. 
This machine separates evenly and as near 


perfection as is possible, freeing the grain from qualities, it packs perfectly. 

flour dust and chaff. Demonstrating its rapidity, we mention the 
Mills engaged in the manufacture of cornmeal fact that it will pack from 50 to 70 sacks per 

and corn grits for family use find that this ma- hour, sacks being of 100 and 200 pound sizes, 


respectively. 

We shall be glad to send you special folder on 
this machine, as well as to refer you to people in 
your own neighborhood who are using it. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREE TKN AY: 


BRA N'GHeO Re reliGre tor 


chine will make the required grades perfectly. 
Write today for folder describing construction 
and operation of this machine, 


302 Traders Building, Chicago, Ill., F, M. Smith Agent, Mississippi and 17th Streets, San Francisco, Cal., Berger, Carter Co., 
316-318 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent Pacific Coast Agents 
121 Front Street, New York, N. Y., W. K. Miller, Agent A. S. Garman, General Agent, Akron, Ohio 


10 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent S. J. McTiernan, St. Louis Agent, Terminal Hotel 


